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INTRODUCTION 




CUNNIXG1I‘\M’S Hi^fOJV of ihc Stlhs is a work 
which no serious student of Indian history can do 
without Cunnmqham was never a dilettante , but on 
the other hand an exp-rt and an authontv He 
broufrht to bear on the subject an unbiased mind, a 
fastidious fondness for accuracv as well as consummate 
erudition No bias v^arps his judt^ment , no profitless 
pfoTusion mars the beautv of his style, no lurking ij^no- 
ratyie interrupts the fullness of the narrative 

The author had lived among the Sikh people for a 
period of eight years, and during a ver\ important por- 
tion of their history And it is to this fact that the 
genesis of his inagnuvi opjis is to he traced 

But — strange as it may appear — the author’s un- 
flinching adherence to truth at first onlj^ brought him 
degradation and disgrace The circumstances have 
thus been explained by Malleson — 

“The work (History of the Sikhs) appeared in 
1S49 Extremely well written, giving the fullest and 
the most accurate details of events , the book possessed 
one quality which, in the view of the Governor Gen-'ral 
of the day, the Marquis of Dalhoubie, rendered the 
publication of it a crime It told the whole truth, the 
unpalatable truth, regarding the first Sikh war it 
exposed the re^l strength of the Sikh army , the con- 
duct of, and the negotiations with, the S kh chiefs 
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The book if unnoticed by high authonty would 
have injured no one. The Punjab had been annexed 
or was m the process of annexation when it appeared 
But a despotic Government cannot endure truths 
which seem to reflect on the justice of its policy 
Looking at the policy of annexation from the basis 
of Cunningham a book that pohey was undoubtedly* 
unjust Cunningham 3 book would be widely read and 
would influence the general verdict ♦ * # Ttfet 

an officer holding a high political office should wnte 
a book which by the facts disclosed in it, reflected 
however indirectly on his policy was not to be endured 
With one stroke of the pen then be removed 
Cunningham from hb appointment at Bhopal (Jan 
ninghara stunned by the blow entirely unexpected 
died of a broken heart I 

But truth has triumphed. Lord Dalbousie could 
crush Cuoniogbam but be could not crush hts work 
Posterity hastened not only to remove from the brow 
of this consaentious and faithful biilorian the stigma 
which Dalbousie bad tried to brand on*ir but also to 
adorn it wiUi the laurel crown which is the victors just 
reward Cunninghams place in the vaJhalJa of 
historians is now securc- 

Prompted by sheer curiosity at the treatment 
Cunningham received at the hands of Lord Dalbousie 
wc procured a copy of the first edition of the book and 
read iL But we could find nothing objectionable In it 
burely Lord Dalbousie bad taken the fair criticisms of 
the historian to be personal attacks At a time when the 
Punjab was in the process of annexation, the publica 
tioii 01 a book v\hicb might have indirectly questioned 
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the justice of that annexation was considered to be a 
crime. The book in the opinion of Lord Dalhousie was 
calculated, probably, to foment a feeling that could 
culminate in the disruptive tendencies of a newly 
conquered people But Dalhousie was mistaken in his 
calculation 

This is not the proper place to discuss in detail 
the policy of Lord Dalhousie That has been done 
by able historians of British rule in India. Even — if 
we doubt the justice of Lord Dalhousie’s action — the 
results of that annexation have fully justified his 
work. The unifying influence of British rule has 
converted a heterogeneous hoard into a homogeneous 
whole The scattered units of the race have coalesced 
and come together The progressive civilisation of the 
West has quickened the atrophied veins of the East. 
And it has secured for India a permane.nt place " in 
the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world ” 
Moreover, as Cunningham himself puts it, — “ The 
glory to England is indeed great of her Eastern 
Dominion, afid she may justly feel proud of the increas- 
ing excellence of her sway over subject nations , but 
this general expression of tlie sense and desire of the 
Englisbi people does not show that every proceeding 
of her delegates is necessarily fitting and far-seeing. 
The wisdom of England is not to be measured by the 
views and acts of any one of her sons, but is rather to 
be deduced from the characters of many ” 

Cunningham wrote history in advance of his time, 
and suffered for it. But that time is no more 
The conquered know that it is their interest to be 
loyal , the conquerors feel sure that the conquered’ 
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understand and apprednte the thousand and one 
advantages thev daily derive bc<^usc of the Bntlsh 
GovermeoL Bniish rule in India rest firm broad 
based on -th» I ^yallv of the Indian people and the 
benign administration of the British Q vernors 

Dalhoysie we have s^id took the fair criticisms 
of the histonan to b® personal attacks and he « 
punished the author But he could not suppress the 
book England I 3 the country 

— That freemen till 
That pober aalted Freedom chpse 
The land where girt with friends or fi^es 
A njan maj speak the thing he'vrtll 
England would not allow even the tvnrst of desDOrt 
to suppress freedom of thought and freedom of a\ 
prcssi^ n 

Indians should not be allowed to harbour the 
suspicion that England did an unjustifiable injustice 
in annexing tUe Punjab and Cunningham s book 
was put on the umVx exf>Hr^atonu5 because it exposed 
that injustice On the other hand some of the book it an 
account of a bnlliant achievements of the Briti h in 
India. And a verb'xtum repnnt of the original edition 
— now grown exceedingly scarce — is called forth 
And we publish it In the h >pe that it will help the 
future histonan of frdfa In bis re>carches and remove 
ail suspicion of any unjustly imputed dark deed per 
petrated by the British In conpcctfon with the annexa 
tion of the Punjab 

Th,e second edition of the book is found In most^ 
of the libranes — the (government College llbrar(c? 
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and the Imperial Library, not excepted. In the 
preface to the second edition Cunningham wrote — “In 
this Second Edition the Author has made some altera- 
tions in the text of the last chapter, where it seemed 
that his readers had inferred more than was meant , 
but the sense and spirit of what was originally written 
’have been carefully preserved, notwithstanding the 
modifications of expression now introduced " For 
the convenience of our readers we quote from the 
second edition the alterations made by the author 

(1) Page 384, the following sentence has been added to ihe 
first para, in the second edition, after the words “a war purely 
defensive” — “although one in everyway congenial to their feel 
mgs of youthful pride and national jealousy ” 

(2) Page 385, line 4, the word “colossal” is replaced by “great 
and growing” Lined, before the words “defensive measures, ” 
are added “or why insufficiency of rule should be construed 
into hostility of purpose” Line 11, before the words “unreason- 
able,” — “strange or ” and after it, “ although erroneous,” are put 
in the second edition 

(3) Page 386, line 7, after the words “still approved,” are 
added second edition. — “ and when the policy of forming the pro- 
vince of Sirhmd'mto a neutral or separating tract between two 
dissimilar powers had been wisely adopted ” 

(4) Page 387, to the last line of the para of the 2nd edition 
^ are added, “and who, assured of the rectitude of their intentions, 

persuaded of the general advantage of their measures, and con- 
scious of their overwhelming power, are naturally prone to disre- 
i-ard the less obvious feelings of their dependants, and to be care- 
less of the light in which their acts may be viewed by those whose 
aims and apprehensions are totally different from their own ” 

( 5 ) Pnge 388, line 8, the word “abstract” is added in the second 
Edition before the word “right,” and “ proper ” is inserted before 
“ territories ” m line ro In line 25 bottom,* “ which was equally 
a topic of c mversation ” have been added the words after “ Dost 
Mahommed Khan ” 
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( 6 ) Pflg« 39i, line 4, after the word "moraadtr*, — **10(1 iff 
wmngtietD the Lahore soldien were reported to hare osed 
needleti riolence, and perhaps to have committed other excesse*. 
Navel ihelejf the object of the troopers was endent and bare 
been added in the second edition the line “and the object of 
the few troopers was ,endeni bos been omitted m the second 
editioa Lmeri 13, bnt they npon hare been replaced bv 
“ btrt the motiTes of Sir Charles Nopier were not appreciated r 
and" Line 15, after the word ‘'Sindh “were raistakenij look 
ed Dpon hare been added m the second edition 

Page 398, as the psxa beginning with TTie initiative war 
Ac has been re-tmQen and another new para has been inserted 
we qnote them m fob as they are in the second edition. 

“ The uutiatrre was thns taken by the S'khs, who by an orerl 
act broke a lolenLn treaty and invaded the temfones of their olltes- 
It LI farther certain that the Eognafa people had aft along been 
rneerely desirons of Iinng at peace with the Panjab, and to a 
casool observer the aggresnon of the Sikhs may thos appear os 
onaccoantable os it wu fatal yet further inquiry vHt show that 
the policy poGsaed by the Englub themsalves for lereral years 
was not tn reality well calculated to ensure a continuance of 
ptafic relations, and that they cannot therefore be held wholly 
bUmeless for a war which tfaev expected and deprecated and 
which they knew could only tend to their own a^ggranditemeDt- 
The proceedings of the English, indeed, do not' exhibit that 
panctilfons adherence to the spirit of first relations which 
allows no change of arctunstances to canre a departure 
from arrangements which hod m the progress of time, come 
to be regarded by a weaker power os essenrially bound np 
with Its independence. Neither do the acts of the Engiish teenr 
marked by that high wisdom and sore foresight, which ihcnld 
dithngmsb the career of latalligent rolers acquainted with achisl 
life, and the eximples of history Treaties of commerce Mod tun 
gstton hod been nrged opon the Sikbi, notwithstindiog their 
dislike to soch bonds of ttoeqaal onion { they were chafed that 
they had been withheld from Sindh from Afghanistan and 
from Tibet, merely they would argoe, that these coantnes might 
be left open to the ambidon of the Englub and they were 
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rendered suspicious by the formation of new mihtarv posts on 
their frontier, coniinry to presrrip'ne usntje and for reasons of 
^\h^ch tliev did not pcrccnc the force or admit llie validitv I he 
English looked upon these measures ^\lth reference to f/'O own 
schemes of aincliontion , and they did not heed the conelnsions 
\\hich the Sikhs might draw from them, although such con 
elusions, liou erroneous soever, would necessarily become mo- 
tives of action to a rude and uailike race. J bus, .at the last, 
regard was mainlv had to the chance of predatory inroads, or to 
the, possibility that so%ercign and nobles and people, all combined, 
would fatuitiously court destruction bv assailing their giganlu 
neigbhor, and little thought was given to the selfish views of 
factious Sikh Chiefs, or to the natural cficcts, of the suspicions of 
the Sikh commonalty when wrought upon by base men for their 
own fends Thus, too, the original agreement which left the 
province of Sirhind free of troops and of British subjects, and 
which provided a' confederacy of dependent stales to soften the 
mutiJal action of* a half-barbarous military dominion and of a 
humane and civilized government, had been set aside by the 
English for objects which seemed urgent and expedient, but 
which were good m their motive rather than wise in their scope 
The measure was misconstrued oy the Sikhi to denote a gradual 
but settled plan of conquest , and hence »hc cnlncctivc mode of 
reasoning employed was not only vicious m logic, but being met 
by arguments even more narrov/ and onesided, became faulty in 
policy, and, in truth, tended to bring about that collision which 
It was so much desired to avoid 

“A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led to the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misunderstanding 
the spirit of the disciples of Govind The unity and depth of feeling, 
derived from a young and fervid faith, were hardly recognised 
and no historical associations exalted Sikhs to the dignity of 
Rajpoots and Puthans ” 

Page 399, the entire portion of the para “ The same defective 
, ttiurriphs” has been omitted m the second edition The 
omission is reasonable The statement, it is believed, has not 
been substantilated by facts 
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Page 400, lines, the word **not^i» replaced by acarcely^ in 
the second edition 

Page 422 line 4 5 the wordi wisely Tnade" have been 
replaced by “omely and bold also, — ^‘‘over a worthy enemy 
in a wdl planned and bravely Ibaght battle have been added 
to the last Lne of the para in the second edition 

Page 43J, line aS bottom, the portion begincung with Bn 
the warlike &C. and end rig in was coinplete m page 434, has 
been replaced by Bat the necessities of war pressed npon tbe 
commanders, and thtj had effectnally to disperse that army wh ch 
bad so long scorned tbeir power The 6re of battenei and 
battalions precipintod the right of tbe Sikhs through the 
waters pf the Satlej and the trlompb of the English became 
foU and mimfeit m the second edition. 

Sooae new foot notes have b«en added and some 
^extended and a few omitted hy the author m 
the second edition of hb work There b a big -Tbot 
note in tbe drst edition in which It b stated that Major 
Broadfoot is onderstood to have quoted to the Sikhs 
a letter ( April 1834) from Runjeet Smgh — reqatr 
ing the Sikh authoniies south of the Sutlej to obev 
theEnglbh agent on pain of having tbcir noses sllL" 
This portion has been omitted m the second edition 
The author seems to have made a mistake id bis first 
assertion 

t 

it is apparent that the first edition contained nothing 
thatxhe author afterwaids thought prudent to retract 
If tbe apthor fins been — as Kaye puts it — more 
than just to the Sikhs hii action hgs only served to 
add lustre to the acbievements of the Bntbh nation 
who crushed the power of the Sikhs The book is a 
^nlliant tribute to tbe merit 0/ the British Bo^dlers 
y/hP — Punth would say — 
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“ Put down their lives for thie common weal 
That makes all our Empire One, 

And CTives us the silept pride we feel 
When we speak of the unset sun ” 

The second edition is an improvement upon the 
first, though that improvement is of very little 
consequence However, we beg of our readers to 
read our edition of the Histoiy of the Sth/is, after 
comparing and carefully noting the omiS'ions, addi- 
tions and a teraiions made in the second edition by 
rhe author and therebv correc’ing themselves, if 
any necessity arises The first edition fof 1849) has 
been published by us mainly with a view to show 
to our readers and the English public at large that 
the first edition (of 181.9) not contain any libellous, 

' slanderous or seditious matter which might have justi- 
fied Lord Dalhousie in dismissing the author from ser- 
vice, The subject matter of the two editions, ( first 
and second,) of this book is to be found in our 
reprint of the ^editjon of 1849 this new edition 

may be termed — the third edition. Here we may 
note parenthetically, that ^ few new notes in the 
first portion of the second edition of this book which 
appear to us to be unimportant, have been omitted 
in the present edition 

That this valuable bpok should remain unpublished 
for half a ceaturv, only because a certain Governor- 
General erroneously dismissed its author from service , 
is to our mind a great blunder unprecedented in 
the annals of English Literature Recently w e 
jhaye beeu publishing a series of rare Indiau boo ' 
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which appear to os Important intcrestinp and uscfal , 
and we think It is oar duty as loyal subjects to publish 
those rare Indian books which prove the invincibility 
of Bntlsh arms and the good intentions of the British 
Government For these reasons and others eqnally good 
we have published the tiistory of iht Sthhs by J D 
Cunningham with hi5 last corrections and additions \ 
and we hope, that the readers will profit by and be 
ipore attached to oar good Government by a perUi‘ial 
of this work. 


Ths Bangaeasi Office, 
CalcuttSy SepttmioT 1904. 


the publisher 



PREFACE. 


^ One who possesses no cfsims to systematic scholar- 
ship, and who nevertheless asks the public to approve 
of his labours in a field of some difficulty, is bound 
to ’ show to his readers that he has at last had fair 
means of obtaining accurate information and of coming 
to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, the Author re- 
ceived, through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auck- 
land, the appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the 
political agent at Loodiana, and the officer in charge 
of the British relations with the Punjab and the 
chiefs of Afghanistan He was at the same time re- 
quired as an engineer officer, to render Feerozpoor a 
defensible post, that little place having been declared 
a feudal escheat, and its position being regarded as 
one of military importance. His plans for effecting 
the object in view met the approval of Sir Henry 
Fane, the Commander-in-Chief , but it was eventu- 
ally thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating 
Shah Shooja on his throne seemed at the timesto 
make the English and Sikh Governments so wholly 
one, that the matter dropped, and Feerozpoor was 
allowed to bacome a cantonment with scarcely the 
means at hand of saving its ammunition from a few 
predatory horse. 
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The Author was also preaent at the Interview 
which took place ID 1838 between Runjeet Singh and 
Lord Auckland In 1839 he accompanied Shahxada 
Tyraoor and Colonel V^^e to Peshawur and he waa 
with them when they forced the Paas of Khybcr and 
laid open the road to Cftuhuh lo 1840 he was 
placed in administrative charge of the district o^ 
Loodlana , and towards the end of the aame year he 
was deputed by the new fronticf agent, Mr Clerk, 
to accompany Colonel Shelton and his relieving 
bngade to Peshawur, whence he returned with the 
troops escqrdng Dost Mahomed Khan under Colonel 
Wheeler Daring part of 1841 he was in magisterial 
charge of the Feerozpoor district, and towards the 
close of that year, he was appointed the recom 
mendatlon again of Mr Clerk— to proceed to TCbet 
to see that the amblbotis Raju of Jummoo surrendered 
certain territories which they had selied from the 
Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade with 
Ludakh, &c. was restored to its old foobng. He re 
turned at the end of a year and was present at the 
interviews between Lord Ellenborough and Dost 
Mahomed at LoodUna, and between hla lordship and 
the Sikh chiefs at Feeroipoor In December 1843. 
During part of 1843 ho was In civil charge of Am> 
bala , but from the middle of that year tQl towards 
the close of 18441 he held the post of personal assls' 
tant to Colonel Richmond the successor of Mr Clerk. 
After Major BroadfooPs nomination to the tame office, 
and during the greater part of 1845 the Author was 
employed in the Bubawulpoor territory in connection 
with refugee Sindhians and with boundary disputes 
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between the Daoodpotras and the Rajpoots of Beeka- 
cneer and Jeyselmccr, When war with the Sikhs 
broke out, the Author was required by Sir Charles 
Napier to join his army of co-operation , but after the 
battle of Pheerooshuhur, he was summoned to Lord 
Gough’s Head Quarters. He was subsequently directed 
'to accompany Sir Harry Smith, when a diversion was 
made towards Loodiana, and he was thus present at the 
skirmish of Buddowal and at the battle of Aleewal. 
He had likewise the fortune to be a participator in 
the victory of Subraon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day as an aide-de-camp to 
the Governor-General. He was then attached to the 
head quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, until the 
army broke up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord 
HaVdinge’s camp to the Simlah Hills, preparatory to 
setting out for Bhopal, the political agency in which 
state and its surrounding districts, his lordship had 
unexpectedly been pleased to bestow upon him. 

The Author was thus living among the Sikh people 
for a period of eight years, and during a very im- 
portant portion of their history. He had intercourse, 
under every variety of circumstances, with all classes 
of men, and he had at the same time free access to all 
the public records bearing on the affairs of the fron- 
tier. It was after being required in 1844, to draw 
up reports on the British connection generally with 
the states on the' Sutlej, and especially on the military 
resources of the Punjab, that he conceived the idea, 
and felt he had the means, of writing the history which 
he now offers to the public. 
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The Aathor’s residence in Malwa has been bene 
ficlal to him in many ways personally and it has alto 
been of advantage fn the composition of this work as 
be has bad the opportunity of becoming acqnainted 
with the ideas and modes of life of the military 
colonics of Sikhi scattered through Central Inc 
Sehore Bhopal 
December 9. iS48 
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^EGARDINQ THE P^IONUNCIATION Ot P9.OPER KAMES 

Nam?^ which a»e familiar to the English reader, and which may 
be said to have become Jormed into a conventional vocabulary, are 

t 

spelt according to the common orthography, or with such little 
deviation from it as not to require special notice Thus, Deccan 
IS used throughout for Dukhun, or Dekhin, or Dukshun , Ma- 
homet for Mohummud, or Mohammed , Runjeet for Ranjit, and 
so on 

Otherwise it has been attempted to convey the sound of Indian 
names b? giving to English letters their ordinary pronunciation 
or ^.dmitted powers , and it has not been thought advisable to 
endeavor to render letters by their alphabetical equivalents 

A IS always to be pronounced broad, as a in all, father, &c , . 
excepting in such classical names as Akber, Arjoon, &c, where it 
has the sound of u in up, dull, &c. 

E, when single, is to be pronounced as c in there, or as a m 
care When double (EE), as ee in cheer, or as ea in hear 
I, as t in sit, writ, &;c 

0, as 0 in only, bone, &c , * ^ generally long. 

U, as u in up, sun, &c 

El, as ey in eyry 

EU, as cu ir Europe 

OW, as oiu m town, or as ot^ in round 

The letter C is alawys to be regarded as hard, or as the 
equivalent of K 

Similarly G is always hard, and nowhere represents J 
In some names and designations, the modem pronunciation and 
modes in use in India generally have occasionally been preferred 
to the ancient classical, or fo the present local forms Thus, 
Cheitun, is written instead of Chaitanya , Roppel, instead of 
Capila , Race, instead of Roy or Rao, and so on 
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Co the contrary thtf /iuntltar word Si^ (SWva) has bted pve 
ferrrd to Sbtr •'or Slieo, or Shew while Kiishoa ud Klibiia bare 
been toed iodltcnmiiutdy With regard to Aratar there it a 
difiicalty ; for the word it prafitnoOed not at Arahter bat at 
Awtarh, orOvtarh. Tlie otnil form dbes not coorey the true 
tonnd and the other if odenffve fo the onaccmtortied eye. 

Id the refereflces, and alto in the text, from Chap V to the end 
of the Volmne, the naineaof military officers and ciril fanction ^ 
anes are quoted vithoat any nice regard to the rank they may 
have held at the pardcolar time, or the Dtlet by which they mfy 
bar* been enbaeqaeotlr diatiogmahed. Bat as thei'e iaone per 
ton only of each name to be lefeii e d to, no dodbt or roconrenjence 
can ame from thit laaity Thus the yonthfol, hot ducreet Mr 
Metcalfe of the treaty with Ronjeet Singfe and the Sir Charles 
Metcalfe so huoorably connected with the history of India, is the 
Lord Metcalfe of nper years and approred serrices to another 
hemisphere. Lieotenanr Colonel, or more briefiy Colonel Pot 
tiDgeTf IS now a Ma}or General and a Grand Cross of the BAlh 
while Mr Clerk has been made alroight of the same Order and 
Lientenant-Colooel Lawrence has been raised to an eqrtal title. 
Captain, or Dentenant Colonel or Sir Cisode Wade, mean one 
and the same person and mranarly the late Sir Alexander 
Barnes, sometimes appears as a simple Iieatenant, or as a cap. 
tarn, or as a Lieutenant CotoneL On the other hand, Sir David 
Ochterlooey is referred to solely tmder that title, althoogb, when 
he marched to the Satlej id 1809^ be held the rank of Iieatenant 
colonel only 
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THE SIKHS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 

Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Influence, 
— Climate, Productions, &c of the Sikh Domt- 
^ nions,'— Inhabitants, Races, Tribes, — Religions of the 
People — Chai actensiics and Effects of Race and 
Religion — Partial Migrations of Tribes, — Religi- 
ous Proselyiism, 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of 
the Christian era^ Nanuk and Govind, of the Khutree 
race, obtained a few converts to their doctrin es of reli- 
gious reform and social emancipation among the Jut 
peasants of Lahore and the southern banks of the 
Sutlej The “ Sikhs,” or “ Disciples,” have now become 
a nation , and they occupy, or have extended their 
influence, from Delhi to Peshawur, and from the plains 
of Sindh to the Karakorum mountains. The dominions 
acquired by the Sikhs are thus included between the 
28th and 36th parallels of north latitude, and between 
the 71st and 77th meridians of east longitude , and if 
a base of four hundred and fifty miles be drawn from 
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Paneepat to th'* Khyber Pass, two tnangles almost 
equilateral may bo described upon it, which will in 
elude the conquest of Ruoject Singh and the fixed 
colonies of the Sikh people. 

The country of the Sikhs being thus situated In a 
medium degree of latitude corresponding nearly with 
that of northern Afnca and the Amencan states an<5 
consisting either of broad plains not much above the 
sea level or of mountain ranges which rise two and 
three miles into the air possesses every variety of cli 
mate and every description of natural produce. The 
winter of Ludakh Is long and rigorous snow covers 
the ground for half the year the lonrlmess of its vast 
solitudes appals the heart, and nought living meets the 
eye yet the shawl wool goat gives a value t^ the 
rocky wastes of that elevated region and its scanty 
acres yield uaequalled crops of wheat and barley where 
the stars can be discerned at midday and the thin air 
scarcely bears the sound of thunder to the car ♦ The 

* Sbivl vool li prodocod iDoit abundaDtiy and of tbe finesi 
qnalUT Id the fteppef betireea the Sharnk and the main branch 
of the Indaa. Aboat 100,000 mpeea or £ 10,000 worth may be cam 
ed down the ralley of the S Jtlej to Loodiana and Deibu {JourTial, 
Asiaiu S»cuty of ffr 1844, p aio) The importation mto 

Cajbmecr aJoae if caiimated by Moorcroft {Trwtls u. 105) at 
aboat £, 75 000 and thai the Satie] trade may represent less than 
a tenth of the whole 

Moorcroft speaks highly of the cnlttratjott of wheat and 
barley hi Tibet, and he once aaw a held of the latter grain In 
that country mch as he had nerer before beheld and which he 
says an EoglUh fanner would bare ndden many miles to hare 
looted at — {Trtnfut Ho) 

The gravel of the northern steppes of Tibet yields 
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heat and the dust storms of Mooltan are perhaps more 
oppressive than the cold and the drifting snows of 
Tibet; but the favourable position of the city, and the 
several overflowing streams in its neighbourhood, give 
an importance, the one to its manufactures of silks and 
carpets, and the other to the wheat, the indigo, and the 
cotton of its fields. ^ The southern slopes of the Hima- 

gold m grams, but the value of the crude bora\ of the lakes 
surpasses, as an article of trade, that of the precious metal 

In Yarkund an intoxicating drug named c/iu>rus, much used 
m India, is grown of a superior quality, and while opium could be 
taken across the Himalayas, the Hindus and Chinese carried 
on a bnsk traffic of exchange m the two deleterious commodities 
The trade in tea through Tibet to Cashmeer and Caubul is of 
local importance The blocks weigh about eight pounds, and sell 
for 123- and i6j up to 365 and 48^ each, according to the 
quality — (Compare Moorcroft, Travels^ 1 350, 35 1 ) 

* The wheat of Mooltan is beardless, and its gram is long and 
heavy It is exported m large quantities to Rajpootana, and also, 
since the British occupation, to Sindh to an increased extent The 
value of the carpets manufactured in Mooltan does not perhaps, 
exceed 50,000 rupees annually The silk manufacture may oe 
worth five times that sum, or, including that of Buhawulpoor, 
400,000 rupees in all , but the demand for such fabrics has 
markedly declined since the expulsion of a native d3masty from 
Sindh The raw silk of Bokhara is used in preference to that of 
Bengal, as being stronger and more glossy 

English piece-goods (or more largely) cotton twist to be woven 
into cloth, have been introduced everywhere m India, but those 
well to do m the world can alone buy foreign articles, and thus 
while about eighteen tons of cotton twist are used by the weavers 
of Buhawulpoor, about three hundred tons of (cleaned) cotton are 
grown in the district, and wrought up by the villagers or exported 
to Rajpootana 

The Lower Punjab andBuhaw'ulpoor yield respectively about 750 
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la>as are pcriodicallj deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknown beyond the snow and is but little felt In 
Mooltan or along the Indus. Th6 central Punjab is 
mostly a bushy jungle ora pastoral waste Its rivers 
alone have rescued it from the desert, but Its dryness 
keeps It free from savage beasts and Its herds of cattle 
are of staple value to the country , while the plains^ 
which IS immediately bound the hills, or are influepced 
by the Indus and Its tnbutanea are not surpasied in 
fertility by any In India, The many populous towns of 
these tracts are filled with busy weavers of cotton and 
silk and wool and with skilful workers In leather and 
wool and Iron, Water Is found near the surface, hnd 
the Persian wheel Is In general use for purposes of im 
gatloD Sugar Is produced In abundance and the 
markets of Sindh and C&ubul are In part supplied with 
that valuable article by the traders of Amritsir the 
commercial emporium of Northern India. • The art! 
sans of Cashmecr the varied productions of that famous 
vfiley Its harvests of saffron and important manu 
facture of shawls are well known and need only bo 
alluded ta t The plains of Attok and Peshawar no 

(md 150 tons of indigo It u worth on the spot from nioepence to 
eighteenpence the pound. The prinapal market is Khornittn bat 
the trade bu declined of Ute, perhaps owmg to the qaantities 
which may be introdaced into that coaotry by way of the Pcrtlan 
Golph from India. The fondneu of the Sikhi, and of the poorer 
Mahometans of the lodos, for bine clothing will alwt) a maintain 
a fair trade m indiga 

• In i&H the customs and exdie duties of the Ponlab amounted 
to / S40/300. or £_ 350,000, or to one thirteenth of the whole revcnoe 
of Ronject Singh, estimated at ^ ^,0,000 

t Mr Moorcrafi ( 7 >aw/r 11. 194) ^iimates the nnnn^l rsloe 
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longer shelter the rhinoceros which Baber delighted to 
hunt, but ^re covered with rich crops of rice, of wheat, 
and of barley. The mountains themselves produce 
drugs ^ind dyes and fruits, their precipitous sides sup- 
port forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
esttensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore are 
ftontaaned within 'their vast outline. The many fertile 
vales lying between the I ndu? and Cashmeer, are per- 
haps unsurpassed in the East for salubrity and loveli- 
ness , the seasons are European, and the violent “ mon- 
soon ” of India is replaced by the genial spring rams 
of temperate climates. 

The people comprised within the limits of the Sikh 
rule or influence, are various in their origin, their 
language, and their faith. The plains of Upper India, 
in which the Brahmins and Khshutrees had developed 
a peculiar civilisation, have been overrun by Persian or 
Scythic tribes, from the age of Darius and Alexander 
to that of Baber and Nadir Shah. Particular traces 
of the successive conquerors may yet perhaps be found, 
but the main features ar-e, i. the introduction of the 
Mahometan creed , and 2. the long antecedent emi- 
gration of hordes of Juts from the plains of Upper 
Asia It is not necessary to enter into the antiquities 
of Grecian “ Getze ” and Chinese “ Yuechi," to discuss 
the asserted identity of a peasant Jut and a moon- 
descended Yadoo, or to try to trace the blood of 


of the Cashmeer manufacture of shawls at 300,000 , but this 
seems a small estimate if the raw material be worth ;if75)000 ; 
alone {Travels, 11 165, &c ) that is, 1000 horse loads of 500 pounds, 
ach pound being worth five shillings 
" 2 
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K^dphises in the veins of Runjeet Smgh It is sufficient 
to observe that the vigorous Hindoo avilization of the- 
first ages of Christianity soon absorbed its barbarous 
invaders and that m the lapse of centuries the Juts 
became essentially Brahrxunical in language and belief 
Along the sonthem Indus they soon yielded their con- 
saence to the guidance of Islam , those of the north 
longer retained their idolatrous faith but they have 
lately had anew life breathed into them they now 
preach the unltv of God and the equality of man and 
after obeying Hindoo and Mahometan rulers:^ they have 
themselves once more succeeded to sovereign power * 

— ■ ■ 

♦ According to the diaioDariea,/<*/ means arace^a tnbo, or 
a part{ailarr«c« eo called wbfle Jut means nanner kind, and 
likewise matted hair Bat throafchoat the Punjab also ^mpljea- 
a fleece a fell of hatr and In Upper Sindh a Jut sow means a 
rearer of camels or oThlacL. cattle or a shepherd m opposibnn to a 
haibandmao In the Pnnjab genearaHv a Jut means still a Tillager 
rustic Ftar cxctJUnot as one of the race by far the roost DDineroas, a 
and as opp>oted to one engaged id trade or handicrafl:. This was 
observed by the aat^or of the Debistan nearly two. centnnea ago 
{Dalian u but imco the yin'/ of Lahore and the JnU * 

of the Jomaa have acq_aired power the torm is becoming more 
restricted and is occanonally employed to mean simply one of that 
particular race. 

The Jots merge on one side Into the RajpootSj-^od o® die othei 
into the Afghans, the names of the Jut sabdinsioas being the same 
with those of Rajpoots m the east and again with those of Afghans 
and even Belotches, in thewest and many obacore tribes being able 
to show plansibly that at least they are likely to be Rajpoots or 
ghans asto bo Joii The Jots are Indeed eoumerated among the 
arbitrarr or conventional thhty-aJi royal races of the local bards of 
Rajpootana {JTo^ f Rujaxthttn^ L 106.J and they themselves claim 
aCiimty with the Bhottees and aspire to a Innar origin, as Is done 
by the Raja of Pntteeala As instances of the narrow and confused 
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The Mussulman occupation forms the next qfrand epocli 
in general Indian histor}^ after the extinction of the 
Boodhist religion , the common speech of tlie people 
lias been partially changed, and the tenets of Mahomet 
are gradually revolutionizing the whole fabric of Indian 
gocietv , but tlie difference of race, or the savage man- 
ners of the conquerors, struck the v’anqnished even 
more forciblv than their creed, and to this day Juts 
and others talk of “Toorks”a'5 synonymous with op- 
pressors, and the proud Rajpoots not only bowed be- 
fore the Mussulmans, but have perpetuated theremem- 
brance of their servitude by adopting “Toorkana,” or 
Turk money, into their language as the equivalent of 
tribute. 


state of our knowicdcre regardinfi the people of India, it may be 
Tnentioned that Birks (or Virks) one of the most distinguished 
tribes of the Juts, is admitt<*d among the Chalook Rajpoots 
by Tod (i loo.) and that there are and ATo/tv/r Juts, Kul^- 

^cr Ko 7 iU 7 ^ and Kakur Afghans, besides Cukkc?s, not included 
m any of the three races Further the family of Oomerkot 
m Sindh is stated by Tod {Rajasthan i 92, 93 ) to be Pramar 
(or Powar) while the Empe’'or Humayoon’s chronicler talks of 
the followers (1 e brethren) of that chief as being Juts ( Me- 
7 }toirs 0/ Hufffaj'oon, p 45 ) The editors of the Journal of the 
Geographical Society (xiv 207, 7Wte ) deri\e Jutixoxa the Sanscrit 
jyestha, old, ancient, and so make the term equivalent to abo 7 i- 
gtnes , but this etymology perhaps too hastily sets aside the 
sufficiently established facts of Getae and Yuechi emigrations 
and the circumstances [of TymooPs warfare with Jettehs m 
Gentral Asia 

Some of the most eminent of the Jut subduisions in the Pun- 
jab are named Sindhoo, Cheeneh, Vuraitch, Chuttheh, Bidhoo, 
Kvurreeal, Gondul, See Sec, 
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In the valley of the Upper Indus that is In ILudakh 
and little Tibet^ the prevailing caste Is the Bhotee sub- 
division of the great Tartar variety of the human race. 
Lower down that classical stream or In GhOgbit and 
Chnlass the remains of the old and secluded races 
of Dordoos and Dungbers are still to be found but 
both in Iskardo and In Gbtlghlt Itself there Is some 
mixture of Toorkman tribes from the wilds of Pamer 
and Kashkar The people of Cashmeer have from 
time to time been mixed with races from the north, 
the south, ‘and the west and while their language Is 
Hindoo and their faith Mahometan the manners of 
the primitive Kush or Kotch tribes, have been In 
fluenced by their proximity to the Tartars, The bills 
westward from Cashmeer to the Indus are inbabiljd by 
Kukkas and Bumbos of whom little is known but 
towards the river itself the Eusofraees and other Af* 
gban tnbes prevail while there are many secluded val 
leys peopled by the widely spread Goojert whoso 
history has yet to be ascertained and who are the 
vassals of Arabian ** syeds,'' or of Afghan and Toork 
mun lords. 

In the hills south of Cashmeer and west of the 
Jehlum to Attok and Kalabagh on the Indns arc 
found Gukkers, Goejers, Khatirs, Awans, JonJoohs 
and others all of whom may be considered to have 
from time to time merged Into the Hindoo stock In 
language and feelings. Of these some, as the Junjoohs 
and especially the Gukkers have a local reputation 
Peshawur and the hills which surround It, are peopled 
by various races of Afghans, as Eusofiaccs and Mo- 
munds In the north and west, KhnIcels and others Jo 
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the centre, and Afreedees, Khuttuks and others in the 
south and east. The hills south of Kohat, and the 
districts of Tand and Bunnoo, are likewise peopled by 
genuine Afghans, as the pastoral Vuzeerees and others 
or by agricultural tribes claiming such as descent , 
and, indeed, throughout the mountains on either side of 
t'lie Indus, every valley has its separate tribe or family, 
always opposed in interest, and sometimes differing in 
speech and manners Grenerally it may be observed, 
that, on the north, the Afghans on one side, and the 
Toorkmuns on the other, are gradually pressing upon 
the old but less energetic Durdoos, who have been 
already mentioned. 

In the districts on either side of the Indus south o-f 
Kalabagh, and likewise around Mooltan, the population 
is partly Belotch and partly Jut, intermixed however 
with other tribes, as Uroras and Raiens, and towards 
the mountains of Sooleeman some Afghan tribes are 
likewise to be found located. In the waste tracts be- 
tween the Indus and Sutlej are found Juns, Bhutteens, 
Seeals, Kurruls, Kathees, and other tribes, who are 
both pastoral, and predatory, and who, with the Chibhs 
and Buhows south of Cashmeer, between the Jehlum 
and Chenab may be the first inhabitants of the country, 
but little reclaimed in manners by Hindoo or Mahome- 
tan conquerors ; or one or more of them, as the 
Bhuttes who boast of their lunar descent, may represent 
a tribe of ancient invaders or colonisers who have yielded 
to others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremacy of the 
Bhuttee or Bhatee race in North-western India - the 
tribe is extensively diffused, but the only sovereignty 
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which remains to it Is over the sands of Jeysclmeef 
The tracts along the SoUej about Pakputtun areoccnpl 
■ed by Wattoos and Joh>a Rajpoots • while lower down 
are found some of the Lungga tribe, who were once the 
masters of Ootch and Mooltan. 

The hills between Cashmeer and the Sntlej are pos- 
sessed by Rajpoot famUtes and the Mahometan Invasloii 
se-ras to have thrnst the more warlike Indians, on one 
side into the sands of Rajpootana and the hills of Ban 
delkund and on the other Into the recesses of the 
Himalayas. Bat the mass of the population is a mixed 
race called Dogras about Jammoo and Kunets to the 
eastward even as far as the Jumna and Ganges and 
which boasts of some Rajpoot blood There are bow 
ever some other tnbes intermixed as the Gudbees 
who claim to be Khutree, and as the Koblecs who may 
be the abongioes and who resemble in manners and 
habits and perhaps in langnage, the forest tribes of 
Central India. Toxvards the snowy limits tlierc is 
aome mixture of Bbotecs and towards Cashmeer and 
in the towns there is a similar mixture of the people of 
that valley 

The central tract m the plains stretching from the 
Jchlum to Hansec Hissar and Paneeput, and lying to 


• Tod(/ia/<u/-tA*, L ij8.) reoids the Johyij as extmet bat 
ther stLH flomish as peasants on cither bask of the Sotlej, between 
Koasoor and Buhawalpoor they are now Mahometans. The Dahia 
of To<P (u rrS.) are likewise to be found as cnltiTaton and 
as MehometaDf on the Lower SatleJ tader the cameof Deheh 
or Dahor and Dohor and they and tnanr other tribes seem 
' to hare yielded on one aide to Rahtor RajpooU, and on the 
other to Belotches, 
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the north of Khooshab and the ancient Depalpoor, is 
inhabited chiefly by Juts ; and the particular country 
of the Sikh people may be said to he around Lahore^ 
Amntsir, and e\en Goojrat to the north of the Sutlej, 
and around Bhutinda and Soonam to the south of that 
river The one tract is preeminently called Manjha 
(i\r the middle land, and the other is known as Mahva^ 
from, it IS said, some fancied resemblance in greenness 
and, fertility to the central Indian province of that 
name. Many other people are however, intermixed, as 
Bhuttees and Doghurs, mostly to the south 'and west,^ 
and Raiens, Rors, and others, mostl}^ in the east. Goo- 
jers are everywhere numerous, as are also other Raj- 
poots besides Bhuttees, while Puthans are found in 
scattered villages and towns Among the Puthans 
those’of Kussoor have long been numerous and power- 
ful, ahd the Rajpoots of Rahoon have a local reputa- 
tion. Of the gross agricultural population of this 
central tract, perhaps somewhat more than four- 
tenths mav be Jut, and somewhat more than one-tenth 
Goojer, while nearly two-tenths may be Rajpoots more 
or less pure, and less than a tenth claims to be Ma- 
hometans of foreign origin, although it is highly pro- 
bable that about a third of the whole people profess 
the Mussulman faith ^ 


* Out of 1,030 villages lying here and therebetween the Jumna 
and S'ltlej, and which were under British management *in 1844, 
there \vere found to be forty-one different tribes of agncultunsis, 
in proportions as follows, after adding up fractions where any race 
composed a portion only of the whole community of any one 
V llage 
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In every town and dty there are, moreover, 
tnbea of rcliglonistfl or soldiers, or traders or hand! 
craftsmen and thns whole divisonf of a provincial 


Joti 

Rjjpoots 

Goo]«i 

Sfcd* 

SheUii 

Pothtn* 

Hoghols 

Bnluouis 

Kbotrees 


Raitn* (or Armieai) 
Komboi 


M«l«es » 

Ron 

Dogitort (Mahometuu dalmlag KDufaotres ongu) 

KoUlU 


Gouyea rdigiooUts •«. ^ 

Bah^gbee do, 

14 mUcellaneoaa tribes occnpTlog equal to 


Villages. 

•• 443 
** T 94 
icfc^ 

- 17 

as 

.. 8 

5 

s 8 

6 

47 

« 19 

13 



s 

3 


46 

Total i/>3o 


A clarification of the tribes of India according to poutKn, 
ongiDjand faith Is much wanted, and U indeed neceiia^ to 
a proper comprehension of the history of the coootry The 
Rerenoe Surrey as condocted in the upper provinces of the 
Ganges, eoumerates several castes, or at least the prcdumioant 
ones, in each vnUge, and the lists might easily be reodered 
more complete, and afterwards made available by pnbliaUioa 
for purposes of Inquiry and dodaction. 

The Sikh population of the Poojab and adjoining dlstricti 
has nsnally been estimated at 3^10,000 tools in all (compare 
Bamos, TttntU L a^ and Elphmitone, History e/ Indsm^ 
I 375 HoU) bu the nomber seems too small by a half or 
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•capital may be peopled by holy Brahmins * or as holy 
Syeds, by Afghan or Boondehla soldiers, by Khutrees, 
Uroras and Buneeas engaged in trade, by Cashmecree 
weavers, and by mechanics and dealersof the many 
degraded or inferior races of Hindostan. None of these 
are, however, so powerful, so united, oi so numerous as 
to affect the surrounding rural population, although, 
after the Juts, the Khutrees are perhaps the most 
influential and enterprising race in the country.^ 

a third There are indeed no evact data on which to found an 
opinion , but the Sikh armies have never been held to contain 
fewer than 70,000 fighting men, they have been given as high aS 
1250,000 and there is no reason to doubt that between the Jeh- 
lum and Jumna they could muster nearly half the latter number 
of soldiers of their own faith, while it is certain that of an agri- 
culturafpeople no member of some families may engage m 
arms, and that one adult at least of other families Will always re- 
main behind to till the ground The gross Sikh population may 
probably be considered to amount to a million and a quarter 
•or a million and a half of souls, men, women, and children. 

The proportion of Hindoos to Mahometans throughout India 
generally has been variously estimated The Emperor Jehan- 
gheer {Memoirs, p 29 ) held them to be as five to one, which 
perhaps more unequal than the present proportion in the valley 
of the Ganges Mr. Elphinstone ( History of India, 11 238 and 
notes) takes the relative numbers for the whole country to be 
eight to one 

• In the Punjab, and along the Ganges, Brahmins have 
usually the appellation of Misser or Mitter, 1. e. Mithra, 
given to them, if not distinguished as Pundits, i e doctors 
or men of learning The title seems, according to tr&dition, 
or to the surmise of well informed native Indians, to have been 
introduced by the first Mahometan invaders, and it may perhaps 
show that the Brahmins were held to be worshippers of the sun 
by the Unitarian iconoclasts ' ^ ' 

t The jfehutrees of the Punjab maintain -the purity of their . 
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Of the wandering houseless races, the Chunggurs 
are the most numerous and the best known, and 
they seem to deserve nobcc as being probably the 
same as the Chlnganehs of Turkey the Russian TrI 
gans, the German Zlgueners, the Italian Zingaros, 
the Spanish Gitano^ and the English Gypsies, 

dotceni, tn i the legend it that tbaj repret^t thoto the wir 
rior race who yielded the Pan Rnm and were rpared by him. 
The tnbe it nameroas in the Upper Panjtb, and aboct DeUi'ano 
Hardw Rhatroet are foand in townt along the Ganges at far 
at Benares and Patna bat fn Bengal m Central India, and In 
the Deccan they teem to be strangers, or only to be represented 
by roiiogfimibctdalmiaga tofaror lonar ongio. In (he Pun- 
jab the rebgloot ctpltal of the Khotrees teemt to be tbe ancknt 
Depalpoor Tbe Kbotrcet dtride tbemtelves into three prin 
dp^ class n I the Charjttees, or the four clan ; II tbe Bairn* 
jatees or the twelre dani ) and 111 tbe Bawnnjateea, or fifty 
two dans. Tbe Ci^a/ssr are itt, the Sethi) snd the Mer 
hotat ) jrd, the fChoaou and 4tht the KDppo<^s, who are 
agaiD divided, the fine into tvo and tbe three otbert into three 
dattet Tbe pnoapal of the Ba tobdivisioos are CV^prs, 

Talwar ruanubo, Sdgbol, KuUer Uabta, ftc. Some of the 
Birmuijatu are as folKrva Buodaree, Meuxirso, Sehtet Sooree, 
Sanee, Unnod, Bohseen, Sobdee, Beboee, Teehon, Bbulieb, &c. 

The Urott daim to be the ofltpnng of Kbotree fsihen end 
of Veisya or Soodn mothera, and tberr legend is that they were 
settled in nembers aboot UcKch, when tbe Khntrees being ex 
pebed bom Dehii, migrated to Tatta and other places m Sindh, 
and sabtequentlr to MooitaiL Oaring tbelr wart K.b icreet atked 
the aid of tbe Urorars, bat they arere refoMHl attrttance The 
Khatrees in cooteqciuice ladaced tbe Brai'mins to debar tbe 
Urorai from the exera>e of religioos ntes and ther that remain- 
ed proscribed for toree banJred years, unttl S«da Bdoji and Sidh 
Seeama of Dopilpoor readmitted them witbin the ptle of 
Hiodoottm. Toe Hindoo baoirers of SjQearpoor are Uroras, 
and Hindoo th-^keepers of knorass and Bokhara are 
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About Delhi the race is called Kunjur, a word which 
in the Punjab, properly implies a courtezan dancing 
girl. 

The limits of Race and Religion are not the same, 
otherwise the two subjects might have been consider- 
ed together with advantage In Ludabh the people 
and the dependent rulers profess Lamaic Boodhism, 
which is so widely dfflfu'-ed throughout Central Asia, 
but the Tibetans of Iskardo, the Durdoos of Ghilghit, 


likewise held bv the people of the Punjab to be cf the same 
race The Uroras divide themselves into two main classes ; 
T. Ootradee, or of the north, and II Dukhunee, or of the 
South, and the latter has likewise an important subdivision 
narre^ Duhunee. 

In the lower Punjab and in Sindh, the whole Hindoo 
trading population isircluded by the Mahometans under the 
term “Kerar ” In the Upper Punjab the word is uefed to denote 
a coward or one base and abject, and about Mooltan it is 
likewise expressive of contempt as well of a Hindoo or a 
trafficker In Central India the Kerars form a tribe, but the 
term there literally means dalesmens or foresters although 
It has become the name of a class or tribe m the lap^e of 
centuries Professor Wilson somewhere, I think, identifies 

them with the Cirrhadse of the ancients and indeed Kerat 
is one of the five PrusfJias or regions of the Hindoos, these 
being Cheen Prusth, Yavun Prusth, Indr Prusth, Dukshun 
Prusth, and Kerat Prusth, which last is understood br the 
Indians to apply to the country between Oojein and Orissa. 
(Compare Wilson, Vi^hnoo Pooran, p. 175, note, for the 
Keratas of that book ) farther the Biahminical Gonds, 
of the Nerbuddar are styled “Raj Gonds,” while those who 
have not adopted Hmdobism continue to be called “Kirreea 
Gonds,” a term which seems to have a relation to their 
unaltered condition. 
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pnd the Kukkas and Bombas of the rugged mountains 
are Mahometans of the Sheoa persuasion. The people 
of Cashmeer of Kishtwar^ of Bhimbur of Pukhlee, 
and of the hills south and west to the salt range and 
the Indus, are mostly Soonee Mahometans, as 
are likewise the tnbes of Peshawar and of the valley 
of the Indus southward and also the inhabitants dt 
Mooltan and of the piains northward as far as Pind 
Dadul Khan Chunceot, and Depalpoor The people 
of the Himalayas, esatsward of Klshtwar and Bhimbur 
are Hindoos of the Brahmlnica! faith, with some 
Boodhist colonies to the north and some Mahometan 
families to the south west The Juts of "Manjha* and 
“Malwa" are mostly Sfkbs but perhaps not one-third 
of the whole population between the Jehlum and Jumna 
has yet embraced the tenets of Nanuk and Govind^ 
the other two-thirds being atUl equally divided between 
Islam and Brahminlsm. 

In every town excepting perhaps Leh and in most 
of the Plages of the Mahometan districts of Peshawur 
and Cashmeer and of the Sikh districts of Manjha and 
Malwa there are always to be found Hindoo traders and 
shopkeepers. The Khutrees prevail In the northern 
towns, and the Uroras are numerous In the provrace of 
Mooltan. Qlie Caahmeeree Brahmins emulate In intelll-- 
gence and usefulnesi the Mahratta Pandits and the 
Baboos of Bengal n they are a good deal employed In 
official business tfithough the Khutrees and the Uro- 
ras are the ordinary accountants and farmers of revenue.. 
In ‘‘Malwa" alone, that is, about Bhutinda and Soo- 
rnm^ can the Sikh population be found unmIxed and 
(here It has passed in to a saying, that the priest, the: 
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soldier, the mechanic, the shopkeeper and the plough- 
man are all equally SiKh. 

There are moreover, in the Punjab, as throughout 
India, several poor and contemned races, to whom 
Brahmins will not administer the consolations of re- 
ligion, and whoha^enot been sought as converts by 
tlfte Mahometans. These worship village or forest gods^ 
or family progenitors, or they invoke a stone as typical 
of the great mother of mankind ; or some have become 
acquainted with the writings of the later Hindoo re- 
formers, and regard themselves as inferior members of 
the Sikh community. In the remote Himalayas, again^. 
where neither Moolla nor Lama, nor Brahmin, has yet 
cared to establish himself, the people are equally with- 
out ir»structed priests and a determinate faith ; they 
worship the Spirit of each lofty peak, they erect 
temples to the limitary god of each snow clad 
summit, and believe that from time to time the- 
attendant servitor is inspired to utter the divm& 
will in oracular sentences, or that wheti the image of 
the Deitya or Titan is borne in solemn procession on 
their shoulders, a pressure to the right or left denotes 
good or evil fortune. * 

The characteristics of race and religion are every- 
where of greater importance than the accidents of 
position or the achievements of contemporary genius ; 


« In the Lower Himalayas of the Punjab there are many 
shrines to Googa or Goga, and the poorer classes of the plains 
likewise reverence the memory of the ancient hero His birth or 
appearance is variously related One account makes him the 
chief of Ghuznee, and causes him to war with his brothers 
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but the InBaencea of detcent and maniiefty of origin 
and worship need not be dwelt upon in all their rami' 
6cationt« The ayatcma of Boodha, of Brnmha, and of 
Mahomet are extensively dilTused m the eaitcm world, 
and the> Intimately a6fect the daily con'iuct of millions 
of men Bat for the most part, these creeds no longer 
inspire their votanes with enthusiasm the faith of the 
people is no longer a living principle, bat a sodal 
custom — a rooted an almost inttinctivo deference to 
what has been the practice of centuries. The Tibetan, 
who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incar 
nate In the world and who grossly thinks he per 
petuates a prayer by the motion of a wheel and the 
Hindoo who piously considers his partial gods to de» 
light In forms of stone or day would indeed still resist 
the nncongenial innovations of strangers but the*ipirit 
which erected temples to Shakya the Seer from the 
torrid to the frigid xone or which raised the Brahmins 
high aliove all other Indian races, and which led them 
to triumph in poetry and pbilosobpy is no longer to be 
found in its ancient rimplldty and vlgoor The Boodb 
1st and the reverer of the Veds is indeed each satished 
with bis own chance of a bappv immortality but be is 
Indiffercmt about the general reception of truth, snd 
while he will not himsdf bo despotically interfered" 
with be cares not what may be the fate of others, or 

UdooD and Soorjon Ha waa elals by them, bet behold ! a rock 
opened and Gooifa tfain sprang forth armed and mounted. An 
other accoont makes bJm the lord of Dnrd Dnrehm in the wastes 
of Ra]»arra, and this corretpoads in soenfi degree with wbet 
Ted {R^as i h a , {l4t7) sayaof the asme chtmpioo, who died 
fighting sgiinst the armies of Mehood. _ 
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what becomes of those who differ from him. Even the 
Mahometan, whose imagination must not be assisted 
by any visible similitude, is prone to invest the dead 
with the powers of intercessors, and to make pilgri" 
mages to the graves of departed mortal , and we should 
now look in vain for any general expression of that 
feeling which animated the simple Arabian disciple, or 
the hardy Toorkmun convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere 
true that, in the Mahometan world, there are still many 
zealous individuals, and many mountain and pastoral 
tribes, who will take up arms, as well as become passive 
martyrs, for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, 
and Persian, and Puthan would more readily unite for 
conscience sake under the banner of Mahomet, than 
Russian, and Swede, and Spainard are ever likely to 
march under one common “Labarum ” The Mussul- 
man feels proudly secure of his path to salvation , he 
will resent the exhortations of those whom he pities 
or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the Hindoo and 
the Boodhist, he is still actively desirous of acquiring 
merit by adding to the number of true believers^ But 
Boodhist, and Brahminits, and Mahometan, have each 
an instructed body of ministers, and each confides in 
an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed law. Their', 
reason and their hopes are both satisfied, and hence the 1 
difficulty of converting them to the Christian faith by T- 
the methods of the civilized moderns. Our mission- - 
aries, earnest and devoted men, must be content with 
the cold arguments of science and criticism ; they must 
not rouse the feelings, or appeal to the Imagimation ; 
they cannot promise aught which their hearers were not 
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lore of before they canoot go into the desert to fast, 
nor retire to the mountain tops to pray , they cannot 
declare the fulfilment of any fondly cherished hope of 
the people, nor, In anooQadng a great principle, can 
they point to the success of the sword and the visible 
favour of the Divinity No austerity of sanctitude con 
vinces the multitude, and the Pundit and the Moolafi 
can each oppose dialectici to dialectics, morality to 
morality and revelation to revelation. Our zealous 
preachers may create sects among ourselves, half Quiet 
i*t and half Epicurean they may persevre m their 
A laudable resolution of bringing up the orphans of 
heathen parent!, and they may gain some converts 
among mtelligeut inquirers as well as among tbe igno 
rant and the indigent, but it seems hopeless that^ they 
should ever Christiamse tbe Indian and Mahometan 
worlds. • 

The obsrtrvers of the andent creeds quietly pursue 
the even tenor of their way self satisfied and almost 
indififerent about others but the Sikhs are converts to 
« new religion the seal of the double dispensation of 


* The mjuses can <mlj be ccmnaced by mesas repodiated by 
reasoQ and tbe lastrocied lotcllect of man, and Che foulity d 
endearoonag to coonace the learned by ar^meot is exempb 
fied in Martyn*! Persian Cootroverues trausiated by hr Lee 
in tbe disenssKms carried oo between tbe Christian mission- 
aries at Allahabad and tbe Mabometan MooUas at Lseknov 
In Rammohtm Roy^s work on Ddsm and the Vedas and in the- 
pabiiihed correspondence of tbe Tnttnbodbioee Sahha of Cal 
cstta. Koran bmance of tbe sadsf^cdon of tbe Hindoos wHb 
/Jktir treed, see Uootcroft, Irmvds L ri8, where some Oodas 
acts commend i/at for beCeriof like tbdm, in a God 1 
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Brumha and Mahomet their enthusiam is still fresh, 
and their faith is still an active and a living principle. 
They are persuaded that God himself is present with 
them, that he supports them m all their endeavours, 
and that sooner or later He will confound then enemies 
for His own glory. This feeling of the Sikh people 
deserves the attention of the English, both as a civilized 
nation and as a paramount government Those who 
havd heard a follower of Goroo Govind declaim on the 
destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthusiasm and 
every mucsle quivering with excitement, can under- 
stand that spirit which impelled the naked Arab against 
the mail clad troops of Rome and Persia, and which 
led our own chivalrous and believing forefathers 
through Europe to battle for the cross on the shores of 
Asia. The Sikhs do not form a numerous sect, yet ■ 
their strength is not to be estimated by tens of thous- 
ands, but by the unity and energy of religious fervor 
and warlike temperament They will dare much, and 
they will endure much, for the mystic " Khalsa ” or 
commonwealth , they are not discouraged by defeat, and 
they ardently look forward to the day when Indians 
apd Arabs, and Persians and Turks, shall all acknow- 
ledge the double mission of Nanuk and Govind 
Singh 

The bharacteristics of race are perhaps more deep 
seated and enduring than those of religion , but, in con- 
sidering any people, the results of birth and breeding* 
of descent and instruction, must be held jointly in view 
The Juts or Jats are known in the north and west of 
India as industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and as hardy yeoman equallj’’ read} to take up arms 
4 
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and to follow the plongh. They form, perhaps the 
finest rural population in India. On the Jumna, tbcir 
general superiority Is appareoty and Bhurtpoor bears 
witness to their merits while on the Sntloj religious 
reformation and political ascendancy have each served 
to give spirit to their industry and acbvity and purpose 
to their courage.* The Raines the Malees and some 
others are not inferior to the Juts in labonnoamess and 
sobriety although they arc so in enterprise and resolu 
tion The Rajpoots are always brave men and they 
form too a desirable peasantry The Goojers every 
whore prefer pasturage to the plough whether of the 
Hindoo or Mahometan faith. The Bclotcbcs do not 
become careful cultivators even when long settled in 
the plains, and the tnbes adjoining the bills are of a 
disposition turbulent and predatory They mostly de 
vote themselves to the rearing of camels and they tra 
verse Upper India in charge of herds of that useful 
animal The Afghans are good husbandmen when 
they have been accustomed to peace in the plains of 
India, or when they feel secure in their own valleys, 
but they are even of a more turbulent character than 
the Belotchcs and they are everywhere to be met with 


Undertbe English l yslem of telliiig the proprietary nght In 
Tillages when the old freeholder or former pnrehaser may be 
tmable to pay the land tai^ the JaU of Upper India are ^ndo- 
ally becoming the potsetsors of the giealn portion of the soil a 
fact which the aothor first heard oo die high anthonty of Mr Tho< 
mason, the Lieutenant Goremor of the North Western Pronnees. 
It b a common saying that if a Jat has fifty mpecs, he will 
rather dig a wall or boy a pair of bullocks with the money 
than spend it on the idle rrinoug* of a marriage* 
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as mercenary soldiers. Both races are, in truth, in 
their own country little better than freebooters, and the 
Mahometan faith has mainly helped them to justify 
their excesses against unbelievers, and to keep them to- 
gether under a common banner for purposes of defence 
or aggression The Khutrees and Uroras of the cities 
.^nd towns are enterprising as merchants and frugal as 
tradesmen. They are the principal financiers and ac- 
countants of the country , but the ancient military 
spirit frequently reappears amongst the once royal 
“ Khshutrees,” and they become able governors of pro- 
vinces and skilful leaders of armies.ii" The industry and 
mechanical skill of the stout-limbed prolific Cashmeerees 


* Hurree Singh, a Sikh, and the most enterprising of Runjeet 
Singh’s generals, was a Khutrce , and the best of his gover- 
nors, Mohkum' Chund and Sowun Mull, were of the same race. 
The learning of Boloo Mull, a Khunna Khuttree and a follow 
of the Sikh chief of Alhoowaleea, excites some little jealousy 
among the Brahmins of Lahore and of the Jalundhur Dooab , 
and Chundoo Lai, who so long managed the affairs of the Nizam 
of Hydrabad, was a Khutree of Northern India, and greatly 
encouraged the Sikh mercenanes in that pnncipality m opposi- 
tion to the Arabs and Afghans The declension of the Khu- 
trees from soldiers and sovereigns into traders and shopkeepers, 
has a parallel in the history of the Jews Men of active minds 
will always find employment for themselves, and thus we know 
what Greeks became under the victorious Romans, and what 
they are under the ruling Turks We likewise know that 
the vanquished Moors were the most industnous of the 
subjects of mediaeval Spam , that the Moghuls of Bntish India 
are gradually applying themselves to the business of 
exchange, and it is plain that the traffickers as well as the 
pnests of Saxon England, Frankish Gaul, and' Gothic Italy, 
must have been chiefly of Roman descent. 
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arc as well known as their poverty thwr tamenes* 
of splnt, and their loose moi^allty T^e people of the 
hills south and east of Cashmeer, arc not marked by 
any peculiar and well determined character, excepting 
that the few unmixed Rajpoots possess the personal 
courage and the pride of race which distinguish them 
elsewhere, and that the Gakkers still chertah the 
raembrance of the times when they resisted Baber and 
aided Hamaioon. The Tibetans, while they arc care- 
ful cultivators of their diminutive fields rising tier upon 
tier are utterly debased In spirit, and at present they 
seem incapable of Independence and even of resistance 
to gross oppression. The system of polyandry obtains 
among them not as a perverse law but as a necessary 
institution. Every spot of ground within the bill frblch 
can be cultivated has been under the plough for ages 
the pumber of mouths must remain adapted to the 
number of acres and the proportion is pres er v e d by 
limiting each proprietary family to one giver of chil 
dren. The fatroductlon of Mahometanism in the west, 
by enlarging the views of the people and promoting 
epiigration has tend^ to tnodUy this rule, and even 
among the Lama/c T/betans any casual influx of wealth 
as from trade or other sources immediately leads to 
the formatioo of s^iarato establishments by the several 
members of a house.* The wild tribes of Cbibbs and 

* ReBirdlnj the polyandry of Ladakh, Mooraoft (Trtnvls 
U. 3ti may be referred to, and also the Jotunnl cf 

(At AHmUc Society of Bengai frr 1844 , p. toi tctu The effects 
of the ayatem on bastardy aeetn marked, and thoa oot of 
760 people in the little dlairfct of Honffrong aroond the 
Junction of the Sotlej and FiUoe (or SpiU^ riren, there yrtn 
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Buhows in the hills, the Juns and Kathees, and the 
Doghers and Bhuttes of the plains, need not be parti- 
cularly described , the idle and predatory habits of 
some and the quiet pastoral occupations of others, are 
equally the result of position as of character. The Juns 
and Kathees tall, comely, and long-lived races, feed 
vast herds of camels and black cattle, which furnish 
the towns with the prepared butter of the east, and 
provide the people themselves with their loved 
libations of milk.* 

The limits of creeds and races which have been de- 
scribed must not be regarded as permanent. Through- 
out India there are constant petty migrations of tne 
agricultural population taking place. Political oppres- 
sion, oj droughts, or floods, cause the nhabitants of a 
village, or of a district to seek more favoured tracts 
and there are always chiefs and rulers who are ready 
to welcome industrious emigrants and to assign them 
lands on easy terms This causes some fluctuation in 
the distinction of races, and as in India the tendency 


found to be 26 bastards, which gives a proportion of about 
1 in 29 , and as few grown-up people admitted themselves 
to be illegitimate, the number may even be greater In 1835 
the population of England and Wales was about 14,750,000 
and the number of bastards affiliated (before the new poor 
law came into operation) was 65,475, or i in about 226 
{Wad^s British History^ pp 1041 — 1055 ); and even should 
the number so born double those affiliated, the proportion, 
would still speak against polyandry as it affects female purity. 

* “Chi milk sustained, and blest with length of days, 

The Hippomolgi, peaceful, just, and wise ” 

Iliad., xiii. Coivjieds Translation^ 
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is to a distiDCtfcn or separation of families the number 
of dans or tribes has become almost Infinite. Within 
the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Belotches up 
the Indus are not of remote occurence, while the occu 
pation by the Sindhian Daoodpotras of the Lower Sutlej 
took place within the last bnndred years. The migration 
of the Doghers from Delhi to Fecrozpoor and ‘of 
the Johyas from Marwar to Pakputtum also oh the 
Sutlej are hlstoncal rather than traditional while the 
hardworking Hindoo Mehtnms are stIlJ moving fami 
ly by family and village by village eastward away from 
the Raree and Cbenab and are insinuating themselves 
among less indnstrioos but more wBjbke tribes. 

Although religious wars scarcely take place among 
the Boodhifts Brabmlolsta, and Mahometan; of the 
present day and although religious fervor has almost 
disappeared from among the professors at least of the 
former faiths, proselytlsm Is not unknown to any 
of the three creeds and Mahometanism as possessing 
still a strong vitality within it, will long continue to 
find converts among the Ignorant and the barbarous. 
Islamism Is extending up the Indus from Iskardo to- 
wards Leh and Is thus Incroacbing upon the more worn 
outBoodhIsm while thebmitsoftheldolatroos **Kafirs 
almost bordering on Pesbwur are dally becoming 
narrower To the sooth and castwardof Cashmcer 
Mahometanism has also bad recent triumphs, and in 
every large dty and In every Mussulman principality 
m India, there IS reason to believe that the religion of 
the Arabian prophet Is gradually gaining ground. 
In the Himalayas to the eastward of Klsbtwar the 
lUjpoot conquerors hive not sirned Brahmlfllsm 
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beyond the lower valleys , and in'-o the wilder glens, 
occupied by the ignorant worshippers of local divinities, 
the Boodhists have recently begun to advance, and 
Lamas of the red or yellow sects are now found where 
none had set foot a generation ago. Among the forest 
tribes of India the influence of the Brahmins continues 
to increase, and every Bheel or Gond, or Kohlee who 
acquires power or money, desires to be thought a 
Hindoo rather than a “Mletcha but, on the other 
hand, the Indian laity has, during the last few hundred 
yeardS, largely assumed to itself the functions of the 
priesthood, and although Hindooism may lose no vota 
ries, Gosayens and secular Sadhs usurp the authorit} 
of Brahmins in the direction of the conscience. Thi 
Sikhs continue to make convert^ but chiefly within the 
limits of their dependent sway, for the colossal powe 
of the English has arrested the progress of their arm: 
to the eastward, and has left the Juls of the Jumna anc 
Ganges to their old idolatry. 


« Half of the principality of Bhopal, m Central India, wr 
founded on usurpations from the Gonds, who appear to ha\ 
migrated in force towards the west about the middle of th 
seventeenth century, and to have made themselves suprem 
in the valley of the Nerbudda about Hashungabad, m spue < 
the exertions of Aurungzeb, until an Afghan adventurer attacl 
ed them on the decline of the empire, and complete! 
subdued them The Afghan converted some of the vanquishe 
to his own faith, partly by force and partly by conferring Jagheer 
partly to acquire merit and partly to soothe his conscience, an 
there are now several families of Mahomptan Goods in th 
possession of little fiefs on either side of the Nerbudda Thes 
men have more fully got over the gross superstition of their raci 
than th" Gonds who have adopted Hindooism 
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OLD INDIAN CREEDS, MODERN REFORMS AND THE 
TEACHING OF NANtJK, OP TO 1 529 A. D 

c 

Tkt Bocdhuts — 7)u Brahmtns and Kkntrt4S' — Reaiiton 
ef Boodhtsm on victorious Brakunnism, — Lahtuds of 
orthodoxy — Skunkuf Ackarj and Scavisnu — Monastic 
orders ^Ramanocj and Vatsknnvtsvu- — The Doctrine 
of Mayo. — The Mahometan conqutsL — The reciprocal 
action of Brahmtntsirt and MahomeCamsne, — The sue 
cesstve innovattons of Ramanund Gorukhnaik Kubeer 
Cheitun and VuUiK — The reformation of NastuK 

I 

The condition of India from remote ages to the pre 
sent time, i« an episode in the history of the world in 
fenor only to the fall of Romo and the establishment 
of Chnatlamty At an early period the Asiatic penln 
sula, from the southern Ghats* to the Himalayan 
mountains would seem to have been colonized by a 
warlike subdlviilon of the Caucasian race which spoke 
a language similar to theanaent Medic and Persian and 
which here and there, near the greater rivers and the 
shores of the ocean, formed orderly communities pro- 
fessing a religion resembling the worship of Babylon 
and Egypt— a creed wblcb under varying types, is stii^ 
the solace of a large portion of mankind Aryavurt,” 
the land of good men or believers, compnsed Dehli and 
Lahore, Goojrat and Bengal but it was on the banks 
of the Upper Ganges tbit the latent energies of the 
people first received an Impulse, which produced the 
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peculiar civilizatfcn of the Brahmins, and made a few 
heroic families supreme from Arachosia to the Gulden 
Chersonese India illustrates the power of Darius and 
the greatness of Alexander, the philosophy of Greece 
and the religion of China , and while Rome was con- 
tending with Germans and Cimbri and yielding to Goths 
anM Kuns, the Hindoos absorbed, almost wjtnnut an 
effort, swarms of Scj’thic barbarians they dispersed 
Sicai’f tney enrolled Gitaean^ig their most famous 
tribes, t and they made others serve as their valiant 
defenders]; India aherwards checked the victorious 


* Vikrurrujeet denve'l hia title of Sikaree from his exploits 

f 

against the Sics (lakae) The '•ace is still perhaps preserved 
pure in the wilds of Tirtan, between Yarkund anH the Man- 
sarawnr *L ike, where the Sokpos call-d Kelmaks [Calnrus] 
by the Mahomet ms, contin te to be dreaded bv the people of Tibet 
t The Gets are referred to as the same with the ancient 
Chinese Yuechi, and the moriern Juts or Jat'j, but their iden 
tity IS as yet perhaps rather a reasonable conclusion than a 
logical or cuticnl deduction ^ 

{ The four Agmekoola tribes of Khutrees or Rajpoots are 
here alluded to, viz the Chohans, S'dunkees, Powars (or Pro- 
mars), and the Purihars The unnimed progenitors of these 
race^ seem clearly to have been invaders who sided with the 
Brah nins in their w irf ire, p irtly with the oM Knutrees, partly 
with increasing schismatics, and p irtly with mvadmg Groeco- 
Bactrians, and whose wirlike merit, as wrll as tiine'y aid and 
subsequent conformiti, got them enrolled as “fireborn, ’ in con- 
tradistmcti in to the solar and lunar fimilies The ^gneekoolas 
are now mamlv found iji the tract of country extending from 
Oojein to Rewail near Benares, and Mount Aboo is asserted to 
be the place of their miraculous birth or appearance. Vikrunia- 
jeet, the ch itnpion of Brahminism, was a Powar according to the 
common accounts ' 

5 
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career of Islam bnt she could not wholly resist the 
fierce enthusiasm of the Toorkmun hordes she became 
one of the most splendid of Mahometan empires, and 
the character of the Hindoo mind has been parmanent 
ly altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet The 
well being of India a mduatrioua millions Is now linked 
with the fate of the foremost nation of the West ar/d 
the representatives of Jodaean faith and Roman polity 
will long wage a war of pnndples with the speculative 
Brahmin the authoritative MooUa, and the hardy be 
heving Sikh. 

The Brahmins and tbcir valiant Khutrets had a long 
and arduous contest with that andent faith of India, 
which, as successively modified become famous as Bood 
histn.* Wnen Munnoo wrote, perhaps nine ceptorles 


• The raltUre pnont^ of Brahmimtm aod Boodblsm contioae* 
tobcargaedand disjratod among the iBamed Tlie wide diffa 
sum at one period of Boodlunn m iodu U as certam as tbe later 
predotumaoce of Brahm oism bot tlio tmdb seems to be thutltcf 
are of mdepeadeat ongio, aod that they existed for a long tune 
cootemporaneooslr ( the former chiefly m the sooth-west, and the 
latter about Oode and rbboot It is not, hoverer necessary to 
suppose, with U. Bomouf, that Boodhlsm is purely and originally 
lodiaiL ( Inir9dMchou m PHistouf du BmddJaswu Imditn^ Arer 
tissement n) Notwitfa standi eg tbe probable denvatioa of the 
name from the Sanscrit “boodee, mtcUigenco or from the “ bo 
orb‘*odee, i. a. dia fiats rthgutm or peepoltrec. The Brahmini 
cal genhit gradnafly recerre d a derelopment which rcodered the 
Hindoos proper supreme throughout the landj but their superior 
leanung became of help to their aetagomsts, and Gowtum, himself 
a Brahmin or a Khutree, would appeario hare taken adrantage 
of the knowledge of the hierarchy to gire a purer and more scicn 
tlfic form to Boodbifm, and thus to become its great apostle in 
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before Christ, when Alexander conquered, and even 
seven hundred ypars afterwards, when the obscure 
Fahian travelled and studied, there were kingdoms 
ruled by others than “Arayas and ceremonial Boodh- 
ism, with Its indistinct apprehensions of a divinity, had 
more votaries than the monotheism of the Veds, which 
admitted no similitude more gross than fire, or air or 
the burning sun.^t^ During this period the genius of 

succeeding tirUes Of the moderA faiths, Saivisitt perhaps most 
correctly represents the original Vedic worship (Compare Wilson, 
As Res, xvii 17 1, &c , and Vtshtioo Pooran, Preface, bciv ) 
Jatntsm and Vatshnumsvt are the resultants of the two beliefs in a 
Boodhish and Brahminical dress respectively, while Saktisirj, still 
vividly illustrates the old superstition of the masses of the people 
whose ignorant minds quailed before the dread goddess of famine, 
pestilence, and death The most important monument of Boodhism 
now remaining is perhaps the “tope” or hemisphere, near Bhilsa 
in Central Ihdia, which it is a disgrace to the English that they 
partially destroyed a generation ago in search of imaginary cham- 
bers, or vessels containing relics, and are only now about to 
have delineated, and so made available to the learned The nu- 
merous bas-rehefs of its singular stone inclosilre still vividly repre- 
sent the manners as well as the belief of the India of Asnka, and 
show that the Tree, the Sun, and the S’toopa (or “tope”) itself — 
“apparently the type of Meroo or the Central Mount of the World 
— were, along with the impersonated Boodha, the principal ob- 
jects of adoration at that period, and that the country was 
then partlv peopled bv a race of men wearing high caps and 
short tunics, so different from the ordinary dress of Hindoos 
* “There seem to have been no images and no visible 
types of the objects of worship,” sais Mr Elphmstone, in his 
most useful and judicious History (1 73 ), quoting^ Professor 
Wilson, Oxford Lectures, the Vishnoo Foot an , vhile, with 
regard to fire, it is to be remembered that in the Old Testament* 
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Hindooijm became fully developed and the Brahmins 
nvalled the Greek' In the greatness arjd the vanety of 
their triumphs. Epic poems show hjj,h iroapinatlve 
and descriptive powers and the Ramavoon and Muha 
bhTTut still raov- the feelings and affect the character 
of the people. Mathematical science was so perfec^ 
and astronomical observition so complete, that the 
paths of the sun and moon were accurately measured • 
The philosophy of the learned few was perhaps for 
the fiiNt time firmly allied with the theology of the 
believing many and Brahminlsm laid down as articles 

and rren in tt< New it la the pirmpal fimbol of the 
Hoi Spirit (S r ns Lift of Jt us 361 ) TT>e Veda, how 
ever allude to penorified eneiyie end tttnbole*, Jhj* 
mo otheismof the ivtiem 1 not more ffected b the rntrodoe* 
txm of the cn*atl g Br mb* ihe d itroyiny Si a- aod nther 
minor power* than the omntpotence of Jrhovih It Inter 
ferod wi h b th* hi nrchle* of the Jewlib he*irrn. Yrt, In 
tmtK mach hi to be learnt with rrRard to the Ved and Ve- 
duntiam otwith tindi c the ln»n’o*bIe J^buor* of CoJebnr>ke 
and oth ra, and then fat crmincntary rr fntrTT>ret» ion of Rnm 
moHm R (d ^eretrcAsr TrunsvJl nt Rtyul Asiatic 
Scciety L and i and Fttrnmahvn Ror en tits Vtiis) T^e tnmitatkm 
of the VtitaHi y® \n W ni s M n^oa (ii. 17 ) and ih imprtnr 
ed version ot Dr Rewr (Jcvmal Asiatic *^oof 1 r cf Btn/^ Feb. 
184 No. ToS ), iba be manbed ndth ad«i taye If transl* or* 
• mild epeat the S nrc it tenn* with expanded me*ninR» In En? 
liah tiling term* nf fy-e ach'»Ja ilc nr mn/iern aiatero* 

which iceni to th m to be eq Ivalent tbf) wot Id roateriall he p 
stodents tounderauai the real doctrine of the onginil •pecn* 
Liioft, 

* The so called solar year in common ase In India tal.es no 
ac^Qt of the precession of the eqmn x»* bot, as a sidereal 
year it U almost exact. The rrrolDtlon of the points of mtcrsectlos 
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of faith, the unity of God, the creation of the world, 

the immortality of the soul, and the responsibility of 

man Tne remote dwellers upon the Ganges distinctly 

made known that future life about which Moses is 

silent or obscure, and that unity and omnipoterice of 

the Creator which were unknown to the polytheism 

oi the Greek and Roman multitude, t and to the 

dualism of the Mithraic legislators , while Vyasa 


of the ecliptic and equator nevertheless appears to have 
been long- known to the Hindoos, and some of their epochs were 
obvious'y based on the calculated period of the phenomenon 
(Compare Mr Davis’s paper in the As Res , vol n and Bentley's 
Astronomy of the Hindoos^ pp 2—6 88 ) 

•One IS almost more willinpf to admit that, m effect, the 
Jews generally held Jehovah to be their God onlv, or a limitary 
divinit\, than that the wise and instructed Moses (whom Strabo 
held to be an Egi ptian pnest and a Pantheist, as quoted in VoU 
nefs Rums, ch x^ii sea g, note) could be'ieve in the perish- 
able nature of the soul jT^ut the critical Sadducees nevertheless 
so inteipreted their pr<^phet, although the Eg' ptians his mas- 
ters were held by Herodotus (^Euterpe, cxxni ) to be the first 
who the und' mg nature of the spirit of man Socrates 

and Plato, with all th“ir longings, could only feel assured 
that the soul had more of immortality than aught else {P/uedOf 
Sydenham and Taylads translation, iv 374 ) 

+ The unk town God of the Athenian'?, Fatf*, the avenging 
Neme'?i«, and other powers independent of Zeus or Jupiter, show 
the dis'iatisfactmn of tl'e ancient mind with the ordinary mylho- 
logv ; and u'^less modern rritinsm has detected interpolations, 
P“rhans both Rishop Thirlwall ( History of Greece, i 192. &c ), and 
Mr ^ story ot Greece, \ 3 and chap xvi Parti generally), 

have too much disregarded the sense which the pious and 
admiring Cowper gave to Homer’s occasional mode of using 
“the is” ( Odyssey, xiv with CowpePs note, p 48 vol. 11. 
Edition of 1802. ) ^ , 
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perhaps sarpassed Plato In keeping the people 
trecnbUngly alive to the pnoishment which awaited 
evil deeds * The immortality of the sool was Indeed 
encambered with the doctnne of transmlgaratlonf 
the active virtues were perhaps deemed less mentorloas 

• Ritter ( AncUnt Pkilota^kj ii. 387 ) Ubon to eicme Pl^to 
for his “ tftsiienttan to the sabject of daty or obbgabon, oo the 
plea that the Socrabc fratem did not admit of necessity or of a 
compolaory pnnaple Bacon Ues open in an lefenor decree 
the same objection as Plato, of onderratlpg the importance 
moral philosophy (compare HaSUmfs LxioaiitTt ef Ewopty 1 
191 and Macaolay Rdxnburfk Rrview July 1837 p> 84 -) andy 
a itfo n g sense of doty towards God is essential to the well bdng 
ofsoaety if not to syitemi of transcendental or matenal pbUo 
sophy In the East, however pbJosopfay has alweys been more 
closely allied to theology than In driltted Greece or f modern 
Europe. Plato, iodeod arraigns the dead and torments the lools 
of the wicked (see for mrtance G^rxiAS SfdenMom and ToyloP* 
Trajt ir 451- k and practically among men the doctrine 

may be eS'ectrve or sufficient t hot with the Greek piety U simply 
lostice towards the gods, and a matter of choice or plea«nre on 
the part of t^e Imperishable human spinL (Compare SMxitr- 
Iiitroductums l« Plaids Diohgvn p l8l &c^ acd 
RiitfPt Ancsent PktUsopky H 374. ) Nor can it be distmetly taid 
that Vyaaataoght the principle of gratefol righteiwisness as now 
understood to be binding on mes, and to coostitote their doty and 
obligation and probably the Indun mav merely have the adran 
tagq of being a theological teacher instead of an ontological specu 
lator 

The morenskns Christiao writers on Hindoo theology seize 
epoQ the doctrine of transmigratios as nmiting the freedom of 
the win and the degree of isolation of the soul, when thus sac 
cessively manifested hi the world clouded with the imperfectKm of 
prerions appea’ancei. A man. It is said, tbos becoma subject 
to the Fite of the Greeks and Romans. (Compare Ward cn 
Uu Hindocs U. InirodiUiffty Rtmarks xxnii, Ac ) But the 
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than bodily austerities and mental abstraction, 
and the Brahmin polity was soon fatally clogged 
with the dogma of inequality among men, and with the 
institution of a body of hereditary guardians of 
religion ^ 


so«lso weighed down with the sms of a former eMstence does not 
seem to difter m an ethical point of view, and as regards our con- 
duct in the present life, from the soul encumbered with the sin 
of Adam Philosophically, the notions seem equally but modes 
of accounting for the existence of evil, or for its sway over men, 

• The sjstem of cas/^, as it has become developed in 
India, as it obtained in Egypt and in Persia, as it was exempli- 
fied in an ancient “Gens” with its separate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, as it partially obtained in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and as it exists even now, is worthy of an essay 
distinguished by the npest scholarship, and by the widest experi- 
ence of life and knowledge of the human mind In India it has 
evidently been an institution of gradual progress up to the per- 
nicious perfection of latter days, and in early times the bounds 
were less markedly defined, or lesb carefully observed, than during 
the last few hundred years The instance of Viswamitrs acquisi- 
tion of Brahminhood is Well known, as is Vikrumajeet’s almost 
successful desire of attaining to the same emience Vyasa 
likewise raised a Soodra to an equahtv with the priestlv class, 
and his descendants are stiU looked upon as Brahmins, although 
inferior in degree ( Watd on the Hindoos, i 85, and see Munnoo’s 
Institutes, chap x. 42 — 72 &c , for admissions that merit could 
open the ranks of caste ) Even in the present generation, some 
members of the Jut Sikh family of Sindhanwala, related to that 
of Runjeet Singh, made an attempt to be admitted to a partici- 
pation in the social rites of Khutrees , and it may be assumed 
as certain that had the conquenng Moghuls and Puthans been 
without a vivid belief and an organized priesthood, they wmuld 
have adopted Vedism and have become enrolled among the 
Khutrees or ruling races ^ 
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The Brahmins succeeded In expelling the Boodhlst 
faith from the Indian peninsula and when Shunkur 
Achtfj journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after 
Christ, a fe«T learned men and the Inoffensive half con 
forming Jems • a)on? remained to represent the 
“Mletchaa the barbarians or "gentiles” of Hindooism. 
The Khutrees had acquired kingdoms heathen prlnc£i 
had been subdued or converted and the Brahmins 
who ever denounced os prophets rather than preached 


Perhaps the relormer RamanojiA eapresaed the orujinal 
principle oflndun laceidolsl CMt when he taid that Kubeer 
the weaver bid become • Brahmm ksoviog Brubm or 
God- (7A# Mfsiuji b iW ) 

The M«iioia«<aaf of fa<liA taodfallf divide thernseires ioto 
four claa$e«» aAer the aaoDrr of the Hindoos, t!z 
S bekhi, Mogbol#, sod Patbans. AU are noble indeed, but tb« 
fonner tvo, as Tepres^eung the tnbe of Mnbnmei and the 
direct progeny of Alee bu son I law srn preetnineat. It 1* 
iDcevise a fset, at leest lo the no ib vest, that a Khntrre 
c uu r eit frotn Hiodooiim, «r any convert from Sfkhi w is sl>led 
a Shekh, and that coarena of inferior races are classed as Mo- 
gbols a^d Putbans. Doubtless a Brahmin who should become a 
Mahometan, would at once be classed among the S des- 

♦The modern Jems frankly sdm d ih« cnanecdon of their 
faith with that of the Boodbists, and the Jemee traders of 
Eastern Malwa datin the anaent "Tope near Bbllsa as vir 
tnallr a temple nf their own creed The date of the gentral 
recognluoD nf the }eins as a sect is doubtful, bnt It Is anions 
, that the " Kosh or vocabolary of Ummer Singh, does not 
rxmtajn the word Jem, altboogb the word “Jm • is cntimerated 
among the names of Mayaderee, the regent goddess of tba 
tnaterial Dnlvcrse and (|ie mother of Cowtam the Boodblst 
patriarch or prophet. Is the Dbagavst, sgaio, Bowdh it repto- 
M ted as the s o of Jm, and as about to appear In Keeknt Des 
at fiebar 
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as missionaries, were powerless in foreign countries 
if no royal inquirer welcomed them, or if no ambitious 
warrior followed them. Hindooism .had attained its 
limits, and the victory brought with it the seeds of 
decay. The mixture with strangers led to a partial 
adoption of their usages, and man’s desire for sym- 
pafhy ever prompted him to seek an object of wor- 
ship more nearly allied to himself in nature than the 
invisible and passionless divinity, The concession 
of a simple black stone as a mark of direction to the 
senses, t no longer satisfied the hearts or understand- 
ings of the people, and Shunkur Acharj, who could 
silence the Bauddha materialist, and confute the 


^ Mr Elphinstone ( History of India, i. 189 ) observes that 
Rama and Krishna, with their human feelings and congenial acts, 
attracted more votaries than the gloomy Siva, and I have some- 
where noticed, I think m the Edinburgh Review, the truth well- 
enlarged upon, vir that the sufferings of Jesus matenally aided 
the growth of Christianity by enlisting the sympathies of the 
multitude m favour of a crucified God The bitter remark of 
Xenophanes, that if oxen became religious their gods would be 
bovine m form, is indeed most true as expressive of a general 
desire among men to make their divinities anthropomorphous. 
( Grote, History of Greece, iv, 523 , and Thirwall, History, il 136 ) 
t Hindoo Saivisra, or the worship of the Lingam, seems to 
repr'*sent the compromise which the learned Brahminsm made 
when they endeavoured to exalt and purify the superstition of 
the multitude, who throughout India continue to this day to see 
the mark of the near presence of the Divinity m every thing 
The Brahmins may thus have taught the mere Fetichist, that 
when regarding a simple black stone, they should think of the 
invisible ruler of the universe , and they may have wished to 
leave the Boodhist image worshippers some point of direction 
for the senses That the Lingam is typical of reproductive 
6 
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infidel Cbarvak,* was corapelled to admit the worship 
of VIrtacs and Powers, and to allow images as well as 
formless types to be ensbrfoed /a temples. The 
‘ self existcnp needed no longer to be addressed direct, 
and the orthodox could pay his dcYotloni to the Pre- 
serving Vishnoo to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent 
of the Sun, to Gunes the helper of men, or to the re 
productive energy of nature personified as womahp with 
every assurance that his prayers would be heard, and 
his offerings accepted, by the Supreme Being t 

The old Brahmin worship had been domestic or 
solitary and that of the Boodhists pobllc or congrega 
tional the Brahmin ascetic separated himself from his 
fellows but the BoodhUt hermit becameTa ccenobite, 
the member of a community of devotees the Erabmln 


ensrg7 seems wholly ^ of latar dmes, ud to b« coofined 
to the few who iDgemotttly or penr en aly toe recoadne meanmgs 
ta ordiiurjr •uoihtudes. ( Comare Wilsoa, VuJkMco PetraXy 
Preface, Inv) 

• Prcrfcuor WtUon { Atimtit Rtftrnrdm art 18.) denrei the 
title of the Charrak school from a Uoonee or seer of that name 
bat the Brahmioa, at least of Mal»m, denre the djitioctire came, 
both of the teacber and of ttie system, from CAonw permasire, 
excellent, and Pki, fpeeeb, — thos makuifr the ocEmI simply 
the lopcal Of dialectic, or perhaps sophUdcal, as rt has becorce 
in tact The Cbarrakices are wholly materialist, and ia dermn; 
coosdcmsness from a particolar aj'^re^adoo or coedititm of the 
elements of the body they teem to hare antiapated the phTskv 
loffiit Dr Lawrence, who makes the brain to secrete tbotight 
as the lirer socretes bHo. ( Compare Wlson, Akf,, xtU. joS, 
and TrcyfPt Doitsittity fu 198, note,) 

t The fire sects enomerated are stiH held to represent the 
most orthodox raneties of Hmdooitm. 
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reired a family before he became an anchorite, but 
the Boodhist vowed celibacy and renounced most of 
the pleasures of sense. These customs of the van- 
quished had their effect upon the conquerors, and Shun- 
kur Acharj, in bis endeavour to strengthen orthodoxy, 
enacted the double part of St. J?asil and Pope 
Hofiorius. * He established a monastery of Brahmin ' 
ascetics , he converted the solitary “Dundee,” with his 
staff and waterpot, into one of an order, a monk or friar, 
at once ccenobitic and mendicant, who lived upon alms 
and who practised chastity.f The ofticr was 


* All scholars and inquirers are deeply indebted to Professor 
Wilson for the account he has given of the Hindoo sects in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth voloumes of the Asiatic Researches The 
works, indtied, which are abstracted, arc m the hands of many 
people m India, particularly the Bhuggut Mala (or History of 
the Saints ) and its epitomes , but the advantage is great of being 
able to study the subject with the aid of the notes of a deep 
scholar personally acquainted with the country It is only to be 
regretted that Professor Wilson has not attempted to trace the 
progress of opinion or reform among sectaries , but neither does 
such a project appear to have occurred to Mr. Ward, in his 
elaborate and valuable but piecemeal volumes on the Hindoos 
Mohsun Fanee, who w'rote the Dabistan, has even less of sequence 
or of argument, but the observations and views of an intelligent, 
although garrulous and somewhat credulous Mahometan, who 
flourished nearly two centuries ago, have nevertheless a peculiar 
value, and Capt Trover’s careful translation has now rendered 
the book accessible to the English public. 

t Shunkur Acharj was a Brahmin of the south of India, 
and according to Professor Wilson (As Res, xvii i8o), he 
flourished dunng the eighth or ninth century but his date is 
doubtful, and if, as is commonly said, Ramanooj was bis 
disciple and sister’s son, he perhaps lived a century or a century 
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rendered stjlJ farther dtabnet by the chotce of Siva as 
the truest type oT God an example which was soon fol 
lowed and daring the eJeventh century, Ramanoo] 
established a fraternity of Brahmins named after him 
self who 'adopted sotoe refined rales of conduct, who 
saw the Deity in Vishnoo and who degraded the Su 
premo Being by attributing to blm form and qualities,* 
A cooseqaence of the lostItatloQ of an order or frater 
nity is the necessity of attention to its roles or to the 
injunctions of the spiritual superior The person of a 
Brahmin had always been held sacred It was believed 


aod * half l»ter H« iibeliered to hare wtablnhed ftmr “nnrths,® 
er mooattenea, or deaomiasitooi, headed by the foor oat of hts 
too inrtrocted dUdpIes, who futhfahy adhered to bis riewt. The 
adhereota of these four are speaa0f regarded as *Daiidees,* or 
isdodlog the represeotatfres of the six heretical schools, the 
whalo are called •q>xmumea.* ( Compare, WDaon, - 4 / ^!«,,xnL 
169. Sic.) 

• Ramaoooj is vanotuly stated to hare bred some time 
between the b^d^o'OS' of the elereoth, aad the end of the 
twelfth centnry (Wilson,^/ Jtir^ xtl 38, note.) In Central 
India be is understood to hare told hjs unde that the path 
which he, Shankar Adiaij had chosen, wu not the right one f 
and the n ep bew accordingly seceded and established the first 
Saar *%amprdaoet, or congregahona, m opposition to the “maths* 
or orders of his teacher and at the same time chose Vishnoo 
as the most suitable typo of God. Ramanooj styled hb con 
gregation that of Sree, or Lukihmee. The other three were 
■nccassirely founded by ist, MiUlfaar j zndly by Vishnoo 
Swamee and bis better known follower Vallnbh ; and jrdly by 
Nlmbhamk or Nlmbhadityx 'these, olthoagh aD Vaishnorees, 
called their aasonbltts of schools respectiTcly afier Bnnnha, 
and Stra, and Snnrmkadik, a son of Bnrmha. (Compare \Vllsoo 
-4/ »7 &c ) 


I 
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that a pious Boodhist could disengage his soul or attain 
to divinity even in this world , and when Shunkur 
Acharj rejected some of his chosen disciples for non- 
conformity or disobedience, he contributed to centre 
the growing feelings of reverence for the teacher solely 
upon a mortal man ; and, in a short time, it was con- 
sidered that all things were to be abandoned for the 
sake of the “ Gooro,” and that to him were to be sur- 
rendered “Tun, Mun, Dhun,’’ or body, mind, and 
worldly wealth. * Absolute submission to the spiritual 
master readily becomes a lively impression of the di- 
vinity of his mission , the inward evidences of grace 
are too subtle for the understanding of the barbaric 
convert ; fixed observances take the place of sentiment, 
and |jie justifies his change of opinion by some material 
act of devotion.f But faith is the usual test of sincerity 
and pledge of favour among the sectarians of peaceful 
and instructed communities, and the reformers of India 
soon began to require such a declaration of mystic 
belief and reliance from the seekers of salvation. 

Philosophic speculation had kept pace in diversity 
with religious usage • learning and wealth, and an 


• Compare Wilson, Astahc Researches, xvi. 90 
t The reader will remember the fervent exclamation of 
Clovis, when, listening after a victory to the story of the passion 
and death of Christ, he became a convert to the faith of his 
wife, and a disciple of the ancient pastor of Rheims “Had 
I been present at the head of my valiant Franks, I would 
have revenged his mjunes ” ( Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empiie, vi 302 ) The Mahometans tell precisely the same 
story of Tymoor, and Hosein the son of Alee “I would have 
hurried,” said the conquering Tartar, “from remotest India, to 
have prevented or avenged the death of the martyred Imam.” 
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cKtended intercourse with men produced the ordinary 
tendency towards scepticism and six orthodox schools 
opposed six heretical systems^ and made devious at 
tempts to acquire a knowledge of God by logical de- 
ductions from the phenomena of nature or of the 
human mind.* They dispoted about the reality and 
the eternity of matter about consaousness and undcr^. 
standing and about life and the soul as separate from, 
or as identical with one another and with God. The 
results were, the atheism of some, the belief of others 
In a limitary ddty, and the more general reception of 
the do ctnne ol *‘Maya” or illusion which allows 
sensation to be a true giude on this side of the grave 
but sees nothing certdn or enduring In the constltutloa 
of the material world a doctrine eagerly adopted by 


* The fix orthodox schosb wiU bo found, UD<xif them, to 
represent nesrlr the three grt*t pbDosopbic systems of the 
Greeks, the ethical, the logical, sod the physical; or to be 
serrrally fotmded, m more modern langnagei, cm reTelaUcm(or 
mcaahty), resisoa and sense. Tbos the first hflmans of 
JeuDOoee, and the second Mimxns or Vediint of Vjsss, bemg 
based on the Veds, correspond with the ethical schools of Pyths 
goras. The Nyiya, or logical system of Gowtnm, correspondj 
with the dialectic school of Xenophanes. The Sankhya system 
proper of Koopel and the modified Sanlhya system of Pottnnjol, 
known also as the Yog being both material, seem to repre 
sent the physical or Icmic school of Thales while the Valshe 
sbik system of Ktmad partakes of the dialectic as well as of the 
sensnsl btrt it may be held to incline to the former or to bo 
classed with the Nyaya of Gowtom ; although its name Atomic, 
or parUcnlar woold place it side by aide with the Sankhya, 
or material system. Mr Ward (Om Uu Htiuho$ IL 113,) 
attempts a dFbre specific comparison with indindoal reasoners 
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the subs equent reformers, who gave it a moral or 
religious application.^ 

Such was the state of the Hindoo faith or polity a 
thousand years after Christ. The fitness of the original 
system for general adoption had been materially im- 
paired by the gradual recognition of a distinction of 

but as yet we know too little of Indian philosophy, and perhaps 
even’ of the real import of Greek speculation, to render such 
parallels true or instructive. For some pertinent observations 
on the marked correspondence of the two systems, see Elphin- 
stone, Hisioiy ofJtidia, i 234. 

The si\ heretical systems of more modem or less ancient times 
comprise four Boodhist, viz Sowtrantik, Madeomik, Yogachar, 
and Weibashik, and two Jem, viz Degumber and Swetamber, 
the former of which, Degumber, denies salvation to women, or 
that they have immortal souls Or if the Jem divisions be rec- 
koned as forming one school only, the sixth is made up by, adding 
the Charvak or Varhusputya system, which is wholly infidel, 
and IS not connected with anv popular creed. The name of 
Vrihusputtee, the orthodox regent of the planet Jupiter, became 
connected with atheism, say the Hindoos, owing to the jealousy 
with which the secondary and delegated powers of heaven saw 
the degree of virtue to which mankind was attaining by upright 
living and the contemplation of the Divinity , wherefore Vrihus- 
puttee descended to confound the human understanding by diffus- 
ing the error 

* The Maya of the Hindoos may be considered under a 
threefold aspect, or morally, poetically, and philosophically. 

Morally, it means no more than the vanity of Solomon ( Ec- 
clesiastes, 1 and 11 ), or the nothingness of this world , and 
thus Kubeer likens it to delusion or evil, or to moral error 
m the abstract. {Asiatic Researches, xvi. i6i,) The Indian 
reformers, indeed, made a use of Maya corresponding with 
the use made bv the Apostle Saint John of the Logos of 
Plato, as Mr. Milman very judiciously observes (Note m 


I 
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rac^ the Brahmliu had isolated themselTcs from the 
soldJers and the peasants, and they destroyed their own 
ananimity by admitting a virtaai pluraUty of gods and 
by giving assemblies of ascebca a preeminence over 
communities of pious householders. In a short bme 
the gods were regarded as rivals, and their worshippers 
as antagonists. The rude Khutreo warrior became k 

Gihhoiit Hiitory ill The one adopted to the Hindoo 

x>otiaiu of a nnfol world, sad the other expUmed to Greek 
and Romao andervtaadags the Datnre of ChnsPi relatkm to 
God by representiag the dmoe mteUigence to b« manifested 
In the Mesnsh. 

PotilaUly MLaya isaied to denote a film before the eyes of 
coda and beroec, which limrts their light or sets boandi to their 
senaea ( flttrttt^t Adetu Natx^m in. S03 ) and jimi 
larly PalUi dispell a mist from b e f ore the eyes of Diomed, 
and makes the ether^ forme of dJrmrties apparent to a mortaL 
r ) The popoUr speech of ali coentries ccotains proof 
of tfaepersnasion that the Imperfect powarsof men render them 
enable to appreciate the world annmd tbem. 

PkH^sfpkhAlij the hlaya of the Vedant system (which 
corresponds to a certain extent with the Pmkrittee of the 
Sankbra school, and with the Cosmic snbstance of Xenophsnec, 
or more exactly with the Flay of the Infinite Being of Heraditos) 
seems identical with the idealism of Berkeley The doctrine 
seems also to have had the same o i i gin as the ** Idols system 
of Bacon and thus, as an Ulosion or a &lie appearance, Maya 
rs the opposite of Plato*! "Idea, or the Tree- Ordraarily 
Maya simply held to denote the apparent or senaibla in opposl 
tion to the real, as when, according- to the common fllastratioa 
a rope Is taken for a snake. It 11 ennoas that Iq -Rn giaml and 
rn India the same matensl argoment abonld have been osed to con 
fate Berkeleys theory of dreams, and the BrahminicaJ theory 
ofniorioQ. An elephant was impelled against Sbankur Arebiri, 
who mf intaioed the unreal nature of bis own body and of all 
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politic chief, with objects of his own, and ready to 
'prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another , while 
the very latitude of the orthodox worship, led the mul- 
titude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of a body 
of ministers who no longer harmonized among them- 
selves. 

A new people now entered the country, and a new 
element hastend the decline of corrupted Hindooism. 
India had but little felt the earlier incursions of the 
Arabs during the first and second centuries of the 
“ Hijree and when the Abbasides became caliphs, 
they were more anxious to consolidate their vast empire, 
already weakened by the separation of Spain, than to 
waste their means of distant conquests which rebellion 
might »soon dismember The Arab, moreover, was no 
longer a single-minded enthusiastic soldier, but a selfish 
and turbulent viceroy , the original impulse given by the 


around him , and Dr Johnson considered that he demolished 
the doctrine when, stnking a stone woth his foot he showed 
that he recoiled from it But Shunkur Acharj had a readier 
wit than the supporters of the Bishop, and he retorted upon his 
adversaries when they rediculed his nimble steps to avoid the 
beast, that all was a fancy , there was no Shunkur, no elephant, 
no flight, — all was a delusion ( Dabistan, ii 103 ) 

Maya may also be said to be used in a fourth or political 
sense by the Indians, as m the Sahit or Neetee section of the 
“ Urth Shastr,” or fourth “ Oopved,” which treats among other 
things of the duties of rulers, it is allowed as one of the modes 
of gaining an end But Maya, in the science in question, is 
used to signify rather secrecy, or strategy, or dexterous diplomacy, 
than gross deceit , for fraud and falsehood are among the pro- 
hibited ways Maya, it is said, may be employed to delude an 
enemy or to secure the obedience of subjects 
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prophet to his countrymen had achieved Its limit of con 
quest and Mahometanism required a new Infusion of 
faith and hardihood to enable It to triumph over the 
heathens of DehJi and the Christians of Constantinople 
This awakening spint was acquired partly from the 
mountain Koords but chiefly from the pastoral Toork 
muns who from causes Imperfectly understood wer^ 
once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy south 
During the ninth century those warlike sbepberds'be- 
gan to establish themselves from the Indus to the Black 
Sea and they oppressed and protected the empire of 
Mahomet, as Goths and Vandals and their own pro- 
penlton bad before entered and defended and absorbed 
the dominions of Augustus and Trajan Toghrul Beg 
and Saladin are the counterparts of Stihebo and Theo- 
done and the Moollas and S>eds of Bagdad were as 
anxious for the conversion of unbelievers as the Bishops 
and Deacons of the Greek and Latin Churches. The 
migratory barbarians who fell upon Europe became 
Christians and those who plundered Asia adopted with 
perhaps greater ease and ardor the more congenial creed 
of Islam* Their vague unstable notions yielded to the 
authority of learning and dvihiation, and to the majesty 
of one Omnipotent God and thus armed with Tciighn 
as a motive, and ^empire as an object, the Toorks pre 
cipiuted themselves upon Indian and upon the 
diminMicd provinces of the Byzantine Caisara 

Mebmood crossed the Indus m the year looi not 
long after Shonkur Acharj had vainly endeavoured to 
arrest the progress of heresy and to give limits to the 
diversity of faith which perplexed his countiy men The 
Punjab was pcrmincnlly occupied, and before the 
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sultan’s death, Canuuj and Goojrat had been overrun. 
The Ghuznevides were expelled by the Ghorees about 
1183. Bengal was conquered by these usurpers, and 
when the Eibelc Toorks supplanted them in 1206, Hm- 
doostan became a separate portion of the Mahometan 
world. During the next hundred and fifty years the 
yhole of India was subdued , a continued influx of 
Moghuls in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the 
fifteenth century, added to their succes'^ive authority as 
rulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts 
of the vanquished The Khiljees and Toghluks and 
Lodees were too rude to be inquisitorial bigots , ,they 
bad a lawful option in tribute, and taxation was more 
profitable, if less meritorious, than conversion. They 
adopted as their own the country which they had con- 
quered. Numerous mosques attest their piety and 
munificence, and the introduction of the solar instead 
of the intractable lunar year, proves their attention to 
ordinary business and the wants of agriculture. * The 
Mahometans became Indianized , and, in the sixteenth 

• The solar, t e really sidereal year, called the “Shuboor Suo,” 
or vulgarly the “Soor Sun,” that is, the year of (Arabic) inontbs, 
was apparently introduced into the Deccan, by Toghlnk Shah, 
towards the middle of the fourteenth century of Christ, or 
between 1341 and 1344, and it is still used by the Mahrattas 
in all their more important documents, the dates being inserted 
in Arabic words written , m Hindee (Mahrattee) characters 
(Compare Pnnset's Useful Tables, 11 30 who refers to a 

Report, bv Lieut -Col Jervis, on Weights and Measures ) 
The other “Fuslee,” or “harvest” years of other parts of India, 
were not introduced until the reigns of Akber and Shah Jehan, 
and they mostly continue to this day to be used, even by the 
English, in revenue accounts < The commencement of each 
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century the great Akber conceived the design of 
ejtabHshing a national government or monarchy which 
should unite the elements of the two systems but 
political obedience does not always denote soaal amalgt 
matlon and the reaction opon the Moslem mind perhaps 
increased that Intolerance of Aurungxeb which hastened 
the rum of the dynasty t 

The influence of a new people who equalled orsur 
passed Khntreesm valour who dispised the sanctity of 
Brahmins and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity 
of God and his abhorrence of images began gradually 
to operate on the minds of the moltitudes^ of India^ 
aniT recalled even the learned to the simple tenets of the 
Veds which Shunkur Aebarj bad disregarded The 
operation was uecessanlv alow for the imposing system 
of powers and emanations bad been adapted with much 
mdustry to the local or peculiar divinities of tnbes and 
races and in the lapse of ages the legislation of Mun 
noo had become closely Interwoven with the thoughts 
and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
diitlnctions of caste and the reverence shown to 
Brahmins, fail to attract the hoticeand the admiration of 
the barbarbus victors. Sbekhs and Syeds had an innate 
holiness assigned to them and Moghuls and Putbans 
copied the, exclusiveness of Rajpoots. New superstitton 

f 

might, without much violence, bo adapted to the ift July rf 
any year of the Chnstun era, and the Mahometini and 
Hindoo* conjd at the •■mo tune retain; the former the Hrjrce, 
and the l»tter\the Sbak (Sika) and Snmbnt, names of the mootba 
respectiTolf |No greater degree of uniformity or rimpHdtr !• 
required, and, the general predominance of the Englub would 
Ttoder a meaiure to obrioosly advantageous of easy introdoctioa. 
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also emulated old credulity “Peers’^ and “Shuheeds,” 
saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna and Bheiruv in 
the number of their miracles, and the Mahometans 
almost forgot the unity of God in the multitude of 
intercessors whose aid they implored Thus custom 
jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and while 
th^ few always fell back with confidence upon their re- 
velations, the Koran and Veds, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-place with Brah- 
mins or Moollas, with Muhadeo or Mahomet # 


♦ Gibbon has shown {Htsfory^ u 356) how the scepticism 
of learned Greeks and Romans proved favorable to the growth 
of Christianity, and a writer in the Quarterly Review (for June, 
1846, p ir6 ) makes some just observations on the same 
subject The cause of the scepticism is not perhaps sufficiently 
attributed to the mixture of the Eastern and Western supersti- 
tions, which took place after the conquests of Alexander, and 
during the supremacy of Rome 

Similarly the influence of Mahometan learning and civilization 
in moulding the European mind, seems to be underrated in the 
present daN, although Hallam {Literature of Europe^ 1 90, pif 
149, i;o, 1 57) 15^) ^89, 190 ) admits our obligations in physical,, 
and even in mental, science , and a representative of Oxford, 
the critical yet fanciful William Gray {Sketch of English Prose 
Litei&iure^ p 22, 37 ), not only admires the fictions of the East, 
but confesses their beneficial effect on the Gothic genius 
The Arabs, indeed, were the preservers and diffusers of that 
science or knowledge which was brought forth in Egvpt or 
India, which was reduced to order in Greece and Rome, and 
which has been so greatly extended in particular directions 
by the moderns of the West The preeminence of the Maho- 
metan over the Christian mind, was long conspicuous in the 
metaphysics of the schoolmen, and it is still apparent in the 
administrative system of Spain, in the common terms of astro- 
nomical and medicinal scienct^ and in the popular songs of 
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The first result of the conflict was the institution 
about the ent of the fourteenth century of a compre- 
hensive sect by Ramanond to Benares a follower of the 
tenets of Ramanooj Unity of faith or of worship had 
alreadv been destroyed and the conquest of the coun 
try by foreigners diminished unity of action among the 
ministers of religion. Learning bad likewise declined 
and poetic fancy and family tradition were allowed to 
modify the anaent legends of the ‘‘Poorans"or chro- 
nicles and to usurp the authority of the Veda. • The 
heroic Rama was made the object of devotion to this 


feadal Europe, which ever refer to the Arabito prophet and to 
Turks and Saraceat, or erpaotte oo the actions on the Cid, a 
ChnstiiD hero with t Moiselman title. 

Whewell {ffUtaj ef Inductiv* Saemtt sa, STd )/ la 
demotut^tioj; that the Arabs d d verr little, d taght, to tuhoMU 
esact saeace, phjrtical or metspbjrtical, and in Ukemng: them 
to the aerraBt who bad the talent hot pnt it not to use, might 
yet hare excttsed them cm the plea that the genms of the people 
was directed to the propagabon of religions tmtb — to subjecting 
the Enl Pnndple to the Good in Persia, to restonog Monotbeum 
In India, and to the subremoo of gross idolatry in regions of 
Afnca sHI! aatrodden by Eoropeans. 

* Modem cnbciatn it not disposed to allov an andest date 
to the Poorans, and doabtless the Interpolatioot are both nnmer- 
OQS and recent, jost as the ordinary copies of the rhapsodies of 
the Rajpoot Bhat, or Bsrd, Cbnnd, contain allosions to dynasbef 
and events snbiccioent to Pirtbee Rs; and Mehmood. The 
difficnltr lies in separabng the old from the new and perhaps 
also objectors bare too much lost sight of the drcnmstsacsthst 
the cntidied-aod less corrupted Ramtyoon and Mahabhamt are 
only the chief of the Poorans. They seem needlessly indintd 
to rejea entirely the autbotlty or aatheodcitr of the Conrenlknal 
Eighteen Chronicles, mertly besaius^ enloghuns on modem famHies 
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new sect of the middle Ganges, and as the doctrine of 
the innate superiority of Brahmins and Khutrees had 
been rudely shaken by the Mahometan ascendancy, Ra- 
manund seized npon the idea of man’s equality before 
God. He instituted no nice distinctive observances, he 
admitted all classes of people as his disciples, and he 
declared that the true votary was raised above mere 
social forms, and became free or liberated.^ During 


have been introduced by successive flatterers Nevertheless the 
Poorans must rather be held to illustrate modes of thought, 
than to describe historical events with accuracy 

• Compare Dabtsian, 11, 179, and Wilson, As Res., xvi 36 &c 
Professor Wilson remarks (idem p 44, and also xvii 183), 
that the sects of Shunkur Acharj and Ramanooj included Brah- 
mins only, and indeed chiefly men of learning of that race The 
followers of Ramanund, or the Vaishnuvees, were long violently 
opposed to the Saivic denominations , so much so, according to 
tradition, that they would not, on any account, cross the Nerbudda 
river, which is held to be peculiarly sacred to Muhadeo or Muhes, 
but would rather m performing a journey go round by its 
sources 

Among the people of Central India there is a general per- 
suasion that the Nerbudda will one day take the place of the 
Ganges as the most holy of streams , but the origin of the 
feeling is not clear, as neither is the fact of the consecration of' 
thenver to Siva At Muheswur, indeed, there is a whirlpool, 
which, by rounding and polishing fallen stones, rudely shapes 
them into resemblance of a Lingam, and which are as fertile a 
source of profit to the resident priests, as are the Vaishnuvee 
fossil ammonites of a particular part of the Himalayas The 
labors of the whirlpool likewise diffuse a sanctitude over all 
the stones of the\ rocky channel, as expressed m the vernacular 
sentence, “ Rehwa ke kunkur sub Sunkur suman,” t e each 
stone of the Nerbudd ( Rehwa ) is divine, or equal to Siva 
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the same ccntary the learned enthaaiast Gorckhnath 
gave popularitv especially m the Panjab to the doc 
trine of the Yog which belonged more properly as 
a theory or practice to the Boodhist faith bat which 
was equally adopted as a philosophic dogma by the fol 
lowers of Vyasa and of Shakya. It was however held 
that in this “Kalyoog" or Iron Age, fallen man was 
unequal to so great a penance or to the attainment of 
complete beatitadc but Gorukh taught that Intense 
mental abstraction would ethenalisc the body of the 
most lowly and gradually onite his spintwith the all 
pervading soul of the world. He chose Siva as the 
deity who would thus bless the austere perseverance of 
his votaries of whatever caste and not content with the 
ordinary frontal marks of sects and persuasions he dis 
tioguished his disciples by bonog their ears whence 
they are familiarly known as the “Kanphntta or 
ear tom Jogbees, • 


Mnbcswnr wms the i«t of Suhetr BTxrw or of the hundred 
handed Khntree king vhoiratelaiD by Pors Ram, of the not 
very far distant town of Nimawnr opposite Hindis a probable 
ocanrence, which was »ooa made the type, or the canse, of 
the destmctJon of ihs ancient wamor race by the Brihtmns. 

^ •Compare Wilson {j 4 s f!ft xvii 183. &c ) and the 
Dakutan {Treyer^s L 1*3, Ac.) In the latter 

Mohsun Faneo shows some points of conformity bet»-etn the 
Jogheea and the Mahomroetnns. With regard to Yog in a 
scientific point of view it may be observed that it corresponds 
with the state of abitracUon or self-coniaQaBoest which raised 
the tool above mortality or chance, and enabled it to appre- 
hend the true” and to grasp Plato’s “idea, or archical 
form of the world, and that natber Indians nor Greeks considered 
man capable, in his present imperfect condition, of attaining 
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A step was thus made, and faith and abandonment of 
the pleasures of life were held to abrogate the distinc- 
tions of race which had taken so firm a hold on the pride 
and vanity of the rich and powerful. In the next gene- 
ration, or about the year 1450, the mysterious weaver 
Kubeer, a disciple of Ramanund, assailed at once the 
v^irship of idols, the authority of the Koran and Shas- 
ters, and the exclusive use of a learned language. He 
addressed Mahometans as well as Hindoos, he urged / 
them to call upon him, the invisible Kubeer, and to 
strive continually after inward purity. He personified 
creation or the world as “Maya,” or as woman, prolific 
of deceit and illusion, and thus denounced man’s weak- 
ness or his proneness to evil. Practically, Kubeer ad- 
mitted outward conformity, and leant towards Rama 
or Vishnoo as the most perfect type of God Like his 
predecessors he erringly gave shape and attributes to 
the divinity, and he further limited the application of 
his doctrines of reform, by declaring retirement from 
the world to be desirable, and the “Sadh,” or pure or 
perfect man, the passive or inoffensive votary, to be the * 
living resemblance of the Almighty. The views, how- 
ever, of Kubeer are not very distinctly laid down or 


snch a degree of “union with God,” or “knowledge of the true ” 
(Compare Ritter, Anci^t Phtlosofihy Momson's T^'anslaiton, 11 
207, 334 — 336, and Wilson, As Res, xvii 185) Were it neces- 
sary to pursue the correspondence further, it would be found 
that Plato’s whole system is almost identical, m its rudimental 
characteristics, with the schemes of Koopel and Puttunjul jointly 
thus, God and matter are both eternal , Muhut, or intelbgence, 
or the informing spirit of the world, is the same with nous or logos, 
and so on 


8 
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clearly understood but the latitude of usage which he 
sanctioned, and his employment of a spoken dialect, 
have rendered his writings extensively popular among^ 
the lower orders of India. • 

Id the beginning of the sixteenth centniy the reforms- 
of Ramanund were Introduced into Bengal by Chcltuo, 
a Brahmin of Nuddeea. He converted some Ma 
hometans and admitted all classes as members of hfs 
sect He insisted upon '‘Bhuktec,” or faith, as chasfen 
Ing the most impure , he allowed marriage and secular 
ocuDpations but his followers abused the usual injunc 


• Cocoptre the DaUttcut, tL 1S4 &C., WHioo Ar sri. 53, 
And IVartfr Hituiyct iii 406 Kobeer u an Arabic word mean 
t}ie greatest, and Profesior WIUoq doubts whether a^f roeb 
person erer existed, and coosides the Knbetr of Uohsim Fasee 
to be the penonificadon of an Ides or that the title was aisomed 
bf a Hindoo freethinker at a disguise. The name, however al 
thoagh rgnihcant, is now at least not imcoaimoQ, and perhaps 
the ordinary atorr that Kobeer was a foundling reared by a 
weaver and sobseqaeotly admitted as a disciple by Ramanond 
IS sufficiently probable to Jostify bis identity His body is stated 
to hare been claimed both by the Hindoos and Mahometans, 
and Mohson Fanee observes that many Mahometans became 
Bjraghees i s ascetics of the modern Vaiihnovee sect, of which 
the followers 0/ Ramanund and Kobeer form the pnocipal 
sabdiTuIont. (Z>ai^Az/t, IL 195 ) Al a farther instance of 
the fosioo 0/ feeling then, and now gorag forward, the reply of 
the Hindoo deist, Akamnath to the keepers of the Kaaba at 
Mecca, may be qooted. He 6rit scandalised them by asking 
where was the master of the house and be then inquired why 
the idols bad been thrown out. He was told that the works of 
men were not to be worshipped whereupon he hunlrtd whether 
the temple itself was not reared with hands, and therefore 
undeserying of respect {DahstAm ii ity) 
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tion of reverence for the teacher, and some of them held 
that the Gooroo was to be invoked 'before God *■ About 
the same period Vullubh Swamee, a Brahmin of Telin- 
gana, gave a further impulse to the reformation in pro- 
gress, and he taught that married teachers were not 
only admissible as directors of the conscience, but that 
iiie householder was to be preferred, and that the world 
was to be enjoyed by both master and disciple. This 
principle was readily adopted by the peaceful mercantile 
classes, and “Gosaj'ens,” as the conductors of family 
worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
the industrious Quietists of the country , but they have 
at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving preeminence to Bala Gopal, the 
infant^ Krishna, as the very God of the Universe, t 
Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
" Hindoo mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive , 
it had been leavened with Mahometanism, and changed 
^and quickened for a new development Ramanund and 
.Gorukh had preached religious equality, and Cheitun 
had repeated that faith-levelled caste. Kubeer had 
denounced images, and appealed to the people in their 
own tongue, and Vullubh had taught that effectual de- 
votion was compatible with the ordinary duties of the 


For an account of Cheitun and his followers, compare 
Wilson, Astatic Reseat cJies, xvi 109 &c, and Ward on the 
Hindoos, 111 467 &c , and for some apposite remarks on Bhuktee 
or faith, see Wilson, As Res, xvii 312 

+ See Wilson, Asiatic Reseatches, xvi 85 &c , and for an 
account of the corresponding Vaishnuvee sect of Madhuv, 
which has, however, a leaning to Saivism, see also Wilson, As. 
Res , XVI. loo. 
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world But these good and able men appear fo have- 
been so impressed with nothidgnesa of this life that 
tbej deemed the amelforation of mans sociaJ condition 
as unworthy of a thought. They aimed chleffy at 
emancipation from priestcraft, or from the grossness of 
idolatry and polytheism. They formed pioas associa- 
tions of contented Quletists, or they gaVe themsfelv'cs np 
to the contemplation of futurity m the hope of ap- 
proaching bliss rather than called npoo their f^low 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as ri- 
Hgious trammel and to arise a new people freed from 
the debasing corruption of ages. They perfected forms 
of dissent rather than planted the germs of nations and 
their stds remain to this day os they left them It was 
reserved for Naauk to perceive the true pnndpJes df 
reform, and to lay those broad foundations which 
enabled his successor Qmnd to fire the mlndi of his 
countrymen with a new nationality and to give prac- 
tical effect to the doctrine that the lowest is equal with 
the highest, in race as in creed in pohUcaJ rights as ih 
religious hopes. 

Nanut.wa5-bomJn4he-yeaiLl4fi9 ra the neighbour 
hood of Lahore. • His fathe r. I^loo was a Hindoo of 


J« geacTBlljr ftaia to have been born in Tolwtmdee, 
A Tillage on the Ratco Above Lahore, which was held hj one 
Race Bhooa, of the Bhnttce tnbe. (Compare Malcolm 
0 ftM 4 Stlks p. 78, and Fonter Travels I 395-3; Bm one 
roanoicnpt accoont states that altboogh the fkiher of banot 
was of Talwandee, the teacher biiOMif was bom m Kanafcatcb 
about fifteen miles soutterif from Lahore, m the honse of hh 
mother's parents It is indeed not micommon m the Ponjab for 
women to choose then- own parents home as the place of their 
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the Behdee subdivision of the once warlike Khutrees^ 
and he was, perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader 
in his native village, sit Nanuk appears to have been 
naturally of a pious disposition and of a reflecting mind,, 
an there is reason to believe that in his youth he made 
himself familiar with the popular creeds both of the 
ly'fahometans and Hindoos, and that the gained a general 
knowledge of the Koran and of the Brahminical Shas- 
ters \ His good sense and fervid temper left him 
displeased with the corruptions of the vulgar faith, and 


confinement, especially of their first child, and the children thus 
born are frequently called Nanuk (or Nanukee, in the feminine), 
from Nankch^ one’s mother’s parents Nanuk is thus a name of 
usual oij^currence, both among Hindoos and Mahometans, of the 
poor or industrious classes The accounts agree as to the year 
of Nannie’s birth, but differ, while they aftect precision, with 
regard to the day of the month on which he was born Thus one 
narrative gives the 13th, and another the x8tb, of the month Kartic^ 
of the year 1526 of Vikrumajeet, which corresponds with the 
latter end of 1469 of Christ 

*-In the Seir ool Mutakhereen {Bnggd Translation, i, iio.)^ 
it IS stated that Nanuk’s father was a grain merchant, and m 
the Dabistan ( 11 247 ) that Nanuk himself was a grain factor. 
The Sikh accounts are mostly silent about the occupation of 
the father, but they represent the sister of Nanuk to have 
been married to a corn factor, and state that he was himself 
placed with his brother-in-law to learn, or to give aid, in 
carrying on the business 

t A manusenpt compilation in Persian mentions that Nanuk’s 
first teacher was a Mahometan The Seir ool Mutakhereen 
(1 no) states that Nanuk was carefully educated by one 
Syfed Hussun, a neighbour of his father’s, who conceived a 1 
regard for him, and who was wealthy but childless Nanuk 
IS further said, in the same book, to have studied the most 
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dtssartafied with the Indifference of the learned or with 
the refuge which they sought in the spedous abstrac 
tion of philosophy nor is it improbable that the 
homilies of K.abeer and Gorukh had fallen upon his 
susceptible mind with a powerful and endnnng effect* 
In a moment of enthusiasm the ardent inquirer aban 
doned his home, and strove to attain wisdom by peniteaf 
meditation by study and by an enlarged intercourse 
with mankind, f He travelled perhaps beyond the 
limits of India, he prayed in solitude he reflected on 
the Veds and on the mission of Mahomet, and he 
questioned with equal anxiety the learned priest and the 
simple devotee about the will of God and the path to 

approved of the Mahometaaa According to Malcolm 

{SUicM p. 14). Nanok is reported by tlie Mahometans, to 
have learnt all earthly tdences from Kbbier i e the pn^bet 
The orddiary Mahometan accounts also represent Nuok, 
when a child, to have astoouhed his teacher by askbg him 
the hidden import of the firs letter of the alphabet, which is 
almost a straigt stroke id Persian and Arabic, and which is 
held even Tulgarly to denote the unity of God. The reader 
will remember that the apocryphal Gospels state how Christ, 
before ho was twelve years old perplexed his instructors, and 
explained to them the mystical significance of the alphabetical 
characters. (Strauss Lift tf Jesus l 7a ) 

■* Extracts or selections from the writings of Kubeer appear 
ID th* Adee Grunt^ and Knbeer is often, and Gorukh some' 
tunes, quoted or referred to 

+ A chance meeting with some Fuheen (Malcolm, ShtlcJt p. 
8. 13) and the more methodical rastructions of a Dervish 
{D<iUstcsM b .47X are each referred to as having subdued 
the mind of NanoV, or as having given him the impulse which 
determined the fatore coarse of hU life. In Malcolm may be 
seen those stones which please the multitude, to the effect that 
although Nanak, when the spint of Cod was upon him. 
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happiness PJato and Bacon, Des Cartes and Algba- 
zali, examined the current philosophic systems of the 
world, without finding a sure basis of truth for the 
operations of the intellect , and, similarly, the heart of 

bestowed all the gram m his brother-in-law’s stores in chanti, 
tli^y were nevertheless alwais found replenished , or that 
Dowlut Khan Lodee, the cinplojcr of Nanuk’s biother in-law, 
although aware that much had really been given away, never- 
theless found e\er\ thing correct on balancing the accounts of 
receipts and e\penditurc 

The Sikh accounts represent Nanuk to have met the Emperor 
Baber, and to have greatlv edified the adienturous sovereign 
by his demeanour and conversation, while he perplexed him by 
saying that both were king'^, and were about to found di nasties 
of ten I lia\e traced but tw-o allusions to Baber by name, and 
one by obvious inference, in the Adee Grunt’h, vir in the Assa 
Rag and Teilung portions, and these bear reference simplv to 
the destruction of a Milage, and to his incursions as a conqueror 
Mohsun Fanee {Dabistan, ii 249 ) preserves an idle report that 
Nanuk, being dissatisfied with the Afghans, called the Moghuls 
into India 

• Nanuk is generally said to have travelled over the A\hoIe of 
India, to have gone through Persia, and to have Msited Mecca 
(compare Malcolm, r6 and Forster, Travch^\ 295-6 ) j 

but the number of years be employed in wandering, and the date 
of his final return to his native province, are alike uncertain. 
He had several companions, among whom Merdana, the rubabee 
or harper (or rather a chaunter, and player upon a stringed 
instrument like a guitar), Lebm, who was his successor, Bala, 
a Sindhoo Jut, and Ram Das, styled Boodha or the Ancient, 
are the mo'^t frequently referred to In pictorial representations 
Merdana always accompanies Nanuk When at Mecca, a story 
IS related that Nanuk was sleeping WMth his feet towards the 
temple, that he was angrily asked how he dared to dishonour 
the house of the Lord, and that he replied, could he turn his 
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the ploas Nanok -sought hopelessly for a resting place 
aimed the conflicting creeds and practices of men. Ail 
^iras error, he said , ho had read Korans and Poorans, 
but God he bad nowhere foond. • He retnrned to his 
native land ho threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he 
became again the father of his family and he passed 
the remainder of his long life In calling upon men *>f) 
■worship the One Invisible God to live virtuously and 
to be tolerant of the fallings of others. Tho mild de 
meaner the earnest piety and persuative eloquence of 
Nanuk, are ever the themes of praise, and he died at 
•the age of seventy leaving behind him many tcalous 
and admiring disciples, f 


feet where the boose of God was not? (KaJeohn Ske^kc/ tit 
Sikit, p I $9) Kaaak adopted, tome titnet at least, the garb 
of a Mahometan Demsh, and at Mooltan b^ nsited an asienblr 
cf Uoatnlfflao devotees, carmg he mms bet as the stream of the 
Ganges entering the ocean of bolmeas. (Compare Malcolm, 
Skilck, p. St and the S/ir oot ifm/akitrrtn 1. 3x1 ) 

• There ujmrent a Terse impaled to Nannie, to the eff e ct 
that — 

^Sereral scriptures and books bad be read, 

Bat one (Godj ha had botfoood 
Serenl Korans and Poorans had be read, 

Bat fsjth he coaid not put m anj" 

The Adee GranPh abonnds with passages of a similar tenor 
and in the sapplemental portion, called the Rattan Mala, Nanak 
aays, ■“ Man majr read Veds and Korans, and reach to a tein 
portrr blits, bat witboot God salvation it anattaintUa* 

t The accounts mostly agree as to the date of Nanart death, 
and they place It In 1596 of Vekromajeet^or i6j9ofChnit A 
Goormookhee abstract stales precisely that be was a teacher 
for seven ye^rs, fire mantbs, and seven days, and that be died 
•CB the roth of the Hmdoo monib A30i»> Forster (Tnrvt/f u *9S) 
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Nanuk combined the excellencies of preceding re- 
formers, and he avoided the more grave errors into 
which they had fallen. Instead of the circumscribed 
divinity, the anthropomorphous God of Ramanund and 
Kubeer, he loftily invokes the Lord as the one, the 
sole, the timeless being , the creator, the self-existent, 
tlTe incomprehensible, and the everlasting He likens 
the Deity to Truth, which was before the world began, 
which is, and which shall endure for ever, as the ulti- 
mate idea or cause of all we know or behold. * He 


represents that he travelled for fifteen years Nanuk died 
at Kurtarpoor, on the Ravee, about forty miles above Lahore, 
v'here there is a place of worship sacred to him He left two 
sons, Sreechund, an ascetic, whose name lives as the founder of 
the Hindoo sect of Oodassees, and Lutchroee Dass, who devoted 
himself to pleasure, and of whom nothing particular is known 
The Nanukpotras, or descendants of Nanuk, called also Sahib- 
zadas, or sons of the master, are every where reverenced among 
Sikbs, and if traders, some privileges are conceded to them 
by the chiefs of their country Mohsun Fanee observes {Dabis- 
ian^ 11 253), that the representatives of Nanuk were known as 
Kurtarees, meaning, perhaps, rather that they were held to 
be holy or devoted to the service of God, than that they were 
simply residents of Kurtarpoor 

• See the Adee GrunfJi^ in, for instance, the portion called 
Gowree Rag, and the prefatory Jup, or prayer of admonition 
and remembrance, Compare also Wilkins, Astaftc Reseaic/tfs, 

1 789, &C. 

“ Akalpoorik,” or the Timeless Being, is the ordinary Sikh 
appellation of God, corresponding idiomatically which the 
“Almighty,” m English Yet Govind, in the Second Grunt’h 
(Huzara Shubd porflon), apostrophises Time itself as fhe' only 
true God, for God was the first and the ast, -the being without 
end, (S^c - 1 
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addresses equally the Moola aod the Pundit, the Der 
viflh and the Soonyassee, and tells them to remember 
tkailjOTd of Lords who had seen come and go number 
lessUahomets and Vlshnoos, and Shlvaa. * He tells 
them that virtues and charities, heroic acts and gathered 
wisdom are nought of themselves, that the only Imow 
- ledge which avalleth is the knowledge of God t af^ 
then as if to rebuke those vain men who saw eternal 
life in their own act of faith be declares that they 
only can find the Lord on whom the Lord looks with 
favour t Yet the extension of grace is linked with the 

MUton aist^ to time a canul or Lmlited use onlj and 
Shakespeare makes it finite — > 

“ For tune, though m etemity applied 
To mouoo, meastires all thutgadoiahle 
Bj present, past, and futtm.*’ 

Ptrwdist iMt, V 

** Bvt thoogbt's the riire of U/<% and 11S% bme’s fooi 
And tone, that takes sorrey of all the world 
Most hare a stop. 

Hfftfj IV Part First, t 4 . 

Three of the modem ptulosophiog schools of India, m. a 
dhisran of the Sankhjas, the Paoramcks, and the Sairas, make 
Kal, or time, ooe of the tirenty seren, or thirty or tbirty-sls 
componcot essences or pheoomeoa of the imlTerse of matter 
and mind, and thos giro h distinct fimebont, Or a separate 
existence. ' 

* A passage of Nonok’s m the supplement to the Adee Gmittli 
after saying that there hare been mnltjtndes of prophets, teachers, 
and boir men, cDododes tbttt — > 

** The Lord of Lords b One God, the Almighty God hhnself 
Oh Nanok I bis qaaTities are b e y o nd coiqprebenslon. 
t See the GnM/A towards the end of the portion called 

t See the Adtt Grtotfk, towards the end of the Aaa Ea^ and 
m the rappleinentaiy portion called the EttUan MmU 
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exercise of our will and the beneficent use of our 
faculties. God, said Nanuk, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct the Lord will ask 
of man, “ What has he done * * * § ” * — and the teacher 
further required timely repentance of men, saying, “ If 
not until the day of reckoning the sinner abaseth him- 
s^Y, punishment shall overtake him.” f 

Nanuk adopted the philosophical system of his coun- 
tryman, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul 
with God after its punitory transmigrations should have 
ceased. Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing 
bird but the soul of man is, as the potter’s wheel, ever 
circling on its pivot. | He makes the same uses of the 
current language or notions of the time on other 
subject^, and thus says, he who remains bright amid 
darkness (Unjun), unmoved amid deceit (Maya), that 
is perfect amid temptation, should attain happiness. § 
But it would be idle to suppose that he speculated upon 
being, or upon the material world, after the manner of 
Plato or Vyasa , [| and it would be unreasonable to 

• The j 4 dee Grtinfh Ptcrbhatee Ragtnee Compare Malcolm 
CSkeic/t,^ 161 ) and Wilkins Res,i 289 &c.) 

+ See the Nusseeut Name/t, or admonition of Nanuk to Karon, 
a fabulous monarch, which, however, is not admitted into the 
GrunPh, perhaps because its personal pr particular application 
l^is not in keeping with the abstract and general nature of that 
book. Neither, indeed, is it certainly known to be NanuVs 
composition, although it embodies many of his notions, 

X Adee Grunfh, end of the Assa Rag. 

§ Adee GrunPh^ in the Sohee and Ratnkullee portions 
II Professor Wilson Res , xvn 233, and contmuation of 
lltWs History of India^ vii lor, 102 ), would appear to 'think 
slightingly of the doctrines of Nanuk, as being more metaphysical 
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ondernn him because he preferred the doctrine of a sue- 
ces-ion of habiliments, and the possible, punBcation of 
the most sinful soul to the resurrection of the same 


sotJODt fotmdcd on the abstractioos of Soa/cti^m and the Vedant 
philosophy bat it u dtSailt for any one to write aboat the 
Omoipotcnce of God and the hopes of man, witbont lying 
CFpen to a char^ of belonging to one fpecnlatire school or 
another. MQton the poet and statesman, indeed, may hare bad 
a particnlar leaning when he thought of “body working op to- 
to tpmt" {Patodist Lost^ t ) bnt la St Pan] the re/onner 
and enthailast, to be contemned or is he to be misnnderstood 
when he says, ^ it is sown a natnrai txxiy and is raised a spirftttal 
body?* (i Corhithians, xr 44 ) Subdarly such expressions as 
“Doth not the Lord fill heasen and earth ( Jeremiah, 
pilu 34 X "God IQ whom we lire and more and Eaxe «tr 
being* (Acta, xrTu 3 S) and “ 0 / bun and to mm and 
thraagh him are aH thingi (Romans, xl 36 X might be used 
to declare the Prophet and the Apostle to the Panthmsts or 
Metenabtti but it nerertbelesj seems plan) that Jeremah and 
Paul and Iikesrise Nanuh, bad another object in new than 
scholastic dogmatism, and that they simply desired to unpresa 
manVirwi with exoited DotioDS of the greatness and goodness of 
Cod, by a sagoc employment of general language which they 
knew would nerer mislead the multitude. 

Professor Wilson ( At. Rtx.^ irlu 233. 337 338 ) and Mobsna 
Fanee ( 11369,270^285 286 ) may be compared together 

and the Seirool Mntakbereen ( L no) may be compared with both, 
with rcfetence to the contradictory views taken of the similanty or 
difierence respectively between Sikbum and Brshmtnum. Each'^ 
h rrg2r9 the <me r/fh regarti to the UspcH^ Such or the 
corrupt practices, especially of the Sikhs m the GsDgeoc pro- 
nnees, and the other with regard to the admitted doctrines of 
Eanuk, as they will always be explained by any quahiied person 

It IS to bo remembered that the Sikhs regard the mutton of 
banok nod Govmd as the coDsammBtion of other dlspensatfoos 
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body, and the pains of everlasting fire, ^ Nanuk also- 
referred to the Arabian prophet^ and to the Hindoo in- 
carnations, not as impostors and the diffusers of evil, 
but as having truly been sent by God to instruct man- 
kind, and he lamented that sin should nevertheless 
prevail. He asserted no special divinity, although he 
^tay possibly have considered himself, as he came to be 
considered by others, the successor of these inspired 
teachers of his belief, sent to reclaim fallen mortals of 

including that of Mahomet, and their talk, therefore, of 
Brumha and Vi«haoo , and various heavenly powers, is no more 
nnreasonable than the deference of Christians to Moses and 
Abraham, and to the archangels Vtichael and Gabriel Such- 
allusions are perhaps, indeed, more excusable m the Sikhs,, 
than ‘‘tl|e singular polytheism ” of our mediaeval divines, which 
they “grafted on the language rather ( indeed) than the principle- 
of Christianity ” — Hallam, Middle Ages^ 111 346 

For an instance of the moral application which Nanuk was 
wont to give to mythological stories, see Ward on tlie Hindoos' 
( ill 465) Nanuk, indeed, refers continually to Hindoo 
notions, but he was not therefore an idolator, and it should 
further be borne in mind that, as St. John could draw illustra- 
tions from Greek philosophy, so could St Paul make an ad- 
vantageous use of the Greek poets, as was long ago observed 
upon in a nght spirit by Milton (Speech for the Liberty of unli- 
censed Printing) In the early ages of Chnstianitv, moreover,, 
the sibylline leaves were referred to as foretelling the mission 
^ of Jessus , but although the spuriousness of the passages is 
now admitted, the Fathers are not accused of polytheism, or of 
holding Amalthea, the nurse of Jupiter, to be a real type of 
the Virgin Marv I 

* The usual objection of the Mahometans to the Hindoo doc- 
trine of transmigration, is, that the wicked soul of this- 
present world has no remembrance of its past condition and 
b)gone punishments, and does not, therefore, bring with it any 
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all creeds and countnes within the limits of his know 
ledge. Ho rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and places, yet be declared himself to be bnt the slave, 
the hamble messenger of the Almighty making uie of 
universal truth as his solo InstromenL # He did not 
claim for his wntings replete as they were with wisdom 
and devotion, f the merit of a direct transcription 5ir 
the words of God , nor did be say that bis own preaching 

inhercot mcentrve to holiness. The Mahometan*, however do 
sot ibow that a knowledge of the sin of Adam, and const^iuni 
cornipdcm of bu posterity ts mstmctive to a follower of Chmt 
or to a disciple of their own Prophet and, meuphrsicaUT an 
impartial thinker wiB peahaps prefer the BnUxmin doctrine of 
a aool fioallr separated from the cbangeahle matter of oor senseSr 
to the Egyptian scheme of the resorreettOD of the c o iru ptible 
body— a DOQoa which seems to have unpreased itself on the 
Israelites notwithttandiog the cOenee of Moses and which 
resisted for ceettmes the action of other tystema, and which wu 
at length rented wnh increased force m coamection with 
the popolar belief in miracles See also note, p. 33 34 

i The whole scope of Naonk’s teaching is that God is all 
mall, and that ponty of mind Is the 6rst of objectx. He urges 
an men to practoe derodoo, and he refers to past Prophets 
and Dispensations as being now of no avail, but he no- 
where a^tnbotes to himself any soporiority over others He 
sras a man among men calling opon his fellow creatures to- 
live a holr life. ( Compare the ri 349, 350, 3 jj ; 

and see Wilton, As Ru zvu. 334, for the expression ‘^Nanok « 
th? slare is a free wiU otfermg onto thee ) 

• The Mahometan wntera are loed m their praises of Naonlds- 
wndngs. (Compare the SAr ooi ilut^iJurttn u no, in, and 
the DabistoMy lu 3 $i 353) 

With these sober views of the Oriental* may be contrasted 
the opinion of the. .EarppMn Baron Hngel, who tiys (TVowuh 
P 383 ), compoond of mysbcil absarditie*." 
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required or would be sanctioned by miracles. * 
“ Fight with no weapon,” said he, “ save the word of 
God , a holy teacher hath no means save the purity of 
his doctrine.” t He taught that asceticism or abandon- 
ment of the world was unneessary to the pious hermit 
and the devout householder being equal in the eyes of 
';^’e Almighty , but he did not, like his contemporary 
Vullubh, express any invidious preference for married 
teachers, although his own example showed that he 
considered every one should fulfil the functions of his 
nature In treating the two prominent external 
observances of Hindoos and Mahometans, veneration 
for the cow and abhorrencce of the hog, he was equally 
wise and conciliatory yielding perhaps something to 
the prejudices of his education as well as to the gentle- 
ness of his disposition ” The rights of strangers,” said 
he, “are the one the ox, and the other the swine, but 
‘ Peers ’ and ‘ Gooroos ’ will praise those who partake 
not of that which hath enjoyed life ” § 

He admits, however, that the Sikhs worship one God, abhor 
images, and reject caste, at least m theory. 

* See particularly the Strrec Rag chapter of the Adee Grnnfh 
In the Majh Var portion, Nanuk says to a pretender to 
miracles, “Dwell thou m flame uninjured, remain unharmed 
amid eternal ice, make blocks of stone thy food, spurn the 
solid earth before thee with thy font, weigh the heavens m 
a balance, and then ask thou that Nanuk perform wonders!” 

Strauss {Life of jesus^ ii 237 ) points out that Christ censured 
the seeking for miracles, ( John, Iv. 48 ) and observes that 
the Apostles do in their letters not mention miracles at all 
t Malcolm, Sketch, pp 20, 21, 165. 

J Adee Gininth, particularly the Assa Ragiitee and Ravtktdlee 
Ragtnee (Compare the Dahstan, u 271) 

§ Adee Grunfh, Majh chapter. Compare Malcolm ( Sketch, 
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Thus Nanuk extncated his followers from the acca i 
TTiulated errors of ages and enjoined npon them de 
vodon of thought and excellence of conduct as the 
first of duties. He left them erect and free, unbiassed 
In mind and unfettered by rules, to become an incrcas-t 
tog body of truthful worahippera. Hfs reform was in its 
Immediate effect religious and moral only bcHevefi^ 
were regarded as ‘ Sikhs ” or disciples not as subjects 
and It Is neither probable, nor Is it necessary to suppose, 
that he possessed any clear and sagacious views of 
social amelioration or of political advancement He 
left the progress of bis people to the operation of time 


p 36, ( note, and p. f 37 ) where it is md, Nannk prohibited 
desb, bcrt.iodeed, the deth of the /awu bog bad always beeo 
forbidden to Hmdoos 19) Tbe .DaiuLm 

^ lu S4B. ) states that Nanak prohibited vine and pork, and himseif 
abstained fnxa aO desb bat, in truth, C0DtnidIctnr3r passages 
aboot food may be quoted, and thus Ward (On Hindoct, 
VL 466.) thovi that Nanok defended those who eat desb, 
and declared that the Infant which drew nunuie f can Ita mother 
Jived Tirtnslly npon flesh- The author of the < 7 w Rvbtaolet 
purtoes the idea, u) B tnnal manner indeed, by asking whether 
man does not Cake woman to wife, and whether the holiest of 
books are not bound with the skins of animals 

The general Injcmctions of Nanuk bare SfTiiietimes been 
mmuterpreted by sectarian foUowera and learned strangers, to 
mean grou chariaess of anuna] life:,” almost in a mere cere- 
momal sense. (Wilson, As Ra-% asii 233 ) Bnttbe SQchs have 
DO tneh feeling although the Jdns and others carry a ptoos regsrd 
for wonoa and flies to a lodicroos eaient— a practise which has 
reacted upon at least some families of Roman Carbolic Chfrstians 
In India. Those m Bhopal reject, during Lent, the use of onre 
fined sugar an article of daOy consumption, becaose, in its 
manufacture, tbe liras of many insects are neceuarlly samfleeJ 1 
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for his congregation was too limited and the state of 
•society too artificial, to render it either requisite or pos- 
sible for him to become a municipal law-giver, to sub- 
vert the legislation of Munnoo, or to change the im- 
’memorial usages of tribes or races * His care was 
■rather to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, 
-^id his comprehensive principles narrowing into mon- 
astic distinctions. This he effected by excluding his 
son, ^a meditative and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the 
ministry when he should himself be no more , and, as 


• Malcolm {Sketch, pp 44, I47 ) savs Nanuk made little or no 
alteration m the civil institutions of the Hindoos, and Ward 
{Hindoo^, 111 463 ) says, the Sikhs have no written civil or 
criminal laws Similar observations of dispraise or applause 
might be made with regard to the code of the earlv Christians 
and we know the difficulties under which the Apostles labored, 
owing ■to the want of a new declaratory law, or owing to the 
scruples and prejudices of their disciples ( Acts, xv 20, 28, 29, 
and other passages) The seventh of the articles of the Church 
of England, and the nineteenth chapter of the Scottish Confession 
of Faith, show the existing perplexity of modem divmes, and 
doubtless, it •will long continue to be disputed how far Chris- 
■tians are amenable to some portions of the Jewish law, and 
whether Sikhs should wholly reject the institutions of Munnoo 
and the usages of race There were Judaizing Chnstians and 
there are Brahminizing Sikhs , the swme was a difficulty with 
one, the cow is a difficulty ■with the other , and yet the greatest 
obstacles, perhaps, to a complete obliteration of caste, is the 
rooted feeling that marnage should properly take place only 
between people of the same origin or nation, without much 
reference to faith (Compare Ward on the Hindoos, 111 459 , 
Malcolm, Sketch, p 157 note , and Forster's Travels, 1 293, 

295, 308) 
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hit end approached be is stated to have made a tnal 
of the obedience or ments of his chosen disdples and 
to have preferred the simple and sincere Lehna* As 
they journeyed along the body of a man was seen 
lying by the way side. Nannk said, “Ye who trust 
In me eat of this food AU hesitated save Lchna 
he knelt and uncovered the dead and tonched withoiSv, 
tasting the flesh of man but, behold! the corpse had 
disappeared and Nanuk was lo its place. The Gdbroo 
embraced his faithful follower saying he was as himself, 
and that his spirit would dwell within him • The 
name of Lohna was changed to Ung i Khood or Ung- 
gud or own body t and whatever may be the founda 
tion of the story or the troth of the etymology it is 
certain that the Sikhs fully believe the spint of IJiaouk 
to have been incarnate m each succeeding Gooroa { 
Unggud was acknowledged as the teacher of the 
Sikhs and Sree Cbund the son of Nanuk justified 
his father's fears and became the founder of the 


• THi ftory li reUted by Tanoos Pnajabeo cmDpUon, and 
it II given with cne of the Tariation* by Dr Maegregor m 
hb HisI^ ^ Sikks (L 48.x in the DoMstan (li 268,169) 
there b a story of a similar kind abont the saccesslTe sacrifice 
m tbe four ages of a cow a bone, an elephant, and a man. 
The pkmx partaken of the fiesb of the last offeriDg were 
declared to be saved, and the victim himself again appeand 
m hb bodily shape. 

t Compare Malcolm, SiticM ef tkf SikAs p, 24 note 
J This belief u an arlicJo of fiuth with the Sikhs. Compare 
the (11 253, s8i X The Gooroo Hor Gonad signed 

him self *'Kantik” in a letter to Mohstm Fane*, the aothorof 
that work. 




CHAP. II ] 


TEACHING OF NANUK, 


Hindoo sect of “ Oodassees,” a community indifferent 
to the concerns of this world * 


* For some account of the Oodasseens, see W \\son^ Astaitc 
Researches^ xvii 232 The sect is widely dffused , its members 
are proud of their connection with the Sikhs, and all reverence, 
^*d most possess and use, the Grunt’h ofNanuk. 

Note For many stories regarding Nanuk himself, which 
it has not been thought necessary to introduce into the text or 
notes, the curious reader may refer with profit to Maltolm^s 
Sketchy to the second volume of the Dabistan, and to the first 
volume of Dr Macgregor’s recently published History, 


CHAPTER rrr 


the STKH GOOROOS or teachers, and TllE MODHT- 
CATION OF SIKHISM UNDER GOVIND. ^ 
1529 — 1716. 

Gooroo Unggnd, — Goomo Umnut Doss and the Chdasstr 
Stct — Goaroa Raia Das — Gooroo Arjoon — - Thf 
Fust Grunthand Crmt Organisation of ih* Sticks — 
Gooroo Hur Gavrnd and ths rmlitaiy ordtnng of thr 
Stkks — Gooroo Hur GovtndRau,-^ Gooroo Hurktokm — 
Gooroo Tsgk Bubadmr—^ Gooroo Goinnd, and ikr 
PoUticat Bsiabltshuunt of tht Sikhs ^Bunda Byragbtt 
ihs isvtforal suusssor of Govttid.^Tbt Dispersion of 
ths Sikk. 

NanDK died in 1539 and he was succeeded by the 
Unggud of his choice a Khotree of the Teehnn subdl- 
vision of the race ^ho himself died in 1552, at Kud 
door near Golndvral on the Beeas river Little Is 
related of his ministry except that he committed to 
writing much of what he bad heard about NanuL 
from the Gooroo s andent companion Bala Smdhoo as 
well as some devotional observations of bis own which 
were afterwards incorporated in the “GruntTi. But 
Unggud was true to the pnnciples of his great teacher 
and, not deeming cither of his own sons worthy to> 
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succeed him, he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon 
Ummer Das, air assiduous follower.* 

Ummer Da^ likewise a Khutree, but of the 
IJhuIleh subdivi‘**o” active in pleaching and 

successful in obt^bnng converts, and it is said that he 
found an attent’^^ listener in the tolerant Akber. Tl|^ 
iirlmediate follo^^^^ Sree Chund, the son of Nanuk, 
had hitherto bee*^ regarded as almost equally the dis- 
ciples' of the teacher with the direct adherents of 
UnercTud but declared passive and recluse 

“Oodassees” to be wholly separate from active and 
domestic “ Stkh'^*’’^ finallj^ preserved the infant 

church or state disappearing as one of many 

sects t bi tlie spirit of Nanuk he likewise pronounced 
that the “true Suttee was she whom grief and not 
flame consumed afflicted should seek con- 

solation with the Lord thus mildly discountenancing 
a perverse custd^> leading the way to amendment 
by persuasion rather than by positive enactment]: 


« Unggud was horn, according to most accounts, m 1561 
Submut, or 1504 A f , hut according to others in 1567 or (15 10 A D.) 
His death isusuallf N^ced m 1609 Submat (1552 A, D ), but 
sometimes it is datd^ ^ earlier, and the Sikh accounts affect 

a precision as to di^y® months which can never gam cre- 
dence Forster ( 7 ; ' 296) gives 1542, perhaps a mispirint 

for 1552, as the pen®'^ his death 

t Malcolm P ~ 7 ) says distinctly that Ummer 

Das made this sepaf^P°" ^he D'lbistan (11 571; states general- 
ly that the Gooro^^ had effected it, and in the present day 
some educated Sikh'^ think that Arjoon ffrst authoritatively laid 
down the difference f^etween an Oodassee and a genuine follower 
of Nanuk 

lThe.i47t^i itt that part of the chapter which 


t 
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Ummcr Daa died in 1574 after a ministration of about 
twenty two years and a halt* He had a ton and a 
daughter, and it is said that his delight with the uni 
form filial love and obedience of the latter Jed him to 
prefer her husband before other disciples and to bestow 
i^on him bis ‘‘Burkut" or apostolic virtoci The 
fond mother or ambitions woman is further stated 
have obtained an assurance from the Gooroo that the 
succession should remain with her posterity 

Ram Das, the son In Uw of Ummer Das was a 
Kbntrec of the Sodhee subdivision and be was worthy 
of hij master’s choice and of bis wife s afiectioa He is 
said to have been held in esteem by Akber and to have 
received from bim a piece of land within the limits of 
which he dug t reservoir since well known as A^nrltsir 
or the pool of immortality but the temples arid sur 
ronnding huts were at first named Ramdaspoor from 
the founder Ram Das is among the most revered of 


nby Ummer D»». Forster {Travth^u 309^ cooiideri that 
Namit prohibited Sirttee, and allowed widows to maiTT bot 
Nonolc did oot make pontire laws of the load, aad perhips self 
aaenfica wainoiaatbontatjrelv mterfbred with, mtU first Atbcr 
and Jehaogheer {Memoirs ef Jekcmglurr p. a8^ and afterwards 
the English, endearoored to pat an eod to it. 

• The accooDta agree as to the dale of Ummer Das’! birth 
placing It m 1566 Stunbnt, or 1509 A. d The ponod of hu death 
1631 Sombot, or 1574 A. JX seems likewise certain, aJthoogb 
one places it as late as J580 A. D 

t Malcolni, p. 39 Forster Travels L 597 the 

Daiisfaii, u. 573. TTie Sikb accotmta state that the poisesjioo 
of Akber'i gift was diipaled by a Byragbee, who claimed the 
land as the site of an anoent pool dedicated to Ramchooder 
the tatelary deity of tus order but the Sikh Goonx) said haogbtliy 
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the Gooroos, but no precepts of wide application, or 
rules of great practical value or force, are attributed to 
him His own ministry did not extend beyond seven 
years, and -the slow progress of the faith of Nanuk 
seems apparent from the statement that at the end of 
forty-two years his successor had not more than double 
tb^t number of disciples or instructed followers * 

Arjoon succeeded his father in 1581, and the wishes 
of his' mother, the daughter of Ummer Das, were thus 
accomplished f Arjoon was perhaps the first who 
clearly understood the wide import of the teachings of 
Nanuk, or who perceived how applicable they were to 
every state of life and to every condition of societj^ 


he was ^himself the truer representative of the hero The 
Byraghee could produce no proof, but Ram Das dug deep 
into the earth, and displayed to numerous admirers the ancient 
steps of the demi-god’s reservoir ! 

* Such seems to be the meaning of the expression, “He held 
holy converse with eighty-four Sikhs,” used by Bhaee Kanh 
Singh in a manuscnpt compilation of the beginning of this 
century 

Ram Das’s birth is placed in 1581 Sumbut, or ^524 a. d 
his marnge in 1542 A. D , the founding of Amntsir in 1577 a d , 
and his death in 1581 a D . 

tit seems doubtful whether Ram Das bad two or three sons, 
PirPhee Chund (for Bhurrut Mull or Dheermull), Arjoon, and 
Muhadeo, and also whether Arjoon was older or younger than 
Pirdhee Chund, It is more certain, however, that Pirt’hee Chund 
claimed the succession on the death of his brother, if not on the 
death of his father, and he was also indeed accused of endeavour- 
ing to poison Arjoon f Compare Malcolm, Sketchy p 30, and 
the Dadis/aji, 11 273^ The descendants of Pirt’hee Chund are 
still to be found in the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, especially 
at Kot Hur Suhaee, south of Feerozpoor. 
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He made Amntsir the proper scat of his followers the 
centre which should attract their worldly longings for a 
TTiatenal bond of union and the obscure hamlet, with 
Its little pool has become a populous city and the 
great place of piignmage of the Sikh people. * Arjoon 
next arranged the various writings of his predecessors t 
he added to them the best known or the most sultab'iw 
compositions of some other religious reformers of the 
few preceding centuries and completing the whole with 
a prayer and some exhortations of his own he declared 
the compilation to be pro-cmloently the "Grunt’h or 
Bcxik and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of 
religious and moral conduct, with an assurance that 
multitudes even of divine Brahmins bad wearied them 
selves with reading the VeHs, and bad found rfiot the 
value of an oil seed within them. J The Go^^roo next 
reduced to a systematic tax the customary offerings of 


♦The ordinary Sikh acconoti repreeeut Ai^oon to hare taken 
vp fall residence at Amrrtsir but he lired for totoe time at 
least at Tornm Tamo, which he* between that dty and the 
juDCtkin of the Beeas and Sutlej. (Compare the DaiisUtn^ li. 
375) 

+ MalcoliD, Skrtii p yx General tradition and most wnteri 
ntttibate the arrangement of the First GrnntTi to Aiioon bat 
TjQCgad II nnderstood to hare preserved many obserrations of 
INanak, and Forster {Trawls u 397) states that Ram Das 
compiled the histories and precepts of hij predeceisora, nod an 
nexed a commentary to the work. The aame antboc, indeed 
( Travth^ \ 196, note X also contradictorily assigns the compilatioa 
to Unygnd. 

X Adet Grvnth^ In that porlkm of the S^*Jut chapter writteo 
by Arfoon. For some account of the Aden, or First CnintTi* 
see Appendix 1 
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his converts or adherents, who, under his ascendancy, 
were to be found in every city and province The Sikhs 
were bound by social usage, and disposed from reve- 
rential feelings, to make such presents to their spiritual 
guide , but the agents of Arjoon were spread over the 
country to demand and receive the contributions of the 
faithful, which they proceeded to deliver to the Gooroo 
2h person at an annual assembly Thus the Sikhs, says 
the almost contemporary Mohsun Fanee, become ac- 
customed to a regular governments Nor was Arjoon 
heedless of other means of acquiring wealth and influ- 
ence , he despatched his followers into foreign coun- 
tries to be as keen in traffic as they were zealous in 
belief, and it is probable that his transactions as a 
merchant were extensive, although confined to the 
purchase of horses 'in Toorkistanf 

Arjoon became famous among pious devotees, and 
his biographers dwell on the number of saints and holy 
men who were edified by his instructions. Nor was 
he unheeded by those in high station, for he is said to 
have refused to betroth his son to the daughter of 
Chundoo Shah, the finance administrator of the Lahore 
' province , | and he further appears to have been sought 
as a political partizan, and to have offered up prayers 

*The Daitstan, ii 270 &c Compare Malcolm, p 30 

t The ordinary Sikh accounts are to this effect Compare 
the Dabtstan, 11 271 

f Compare Forster, Travels, i 298 The Sikh accounts 
represent that the son of Aijoon was mentioned to Chundoo 
as a suitable match for his daughter, and that Chundoo 
slightingly objected, saying, Arjoon, although a man of name 
and wealth, was still a beggar, or one who received alms 
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for Khoosroo the son of Jehanghoer when In rebelbon 
pnd in temporary possession of the Punjab. The 
tjooroo was snmtnoned to the emp^r*8 pfeaence,'apd 
6ned and Imprisoned at the instigatihn chiefly it Is said 
of Chundoo Shah whoso alliance he had rejctted and 
who represented him as a man of a dangerous am 
bition.* Arjoon died Jn 1606 tod his death Is be- 
lieved to have been hastened by the rigors of hfci 
confinement, bat bis followers piously assort'that, 


Thu was reported to Aijooo ] be resested the taaot, and 
woold not be recoccded to the mstrh, notwitbitandinj; the 
personal endearoors of Chitodoo to appoue him and bnng 
aboot the umon. 

SfhaM h a corrupted tnfiSi to oamet, exteosiTely adopted 
Iq India. It it a Persian weed ngnifruf a km? but applied 
to Uthometan FoliJhers as Muhan^a u used by or towards 
Kmdoo derocaet. It is also osed to denote a prtodpal merchant 
or as a corruption of Saboo or Sabooksx ud it u farther 
used as a or title, as a corroptioD of Sab or Suhaee. The 
Goad coarerts to tfabometamsm on the Keibudda all ad d the 
word Shah to tbeir names 

} Daitsitifi, II. U7S, 1/5. The Sikh accounts correspond suffi' 
mently as to the of the Gooroos amugnment, while they 
are silent aboot bis treason. They declare tbe emperor to bare 
been satisfied of bis soncatT and inooctsce (geaerallrX nnd at 
trlbote bis cootmoed impnsooment to ChondoO’s mab^ity 
and disobedience aS orders. (Compare Malcolm p. 33.) 

MobsuD Fanee also states that a Mahometan saint of Tbonahsir 
was banished by Jehangbeer for aiding Kboosroo with his prarers. 
{DahstOMy iu 373.) The amperor himself nmply states {Mtmofrtt 
p 88 X that at Lahore be impaled seren boodred of tbe rebdi, 
and on his way to that aty be appears {6i*wwt p. 81 ) to hare 
bestowed a present oo Shekh Nixais of Thooehsir but be may 
bare sabseqnently become aware of his boUility 
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liaving obtained lea\c to bathe in the n\er Ravee, he 
vanished in the bhallow stream, to the tear and wonder 
of those guarding him t 

During the ministry of Arjo'^n the principles of 
Nanuk took a firm hold on the minds of his followers f, 
and a disciple named Goor Das, gives a lofty and 
imaginative view of the mission of that teacher. He 
regards him as the successor of Vyasa and Mahomet, 
and ae the destined restorer of purity and sanctity , 
the regenerator of a world afllicted with the increasing 
wickedness of men, and with the savage contentions of 
numerous sects He declaims against the bigotry of 
the Mahometans and their ready resort to violence , he 
denounces the asceticism of the Hindoos, and he urges 
all mer» to abandon their evil ways, to live peacefully 
and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanuk had borne witness. Arjoon 
is commonly said to have refused to give these writings 
of his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Grunt’h, 
perhaps as unsuited to the tenor of Nanuk’s exhor- 
tations, which scarcely condemn or threaten others. 
The writings of Goor Das are, indeed, rather figura- 
tive descriptions of actual affairs, than simple hymns 


* Compare Malcolm, Sketch, p 33 , the Dabistau, ii. 27 ■>-3 , 
and Forster, I 298 

1553 A D seems the most probable date of Arjoon’s birth, 
although one' account places it as late as 1565 A o Similarly 
1663 Sumbut, or 1015 Hijree, or 1606 a. d seems the most certain 
date of his death 

I 

t Mohsun Fanee observes {Dalnstan, 11 270 ), that in the time 
of Arjoon Sikhs^ were to be found everywhere throughout the 
country. 
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in praue of God but they deserve attention aa ex 
pounding Nanuks object of a gradual fusion of Mabo- 
metana and Hindoos into common obaervera of a new 
and a better creed and aa an almost contemporary 
Instance of the converalon of the noble but obscure idea 
of an Individual Into the active principle of a mdltitude, 
and of the gradual investiture of a simple fact with thh 
gorgeous raythism of memroy and imagination. The 
unpretending Nanuk the deplorer of human frailty 
and the lover of hia fellow men becomes in the mind 
of Goor Das and of the Sikh people the 6rst of hea 
venly powers and emanations and the proclaimed In 
atxument of God for the redemption of the world and 
every hope and feeling of the Indian races is appealed 
to in proof or in Illustration of the leallty dbd the 
splendor of bis mission.* 


* The vtnk of Bbiea Goor Das fibnlJeb, suspljr known 
u atfch, or u tho Gotso Rotnaoleo (Malcolm, S^tick, p. 3a 
note) U much road by the Slkha. It conaiata of forty chapters, 
and IS written id diS'erent kinds of rerso Some eztracta may 
be teen m Appendu HI and in Malcolm, Skttdty p. 153 Ac 
Goor Das was the scribe of Arfoon, bot his pride and baaghu 
ness are said to bare displeased his muter and his composition 
were rcfoied a place in the sacred book. Time and redectloa— ' 
and the Sikhs add a mbad^made hhn sensible of fus fsilio]^ 
aod inferiority and Aijoon percdvlDg hli contrition, said be 
wooftfinaWo ids w u r 6nr f facio GrtmcIL 5 at the &aii 
ness of Goor Du wu sach, that be bimseli declared them to be 
unworthy of inch usociation whereupon Aijoon enjoined that 
aH Sikhs ibcnld nerertbeiess read them He describes hiytoa 
(Malcolm, Sktlck^ p. 50 tu/r) to hare become Gooroo without 
any formal mresbture or consecration by his father which m^y 
farther mark the commanding character of that teacher 
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On the death of Arjoon, his brother Pirthee Chund 
made some attempts to be recognized as Gooroo, for 
the only son of the deceased teacher was young, and 
ecclesiastical usage has everywhere admitted a latitude 
of succession But some suspicion of teachery towards 
Arjoon appears to have attacned to him, and his nephew 
'’soon became the acknowledged leader of the Sikhs, 
although Pirthee Chund himself continued to retain a 
few followers, and thus sowed the first fertile seeds of 
dissent, or elements of dispute or of change, which ever 
increase with the growth of a sect or a system. * Hur 
Govind was not, perhaps, more than eleven years of age 
at his father’s death, but he was moved by his followers 
to resent the enmity of Chundoo Shah, and he is re- 
prese^ited either to have procured his condemnation by 
the emperor, or to have slam him by open force without 
reference to authority, f Whatever may be the truth 
about the death of Chundoo and the first years of Hur 
Govind’s ministry, it is certain that, in a short time, he 
became a military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. 
Nanuk had sanctioned or enjoined secular occupations, 
Arjoon earned the injunction into practice, and the im- 
pulse thus given speedily extended and became general. 


Malcolm {Sketchy p 32 ) appears to confound Chundoo Shah 
(or Dhunee Chund) with Goor Dass 

• Malcolm, SketeJ^ p 30 and I?a6zsian, 11 273 Thes^ 

sectanes were called Mee/ta, a term commonly used m the Punjab,, 
and which is expressive of contempt or opprobrium, as stated 
by Mohsun Fanee The proneness to sectarianism among the 
‘6rst Christians was noticed and deprecated by Paul (i Conn- 
thianc, 1 10-13 ) 

+ Compare Forster, Tiavds, ii 298 
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The temper and the drcomstances of Hor Govind both 
prompted him to Innovation he had hia father a death 
to move his feehngs, and in anrpassing the example of 
hir parent, even the jealonr dogma of the Hindoo law, 
which allows the most lowly to arm in self defence 
may not have been without Its influence on a mind 
acquainted with the precepts ofMunnoa* Arjoon*^ 
trafficked as a merchant and played his part as a pnest 
in affairs of policy but Hur Govind grasped a sword 
and marched with his devoted followers among the 
troops of the empire, or boldly led them to oppose 
and overcome provincial governors or personal enemies. 
Nanuk had himself abstained £rom animal food and 
the prvdent Arjoon endeavoured to add to his saintly 
merit or influence by a similar moderation but the ad 
venturous Hur Govind became a hunter and an eater 
of flesh and his disaples imitated him in these robust 
practices.! The genial disposition of the martial Apostle 
led him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp in 
the dangers of war and In the excitements of the chase, 
nor fs It Improbable that the pohey of a temporal chief 
mingled with the feelings of an injured son and with 
the duties of a religious guide, 80 as to shape his acts 
to the ends of his ambition although iJka/ may not 
have aimed at more than a partial independence under 
the mild supremacy of the son of Akber Hur Govind 

• For tluj Ust fttpposJbon, see Mticolm, pp. 44 189. 

Tbereu perhaps some stianiiog after nicety of reason in the 
DoUon, as Moddoo^ tajoncuoa had long become obsolete in 
atxh matters, espedslly onder Mahometan sttpremacy 

+ The D^tlatL, lu »48 and Malcolm, Skdek, p, 36 
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appears to have admitted criminals and fugitives among 
his followers, and \)irhet-e a principle of antagonism had 
already arisen, they may have served him zealously 
without greatly reforming the practice of their lives ; 
and, indeed, they are stated to have believed that the 
faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven.'*^ 
He had a stable of eight hundred horses , three hundred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendance upon 
him,. and a guard of sixty matchlock-men secured the 
safety of his person, had he ever feared or thought 
of assassination, t The impulse which he gave to the 
Sikhs was such as to separate them a long way from 
all Hindoo sects, and after the time of Hur Govind the 
‘^disciples” were in little danger of relapsing into the 
limited merit or utility of monks and mendicants J 


*The Dtibistan^ 11 ^84, 286 
Dahsian, n 277 

t The warlike' resistance of Hur or the arming of 

the Sikhs by that teacher, is mainlv attributed by Malcolm 
{Skeic?i, p 34, 35) 'and Forster [Travels, -i 298, 399)) to his 
personal feelings of revenge for the death of his father, although 
religious animosity against Mahometans is allowed to have had 
some share in bnnging about the change. The circumstance 
of the Gooroo’s military array does not appear to have struck 
Mohsun Fanee as strange or unsual, and his work, theDabistan 
'does not therefore endeavor to account for it. The Sikhs them- 
selves connect the modification of Nanuk’s system with the 
double nature of the mythological Junnuk of Mithila, whose 
released soul, indeed, is held to have animated the body of 
their first teacher [Dahstan, 11 268 ), and they have encumbered 
their ideal of a ruler with the following personal anecdote ; 
The wife of Arjoon was without children, and she began to 
despair of ever becoming a mother, She went to Bhaee 
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Har Govind became a follower of the Eippcror Jc 
hangheer and to the end of hia hfe hla conduct partook 
aa much of the military adventurer aa of the cnthuai- 
aatic zealot He accompanied the Impenal camp to 
Caahmeer and he la at one time represented aa in holy 
colloquy wijh the religions guide of the Moghul and 


Boodht, the andent and onlT tnrriving coirpanioo ofJiannk,ti» 
beieech hli blctsing hot he, dWifang the degree of itata 
the ainmed and her coftly offcnngi, would not oohce her 
She aftcrwardi went barefooted and alone to hij pfeaence, 
CTTrying on her head the ordinary food of peajtnts. The 
Bhaea anuled benignly upon her and laid the ahoold hare a 
ami, who would be ma^ both of the D<g and 7«gk that 
la, lUDply of a retaol for food and a rword, but typically of 
grace and power the terma corrca ponding m ngniflcance with 
the •TUJ' and “Jog" of Jcnnokl the and "Mtnee" rf 

Indian Mahometans, and with the idea of the pnesthood and 
kmgthjp residing m Melchitedec and* in the expected Meaaiab 
of die JewZi Tboj Hnr Gonod is commonly aald to hare 
worn two aworda, one to denote hia spiritual, and the ether his 
temporal power or as be may sometimes bare chosen to express 
it, one to arenge hli father and the other to de stro y Mthom- 
metanism. (See Malcolm, Sk4tcky p 35 ) 

The £ite of Arjonn and the personal character of bts aoo, 
had doubtless some share in leading the SQchs to take up arms ; 
bat the whole progress of the change b not yet spparent, nor 
perhaps do the mCaes exist of traong it. The same remaik 
applies to the early Christian historr and we are left ni 

1 “Raj men Jog fcoomsio, to attain immortal p uri ty or 
Tirtue, or to dwell In grace while exerosmg earthly sway It 
ts an expression of not anfrequeot use, and which occurs In 
the A'lee Grtmrti, in the “Sawelai, br certain Bhats Tins 
one B«eka sayt. Ram Das (the foorth Gooroo) got the “Takht, 
or throne, of Raj and Jog from Ummer Das 
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at another as involved in difficulties with the emperor 
about retaining for himself that money which he should 
have disbursed to his troops He had too, a multitude 
of followers, and his passion for the chase, and fancied 
independence as a teacher of men, may have led him to 
^offend against the sylvan laws of the coirt. The em- 
peror was displeased, the fine imposed on Arjoon had 
nevsr been paid, and Hur Govind vvas placed as a 
prisoner on scanty food in t^e foit of Gwalior But 
the faithful ^Sikhs continued to revere the mvsterious 
virtues or the real merits of their leader They flocked 
to?Gwalior, and bowed themselves before the walls 
which restrained their persecuted Gnoroo, till at last 
the prince, moved, perhaps, as much bv superstition 
as by pity, released him from confinement j*" 


ignorance of how that modification of feeling and principle was 
brought about, which made those who were so averse to the 
“ business of war and government” m the time of the Cresars, 
fill the armies of the empire m the reign of Diocletian, and at 
last give a military master to the western worldrin the person 
of Constantine (Compare Gibbon, History, ii 325, 575 ed 
of 18^8) 

• Compare the Dabistan, ii 271, 274 and Forster, TiavcU 
1 298, 299 But the journey to Cashmeer,*^and the controversy 
with Mahometan saints or Moollas, are given on the anthontv 
of the native chronicles Mohsun Fanee represents Hur Govind 
to have been imprisoned for twelve years, and Forster attributes 
his release to the intervent’on of a Mahometan leader, who had 
originally induced him to submit to the emperor. 

The Emperor Jehangheer, in his Memoirs, gives more than 
one instance of his creduli y and superstitious reverence for 
reputed saints and magicians. See particularly his Memoirs, p 
129 &c where his visit to a worker of wonders is narrated 
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On the death of Jehangheer is 1628 Har Govind 
continued in the employ of the Mahometan government 
but he appears soon to have been led into a course of 
armed resistance to the impenal officers in the Punjab. 
A disciple brought some valuable horses from Toor 
kistan they ivere seized as was said for the emperor^ 
and one was conferred as a gift on the Kazee or Judge 
of Lahore. The Gooroo recovered this one aniraaJ by 
pretending to purchase it the judge was deceived and 
his anger was further roused by the abduction of the 
Sikhs say his daughter the Mahometans his favorite 
concubine who had become enamoured of the Gooroo. 
Other things may have rendered HurGovind obnoxious, 
and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse his 
followers. He was assailed by one Mookblis Khan 
but he defeated the impenal troops near Amritsir 
fighting It IS idly said with live thousand men against 
seven thousand Afterwardsa Sikh a converted robber 
stole two of the emperors prime horses from Lahore 
and the Gooroo was again attacked by the provincial 
levnes but the detach nent was routed and its leaders 
slain. Hur Govind now deemed it prudent to retire 
for a time to the wastes of Bhutinda south of the 
Sutlej where it *migbt be useless or dangerous to 
follow him but he watched his opportunity and 
speedily returned to the Punjab only however to 
become engaged in fresh contentions. The mother of 
one Payenda Khan who bad subsequently nten to 
some local eminence, had been the nurse of Hur Go- 
vind and the Gooroo had ever been liberal to his foster 
brother Payenda Khan was moved to keep to himself 
a valusble bawl belonging to the Gooroo v eldest son. 
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winch had flown to hib house by chance he was taxed 
witli the detention of the bird , he cqui\ocaled before 
tlie Gooroo, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The presence of Hur Govind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Payenda Khan was fixed upon as a 
^suitable leader to coerce him He was attacked , but 
the warlike Apostle slew the friend of his youth wi'^h 
his -own hand, and proved again a victor. In this 
action a soldier rushed furiously upon the Gooroo , but 
he waided the blow and laid the man dead at his feet, 
exclaiming, “Not so, but thus, is the sword used ,” an 
observation from which the author of the Dabistan 
draws the inference “that Hui Govind struck not in 
anger, but deliberately and to give instruction , for the 
fuiif-tion of a Gooroo is to teach ’’ta 

Hur Govind appears to have had other difficulties 
and adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to 
have been reduced to great straits , but the Sikhs always 
rallied round him, his religious reputation increased 
daily, and immediately before his death he was visited 
by a famous saint of the ancient Persian faith f He 
died in peace in 1645, at Keeritpoor on the Sutlej, a 
place bestowed upon him by the hill chief of Kuhloor, 
and the veneration of his followers^ took the terrible 
form of self-sacrifice. A Rajpoot convent threw him- 
self arhid the flames of the funeral pyre, and walked 


* See the Dabistan^ 11 275 , but native accounts, Sikh and 

Mahometan, have been mainly lollowed m narrating the sequence 
of events Compare, however, the Dubis^au, 11 284, for the 

seizure of horses belonging to a disciple of the Gooroo^ 

+ 1 he /^cibisian, 11 280 


( 
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several paces ti 1 he died at the feet of his master A 
Jut disdple did the same and others wrought upon by 
these examples were ready to follow when Har Race 
the succeeding Gooroo interfered and forbade them^* 

During the ministry of Hur Govind the Sikhs m 
creased greatly in numbers and the fiscal policy of 
Aijoon and the armed system of his son had already 
formed them into a kind of separate state within the 
empire. The Gooroo was perhaps not unconsdons of 
hia latent influence, when he played with the credulity 
or rebuked the vanity of his Mahometan friend. ”A 
Raja of the north " said he “ has sent an ambassador 
to ask about a place called Delhi and the name and 
parentage of its king I was astonished that he had 
not heard of the commander of the faithful the I^rd of 
the ascendant, Jehangheef”t But during his busy 

Thu a related cm the aoihority of the Dahstan iL 980, 9S1 
Hur Gorroifa death 1* ai*o givea agreeably to the text of the 
DabisUQ ai having occurred cm the 3d Mobomiir 1055 Hijrec, 
or on the I9tb Feb 1645 a. D. Malcolm StclcA^ p, 37 and 
Forttcr Travels i, 999 , give 1644 A- D. aa the exact or probable 
date, obnotuly from regarding 1701 Sumbot (which Malcolm 
also quotes ) u indeaUcal throughout, instead of for abmt the 
6 »t nine months only^with 1644 a. D an error which may sum 
lari apply to several coovcraions of dates in this history The 
manuscript accounts consulted, place the Gooroo s death vanous 
1 m i6j7 1638, and 1639 A. I> bat they lean 10 the middle 
term All however must be loo early os Mohsun Faneo 
(Z? lustaa II 381 ) savi he saw Hur Govmd in J643 A. D. 
n r Grvmds binh u placed b» tne natiie accounu In the 
esrly p rt of 1659 sumbot, conr iponding wiih the middle of 
«395 A o 

t See the I^ths/ rt ih 97 ^ V 7 The friend being Mohsnn 
Fa cc hiiuvclf fhc lory peihap shows thai the bikh trul> 
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life lie never foiojet Ins iremu.ie cliaractcr, and al\va\ s 
st\ led Ininsclf ‘k\ -tnuk,” in deference to the firm belief 
of the Sikhs, that the sonl of their c^reat teacher 
animated each of his sucv-essors f- So far as Hur Govind 
knew or thought of philosophy as a science, he fell into 
tl^e prevailing \ie\vs of the period God, he said, is 
one, and world is an illu-'ion, an aiipearance without 
a reaUty , or, he would adopt the more pantheistic 
notion, and regard the universe as composing the one 
Being But such reflections did not occupy his mind or 
engage Ins lieart, and the rebuke of a Brahmin that 
if the world was the same as God, he, the Gooroo, was 
one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a laugh 
only from the tolerant Hur Govind t That he thought 
conscience and understanding our only divine guides, 
may probably be inferred from his reply to one who 
declared the marriage of a brother with a sister to be 
forbidden by the Almighty. Had God prohibited it, 
said he, it would be impossible for man to accomplish 
it X His contempt for idolatry, and his occasional wide 
departure from the mild and conciliatory ways of 
Nanuk, may be judged from the following anecdote — 


considered the Mahometan to be a gossiping, and somewhat 
credulous person. The d.ites would rather point to Shah Jehan 
as the emperor alluded to than Jeh.inj^heer, as ^iven parenthe-- 
tically in the translated text of the Dabistan Jehangheer 
died in 1628 A D and Mohsun Fanee’s acquaintance with 
Hur Govind appears not to have taken place nil towards the 
last years of the Gooroo’s life, or till after 1640 A V 
Compare the Dnbisiaii, 11 281 
+ Compare the JDiibis/n/j, n 277, 279, 280 
+ Ihe 11 280 
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One of his followera sraote the now off an Image the 
several neighbouring chiefs complained to the Gooroo 
who summoned the Sika to bis presence the cuipnt 
denied the act, but said ironically that if the god bore 
witness against him he would die willingly Oh 
fool! said the Raja, ** how should the God speak^ ”■ 
It IS plain answered the Sikb " who is the fool 
if the God cannot save his own head how will he avail 
you ?* • 

Goordut the eldest son ol Hur Govind had acquired 
a high reputation but he died belore his father leaving 
two sons one of whom succeeded to the Apostleship t 
Hur Race, the new Gooroo remained at keentpoor for 

a time until the march of troops to reduce the Kuhloor 

<■ 

* The ii 

f For tgiaa aila ion* to Goordot or Coorditts lee the DoUj 
tOMj u 381 383 Hic memory i« >e( foQOly preserved, and many 
aaoedotes are corr^ot of bi* personal strrsgib and deateriir 
Uis tomb IS at Keentpoor on tbc sutlej, and it bu now becoo e 
a place of pilgrimage. In connection viih his deatb a story is 
told, which at least serves to mark the aversioQ of the Sikh 
teachers to claim the obedience of ibe malUiade by an asiamp- 
tioa of miraculoas powers. Ooorditta bad raised a slnogbtered 
cow to life, on the prayer some say of a poor mab the owner 
and bis father wus displeased that he themid so endeavonr to 
glorify bimsell Goorditta said that as a life was required by 
God, and as he bad withheld one, be would yield his own where 
upon be lay down and gave op bis spirit. A similar story is told 
ofOttol Race, the youngest son of Hur Govind who hid raised 
Ibe child of a sorrowing widow to life. His faiher reproved him 
aaying Gooroos should display their powers in purit) of doctnoe 
uod hoUness of living The youth or child as some ss) replied 
as Goordina had done, and died. His tomb u in Amnuir and 
is likewise a place deemed sacred 
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ilaja to obedience induced him to remove eastwaid into 
the di‘;tnct of Sirmoor * There he also remained in 
peace until he was induced, in 1658-69. to take part, 
of a nature not distinctly laid down, with Dara Shekoh, 
in the stnigle between him and his brothers for the 
e^ppire of India Dara failed, his adherents became 
rebels, and Hur Race liad to surrender his elder son as 
a hostage The youth was treated with distinction and 
soon released, and the favor of the politic Aurungzeb is 
believed to ha\e roused the jealousy of the father t 
But the end of Hur Raee was at hand, and he died at 
Keeritpoor in the vear 1661 X His ministry was mild, 
yet such as won for him general respect ; and many 
of the “Bhaees,” or brethren, the descendants of the 
chosen companions of a Gooroo, trace their descent to 
one disciple or other distinguished by Hur Raee. § 


Goorditta’s younger son was named DhccrmuH, .and his 
-descendants are still to be found .at Kurtarpoor, in the Jalundhur 
Dooab 

* See the Dahistau, 11 282 The place meant seems to be 
Tuksal nr Tungsal, near the present British station of Kussowlee 
to the northward of Ambala 

The important work of Mohsun Fanee brings down the history 
of the Sikhs to this point only 

■f" The Gooroo’s leaning towards Dara, is given on the 
authority of native accounts only, but it is highly probabl'* in 
Itself, considering Dara’s personal character and religious prin- 
ciples 

I The authorities mostly agree as to the date of Hur Race’s 
death, but one account places it in 1662 A D Tne Gooroo’s 
birth is differently placed in 1628 and 1629 

§ Of these Bhaee Bhugtoo, the founder of the Kythul family, 
useful partizans of Lord Lake, but now reduced to comparative 
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bomft sects also of Sikba rwho affect more than ordinary 
precision had their origin dunng the peaceful supre 
macy of the Gooroa ♦ i 

Huv Race left two sons, Ram R^ec, about fifteen, 
and Hurkfshen about six years of age but the elder 
was the offspring of a handmaiden and not of a wjfe 
of equal degree, and Hur Race is further laid to have 
declared the younger his successor The disputes 
between the partizans of the two brothers ran high 
and the decision was at last referred to the emperor 
Aurungieb may have been willing to allow the Sikhs to 
choose their own Gooroo as some accounts have it but 
the more cherished tradition relates that, being struck 


iDsi^iScaece onder the operaboe of the Bnbib system of 
escheat, wta oae of the best knovn. Dborram Smgb the 
ancestor of tbe respectabie Dbaees of Bigreeao, a place between 
the Sotl j and Jamot, wu likewise a foDower of Hor Race 
Now a-d«ys the title of Bbaee is m practice freqaently 
given to any Sikh of emiiieot aa^ctity whether his ancestor 
were tbe companion nf a Goortto or not The Bebdees and 
Sodheea, however confine themselves to the diitinctivo names 
of their tribes, or the Bebdees call themselvet Baba or father 
and the Sodheea, sometimes arrogate to tbemsclres the title of 
Gooroo, as the repreaeotatires of Goviod and Ram Das 
* Of these sects the Sootlirees or the Soothra Shabee*, 
are the best known. Their foaoder was one 3 ootcba, a Brahmin 
and they bare a sfkM ^eAra^ or place under the walls of tbe 
dtadel of Lahore. ( Compare Wilson, At A’cr, xdi. J36. ) 
The name, or designsdon, means simply the pure. Another 
foUower of Hur Race, was a Khutree trader qsmed Fottoo, 
who got the title, or adopted the name, 0/ Bhaeo Pheeroo, 
and who, according to the belief of some people, became tha 
real founder of the Oodass^ea. 
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vviLli the child’s instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the right of Hurkishen to be indisputable, and he was 
according!) recognised as head of the Sikhs but 
before the infant Apostle could leave Dehli, he was 
attacked with small-pox, and died, in 1664, at that 
p'nce ^ 

When Hurkishen w'as about to expire, he is stated 
to have signified that his successor w^ould be found in 
the village of Bukkala, near Goindwal, on the Beeas 
river. In this village there were many of Hur Govind's 
relatives, and his son Tegh Buhadur, after many wan- 
derings and a long sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, 
had taken up his residence at the same place. Ram 
Race continued to assert his claims, but he never formed 
a large'^art)', and Tegh Buhadur was generall} ac- 
knowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. The son of 
Hur Govind was rej'oiced, but he said he was unworthy 
to w^ear his father’s sword, and in a short time his 
supremacy and his life were both endangered bv the 
machinations of Ram Raee, and perhaps by his own 
suspicious proceedings, t He was summoned to Dehli 


» Compare Malcolm, Sleich^ p 38, and Forster, Tiavch i 
I 299 One native account places Hurkishen’s death m 166& 
A^v, but 1664 seems the preferable date His birth took 
place in 1656 a. d 

f Compare, generally, Malcolm, SAc^c/i p 38, Forster, 7> at r/j 
1 299, and Bi owners India Tiacts, n 3, 4 iegh Buhadurs 
refusal to wear the sword of his father, is given, however, on 
the authoiitj of manuscript native accounts, which likewise 
furnish a story, showing the particular act which led to his 
recognition as Gooroo. A follower of the sect, named Mukliua 

13 _ __ 
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as a pretender to power and as a disturber of the peace, 
but be bad found a listener in the chief of Jcypoor 
the Rajpoot advocated bis cause, saying such holy men 
rather went on pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty 
and he would take him with him on his approaching 
march to BcngaL * Tcgb Bahadur accompanied the 
Raja to the eastward He again resided for a time at< 
Patna but afterwards joined the array, to bring success 
says the chronicler, to the expedition against the efilefs 
of Assam He meditated on the banks of the Bor 
bampooter, and be Is stated to have convinced the heart 

Sah (nr Sbah ), who wm passing tfaroogb Bahkata, wished to 
make an oflenng to the Goorooof hh £iith, hot be was per 
ptexed by the oomber of claimants. His oflenng was to be 
535 nipeaB.40 an, bat |tb^ amooot was known to bim ^one, 
nod be silently resolred to give a rupee to each, and to bail 
him os Gooroo wbo sboold (from ihtnltKm) daim the remainder ^ 
Tegb Bohadar demanded the balance, and so on. 

• Forster-and Malcolm, who follow satire Indian acconnts, 
both ghre Jaee Sing as the name of the pnnee who coontenanced 
Tegb Boh^or and who went to Bengal on an expedition bat 
one manosaipt accotmt refers to Beer Sbgb as the friendly 
chief Tod {fiojustanf Q 355 .^ **Th Ram Sbgb, the son of 
the first Jaee Sing went to Assam, bat he 11 sDent ahoot bis 
acbocs. It is not)tiDti5Qal lo India to tnlTe of eminent men as 
living nithongb long since dead, as a Sikh will sow say be Is 
Konjeet Singhs soldier and It is prohaUe that Ram Singh 
was nominally forgotten owing to the fame of his lather the 
Mina Kaja, and even that the SDcb chroniclers of the early 
part of the last century confotmded the first with the seco nd of 
the pame, their coDtemporary Snwaee Jaee Smgh, the noted 
astronomer and patron of the learned. Malcolm ( p. 39> 
who, perhaps, copies Forster (Tnnvfr L 399, 300), says, Tegb 
B^dur was, at this time miprisosed for Ino years. 
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of the Raja of Kamroop, and to have made him a 
believer in his mission, * 

After a time Tegh Buhadur returned to the Punjab, 
and bought a piece of ground, now known as Mak- 
howal, on the banks of Sutlej, and close to Keent- 
•poyr, the chosen residence of his father. But the 
hostility and the influence of Ram Raee still pursued 
him, afid the ordinary Sikh, accounts represent him 
a pious and innocent instructor of men, as once more 
arraigned at Oehli in the character of a criminal ; 
but the truth seems to be that Tegh Buhadur followed 
the example of his father with unequal footsteps, arkl 
that choosing foi his haunts the wastes between Hansee 
^nd the Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples 
^y plunder, in a way, indeed, that rendered him not 
unpopular with the peasantry. He is further credibly 
represented to have leagued with a Mahometan zealot, 
named Adum Hafiz, and to have levied contributions 
upon rich Hindoos, while- his, confederate d,id the same 
upon wealthy Mussulmans. ' They gave a ready asylum 
to all fugitives, and their power interfered with the 
.prosperity of the country , the imperial troops^ marched 
against them, and they were at last* defeated and made 
prisoners The Mahometan saint was banished, vbut 
Aurungzeb determined that the Sikh should be put to 
death t 


• These last two clauses are almost wholly 'on the authority 
of a manuscript Goormookhfee summary hf Tegh Buh'adur’s life 
t The author of the Seir oo) Mutakhereen fi. *iJ2, 1T3 ) 
mentions these predatory or insurrectionary proceedings of 
Tegh Buhadur, and the ordinary manuscript compilations admit 
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When Tegh Buhadar was on his way to Dehli he 
tient for hl« youthful son and gtrdmg upon him the- 
an ord of Hur Gorind ho bailed bfm as the Gooroo of 
the bikUs, He told him be was himself being led to 
death he counselled him not to leave his bod> a prey 
to dogs and he enjoined upon him the necessitj and 
the merit of revenge. At DehlJ the stor> continucsf 
he was summoned before the emperor and half insult 
ingl) half credulously told to esblbit miracles m ^roof 
of the alleged divinit) of his mission. Tegh Buhadur 
answered that the duty of man was to pray to the Lord 
) et he would do one thing he n-ould write a charm 
and the sword should fall harmless on the neck around 
which I was hung He placed it arround his own neck 
and inclined his head to the executioner a bloW sereied 
It, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition 
and upon the paper was found wntten, “ Sir deca, Slrr 
ne deea ” — he had given his head but not his secret his 
life was gone but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still 
remained in the world Such is the narrative of a rude 
and wonder lonng people \etitis more certain that 
Tegh Bahadur was put to death as a rebel m 16/ 5 and 
that the stem and bigoted A.oningzeb had the body of 
the unbeliever publicly expo*<d in the streets of Dehli* 

tbit tach charges were made bo deprecate a belief m them. 
For Makhcrral the Gooroo a eajd to have paid 500 m p ee s to 
the Ksja of Kohloor 

• All the accounts agree that Tega Bohador woi ignomiat* 
otulj pot to death The end of thevear 1675 ' D — as Muyter 
la tomcUrocf giTen as the rooolh — leenrs the moat cettain date 
of his eacctJtion. isibirllt 19 dffettn Ir placed in 1619 and 
1631 A. D 
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Tegh Bubadm seems to have been of a character 
hard and moody, and to have wanted both the genial 
temper of his fathci and the lofty mind of his son. 
Yet Ins own example powerfully aided in making 
the disciples of Nanuk a martial as well as a de- 
-votional people His reverence for the s6\vrd ot his 
/ather, and his repeated injunctions that his disciples 
should obey the bearer of his ariows, show more of the 
kingly than of the priestly spirit , and, indeed, about 
this time the Sikh Gooroos came to talk of themselves, 
and to be regarded by their followers, as “Sutcha 
Padshahs,” or as "veritable kings,” meaning, perhaps, 
that they governed by j i^t influence and not by the 
force of arms, or that iney guided men to salvation, 
while others controlleil their worldly actions, But the 
expfe’ssion could be adapted to any circumstances, and 
its mystic application seems' to have preyed Upon and 
perplexed the minds of the Moghul princes, while it 
illustrates the assertion of an intelligent Mahometan 
writer, that Tegh Buhadur, being at the head of many 
thousand men, aspired to sovereign power * 

WhenTegb Buhadur was put to death, his only son 
was in his fifteenth year. The violent end and tlie 

* Syed Gholam Hosein, the authoi of the Stir ool j\Iutakfu.nen 
(i 1 12), IS the writer icfened to 

Browne, m his India TtaUs ( ii 2, 3 ), and who use a corapila- 
tion, attributes Aurungzeb's resolution to put Tegh Buhadur to 
death, to his assumption of the character of a "true king, and to 
his use of the title of “Buhadur,” expressive of valour, birth, and 
xhgnity The Gooroo, in the narrative referred to disavows all 
claim to miraculous powers. For some remarks on the term 
“ Sutcha Padshah,” see note t P m of this chapter 
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last injunction of the martyr Gooroo made a deep im 
presjion on the mind of Govind and in brooding over 
Ws own loss and the fallen condition- of his countrv he 
became the irrecondleablo foe of the Mahometan name, 
and conceived the noble Idea of moulding the vanquished 
Hindoos into a new and aspiring people. But Govind 
was y et voung the government was suspiaous of his 
followers and among the Sikhs themselves there were- 
parties Inimical to the son of Tegh Bahadur His 
friends were therefore satisfied that the mutilated^ bod) 
of the departed Gooroo was recovered bv the real and 
dexterity of some humble disciples,* and that the son 
himself performed the funeral rites so essential to the 
welfare of the Jiving and the peace of the dead Go- 
vmd was placed m retirement amid the lower hills on 
either side of the Jumna and for a series of } ears he 
occupied himself in banting the tiger and wUd bbar in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Persian languages and h 
storing his mind with those ancient legends which de 
scribe the mythic glones of bis racef 

T^b Bafasdar's obfectiOQi to near bu fatber'i sword, aod bis 
InjUDctioa to rerereoce hu arrow# tbat la, to heed what the bearer 
of them fboold saf are given oo native aathont^ 

* Certain men of the oaclean and despised caste of Sweepers 
were despatdied to Dchh lo bring away the dispersed limbs of 
Tegh Bahadur and it i# »aJd they partly owed their tnccess to 
the exertions of that Makhun Shah who bad been the first to hail 
the deceased ai Gooroo. 

t The acconntj mostly agree as to thu seeJoston aod ocettpa 
trtm of Govind during his early manhood bat Forster (Tnrtr/f 
I jot X and also some Goonnookbee accounts, state that he was 
taken to Patna in the first Instance, and that he bred tbere for 
some tune before be rttlred to theSlreenoggur JuBs 
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In this obscurity Govind remained perhaps twenty 
years ; * but his youthful promise gathered round him 
the disciples of Nanuk, he was acknowleded as the 
head of the Sikhs, the adherents of Ram Raee declined 
into a sect of dissenters, and th6 neighbouring chiefs 
became impressed with a high sense of the Gooroo s 
^superiority and the vague dread of his ambition. But 
Govind ever dwelt upon the fate of his father, and the 
oppressive bigotry of Aurungzeb , study and reflection 
had enlarged his mind, experience of the world had 
matured his judgment, and, under the mixed impulse of 
avenging his own and his country’s wrongs, he re- 
solv'ed upon awakening his followers to a new life, and 
upon giving precision and aim to the broad and general 
institutions of Nanuk. In the heart of a powerful 
empfte the set himself to the task of subverting it, and 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor- 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desire f 


^ The period is nowhere definitely given by English or Indian 
writers , but (row a comparison of dates and circumstances, it 
seems probable that Govind did not take upon himself a new and 
special character as a teacher of men until about his thirty-fifth 
year, or until the year 1695 of Christ. A Sikh author, indeed, 
quoted by Malcolm (Sicic/i, p 186 note), makes Govind’s reforms 
date from 1696 A D. , but contradictorily one or more of Govind’s 
sayings or writings are made to date about the same period from 
the south of India, whither he proceeded only just before his 
death. 

t The ordinary accounts represent Govind, as they represent 
his grandfather, to have been mainly moved to wage war against 
Mahometans by a desire of avenging the death of his parents. 
It would be unreasonable to deny to Govind the merit of other 
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Govindnaa equally bold fiystemabc, and sanguine 
but it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscm 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He 
thought that the minds of men tnight be \m)ugbt upon 
to great purpose, he deplored the corruption of the 
world he resented the tyranny which endangered his 
own life, aud be bellcTcd the time bad come for another 
teacher to arouse the latent energies of the human wilf 
His memory was 6lled with the deeds of pnroreval seers 
and heroes , bis imagination dwelt on successive dis 
peosatlons for the instruction of the world and his mind 
was not perhaps untioged with a superstitious bebef m 
his own earthly destiny In an extant and authen 
tic composidou,# he traces his mortal descent to andent 
kings and be extols the piety of bis immediate parents 
which rendered them acceptable to God. But hlti. own 


motrref likewUe bat dcrabtlcss, the 6erce fetlrng ra qnestioo 
stTODgly rmpened hnn in tbe prosectitJoa of bu lofty tod cm 
prehensnre design The seatimeot is indeed common to all umes 
andpUccs Uls as common in the present Indian as n vts in 
the tnaent Enrepesn world ; tnd cren the •• most ChnsUtn of 
poets” has nsed it witboot rebnke to justify tbe anger of a shade 
m Hades, and hu own sympathf as a mortal man yet daellmg iQ 
in the world — 

“ Oh gnide beloved 
His TKiIent death 5 ^anarenged said I 
Bjr any who arc partners in bts shame 
Made hha contemptnoos therefore, as I think 
He passed me speechless by and doing so 
Hath made me more compassionale his fate 

DtutU jmx. Cary* IrtmilaiiM 

• The Vichitr Natnk, or M ondroci Tale, which forros a portion 
of the Dtj s w en P »> dsha ka Gnnrti or Book of the Tenth K^or 
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unembodied soul, he says, reposed in bliss, wrap in 
meditation, and it murmured that it should appear on 
■earth even as the chosen messenger of the Lord — the 
inheritor of the spirit of Nanuk, transmitted to him as 
one lamp imparts its flame to another.* He describes 
how the “Deityas” had been vainly sent to reprove 
the wickedness of man, and how the succeeding “Deo- 
tas” procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Bruhrrja and Vishnoo. How the Siddhs had esta- 
blished divers sects, how Gorukhnath and Ramanund 
introduced other modes, and how Mahomet had re- 
quired men to repeat bis own name when beseeching 
the Almighty. Each perversely, continues Govind, 
established ways of his own and misled the world, but 
he himself had came to declare a perfect faith, to extend 
c:-3iirtue,^d to destroy evil. Thus, he said, had he been 
manifested, but he was only as other men, the servant 
of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders of creation, 


Tlie readei will contrast whal Virgil says of the shade of 
Rome’s “great emperor,’ with the devoted question of the Indian 
refoimer — 

‘‘ There mighty Cesar waits his vital hour. 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promised power” 

—jEneid^ vi. 

P?e wiH also call to mind the sentiment of Milton, which the 
more aident Govind has greatly heightened 

“ He asked, but all the heavenly quire stood mute, 

And silence was in heaven on man’s behalf, 

Patron or intercessor none appeard.” 

Until Christ himself said — 

“Account me man, I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off” Paradise Lost^m 
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and whosoever worshipped htut as the Lord sboald 
assuredly bom m everlasting flame. The practices of 
Mahometans and Hindoos he declared to be of no avails 
the reading of Korans and Poorans was all in vain 
and the votaries of idols and thfc worshippers of the , 
dead conld never attain to bliss. God be said was 
not to be found In texts or in modes but in humility 
and sincerity • 

Such is Govmd s mode of presenting his mission 
but his followers have extended the allegory and have 
vanously given an earthly close to bis celestial vision 
He IS stated to have performed the most austere devo- 
tions at the fane of the goddess-mother of mankind on 
the summit of t^be hill named Neina and to have asked 
how in the olden times the heroic Arjoon transpierced 
multitudes with an arrow Ho was told that ITy prtyif^ 
and sacrifice the power bad been jittained He invited 
from Benares a Brahmin of great fame for piety and 
for power over the unseen world. He himself care- 
fall> consulted the Veds and be called upon his nutne- 
rous disciples to aid in the awful ceremonj he was 
about to perform Before mil be makes successful tnal 
of the virtue of the magician and an ample altar is 
labonously prepared for the Horn or burnt offering 
He IS told that the goddess will appear to him au 
armed shade, and that, undaunted he sboald ball her 
and ask for fortune. The Gooroo terror struck, could 
but adv ance bis sword as If In saluatlon to the dread 
appearance. The goddess touched it in tok-cn of accept- 


* Compare the ertraetj piren bjr Malcolm fnnn the Mchiir 
Nalok {Stil k p. 173 fre) 
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ance, and a divine weapon, an axe of iron, was seen 
amid the flames. The sign was declared to be propi- 
tious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice incomplete, and 
Govind must die himself, or devote to death one dear 
to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith The Gooroo 
smiled sadly , he said he had yet much to accomplish- 
in this world, and that his father’s spirit was still unap- 
p8ased. He looked towards his children, but maternal’ 
affection withdrew them • twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish , 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfied ♦ 

t 

Govind is next represented to have again assembled’ 
his followers, and made known to them the great ob- 
jects of his mission. A new faith had been declared, 

^and henceforth ’the “Khalsa,” the saved or liberated t, 

should alone prevail. God must be worshipped in 
'truthfulness and sincerity, but no material lesemblance 
must degrade the Omnipotent , the* Lord could only be 
beheld by the eye of faith in the general body of the 
Khalsa. I All, he said, must become as one , the lowest 

# This legend is given with several variations, and one may 
be seen m Malcolm {Sketch, p 53 note), and another in Mac- 
Hisiojy of the Stkhs (i 7 i ) Perhaps the true origin of 
the myth is to be found in Govind’s reputed vision during sleep 
of the great goddess, (Malcolm, p 187) The occuirence is placed 
in the year 1696 A. D. (Malcolm, Sketch, p 86) 

f Khalsa, or Khalisa, is of Arabic derivation, and has such, 
original 01 secondary meanings, as pure, special, free, Ac It is 
commonly used in India to denote the immediate terntoi les of 
any chief or state as distinguished from the lands of tiibutane 
and feudal followers. Khalsa can thus be held either to denot 
the kingdom of Govind, or that the Sikhs are the chosen people se 
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■were equaJ with the highest caste must be forgotten 
•they mast accept the “Pahal” or Initiation from him • 
and the four races mast eat as one out of one vessel The 
Toorks must be destroyed and the graves of those called 
«eaints neglected. The ways of the Hindoos must be 
abandoned their temples viewed as holy and their 
•rivers looked upon as sacred the Brabmms Ihrtad 
must be broken , by means of the Khalsa alone could 
•slavation be attaint They must surrender thetnselves 
wholly to their faith apd to him their guide. Thdr 
words must be ^ Kntnasb Koolnash Dhnrmnasb 
Kurmnash ” the forsaking of occupation and famfly of 
belief and ceremonies. “Do thus "said Govlnd “and 
the world is yoDrs.”t Many Brahmin and Khutrec 
followers murmured hot the contemned races rejoiced 


* Tliif axsarance h givexi m the Rahet NanieB, or Role e 
Life of trorlDd, »tich bowerer U not indoded In the rrantTi 
In the same composition be larx, or u hcldto lutTC taid, tbi 
•thebelierer who wiihes to »ee the Gooroo, tball behold bun u 
the Khalsa. 

Those who object to ench tnnilitnde^ or to toch stiu gglet o^ 
-the mind after predfion, thoold remember that Abelared IHceoed 
the Trinity to a SyUofpsiD with It* three temu and that Wafilti 
with admitted orthodoxy compared the Godhead to a mathema 
•ocal cube with Iti three tbmenfKmi Dtcii^mry art 

« AbelaiiT) ^ 

t Pahnl (p io no u Bced nearly as Pavtly, mean* literally a gale, 
a door and thence initiation TTie word may bare tbe same 
<»ngm as the Greek 

J Tbe text glrei the substance and nsQatly the \xry words o( 
Hbe mnnerous accoonis to the same purport (Compare also 
Malcolm, SkeicM p, 148, 1,1) 
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they reminded Govind of their devotion and services, 
and ashed that they also should be allowed to bathe in 
the sacred pool, and offer up prayers in the temple of 
Amritsir. The murmurings of the twice-born increased, 
and man}’ took their departure, but Govind exclaimed, 
that the lowly should be raised, and that hereafter the 
despised should dwell next to himself.* Govind then 
poured water in to a vessel and stirred it with the sacri- 
ficial axe, or with the sword rendered divine by the- 
touch of the goddess. His wife passed by, as it were 
by chance, bearing confections of five kinds he hailed 
the omen as propitious, for the coming of woman de- 
noted an offspring to the Khalsa numerous as the leaves 
of the forest He mingled the sugars with the water,, 
and then sprinkled a portion of it upon five faithful 


Chooias, or men of the Sweeper caste, brought away the 
remain of Tegh Buhadur from Dehli, as has been mentioned 
{antc^ p 70, note) Many of that despised, but not oppressed, 
race, have adopted the Sikh faith in the Punjab, and they are 
commonly' known as Rungicfha Sikhs Rungc^ir is a term 
applied to the Rajpoots about Delhi who have become Maho- 
metans , but m Malwa the predatory Hindoo Rajpoots are simi- 
larly styled, perhaps from Rtaik a poor man, in opposition to 
one of high degree. Rungret’ha seems thus rather a dimi- 
nutive of Runggur, than a derivative of iting (colour) as common- 
ly understood. The Rungret’ha Sikhs are sometimes styled 
MuzJuibcc^ 01 of the (Mahometan) faith, from the circumstance 
that the converts from Islam are so called, and that may sueepeis 
throughout India have become Mahometans 

In allusion, to the design of inspiring the Hindoos with a neiv 
life, Govind is reported to have said that he would teach the sparrow 
lostnke the eagle ” (See Malcolm, Sketch p. 74., wheie it is used 
with leference to Aurungzeb, but the saying is attributed to 
Goilnd under \arious circumstances by different authors) 
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-disaples a Brahmin, a fihatree, and three Soodnut. He 
hailed them as “ Singhs,' and declared them to be the 
JChalsa. He himself received from them the “Pahnl 
ol his faith and became Govind Singh saying that 
hereafter whenever five Sikhs should be assembled to 
gelher, there lie also would be present* 

Govind thus abolished socfal distinctions t and toolJ* 
away from his follows teach ancient solace of super 


• The Brahtdm oovidate It stated to have been an mbabitaot 
^ the Deccan, and the Khotree of the Punjab ooeSoodra,a 
Jeewtrr(Kiibar), was of Joggematb, the tecood, a Jat, was of 
Husuoapoor and the third, a Cheepa or cloth painter, vat of 
Dwaraka id Ooojrat. 

For the dedaratiOD about five SO^bs fonsmg a coDpn^tion, 
or about the assembly of £?« m«Q eniorin; the presence gr the 
grace of Gooroo, compare Ualcolm, p. 1S6. 

Govind bad oriirutally the c^omen, or titular name, of 
Race, one in comtaoo ose among Hiodtxts, and lar^y adopted 
<ii>der the variation of “ Rao” by the mDitary Mahraftas bar 
dedannt, the comptebeniiTe nabjre of bis reform tbe'CtioToo 
adopted for himself and follower the duboctivo appellation of 
** biDgb° meaniag literally a Don, and metaphoncaJly a ebampmo 
or wamcr It is the most common of the diiunctive names m 
use among Rajpoots, and it ta DOW the invariable terminktinn oi 
every proper name among the disaples of Govind. It Is some 
times used alone, as Khan u toed among the Mahometans, to 
denote pre-emineace. Tbos Sikh chiefs would talk of Ronjett 
biDgh, as ordmary SQdis will talk of their own immediate leaders, 
os the Sing Sahib almost equivalent to “hir King® or '‘Sir 
Knight, m Enghih. ^^trugera likewise o<^ address any SOeb 
reipecifollyas “Siijgbjec." 

+ It may nevertheless ^bo justly observed that Unr Govrnd 
jdwlished Au/ir rather by impbcotion than by a direct e na c tm ent, 
and it may be justly objected that the Sikhs still uphold tie 
^Hlnapal distinctions at leasi of race. Thus the Gooroos oowbere 
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•stition , but he felt that he must engage the heart as 
well as satisfy the reason, and that he must give the 
5ikhs some common bonds of union which should re- 
mind the weak of their new life, and add fervor to the 
-devotion of the sincere. They should have one form of 
initiation, he said, the'sprinkling of water by five of the 

■say dial Bi.-ihmins and Soodras *are to intermarry, - or tliat 
they aie daily to partake together of the same food , but that 
they laid a’ good foundation for the practical obliteration of all 
•differences will be evident from the following quotations, always 
bearing in mind the vast pre-eminence which they assign to 
religious unity and truth over social sameness or political 
■equality — 

“ Think not of caste abase thyself, and attain to salvation. 
^JVczNuif Sanwg 

^God wflL not' ask man of what race he is , he will ask 
hmT^af nas he done ? " — Nanuk^ Purbhatce Ragtuu, 

“ Of the impure among the noblest, 

Heed not the injunction, 

Of one pure among the most despised, 

Hanuk will become the footstool.” 

Nanuk^ MulJiar Rag 

■“ All of the seed of Bruhm (God) are Brahmins ' 

They say there a're four races, 

But all are of the seed of Bruhm ’’ 

huwter Dasy Bhctruv, 

“Khuiree, Br.ahrain, Soodra, Veisya, whoeier remembers 
lhe name of God, - who worships him always, &c &c , shall 
^ttain to salvatiopjJ’^iPaw jDasy Bilalvul, 

“ The four races shall be one, 

All shall call pp the Goorbo ” 

Govindy in the Rehet Nameh (not m the Grunfh) 
Compare Malcolm (Sketch, p. 45, note), for a saying attri- 
buted t6 Govind,'that the tastes would become one when well 
ern-ed, as the four components of the “Pan-Soopareei"’ or betel, 

1 JO the Hindoos, became of one colour when well-chewed.'^ 
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faithful • they should worship the One Invisible God 
they should honour the memory of Nanuk and of his 

The bikhs of coone partake m commoD of the Pnisad (n% 
Penhad) or consecrated food which is ordlnanlf composed of 
hCKir coarse sagar and ctan&ed batter Sererak perhaps aQ, 
Hindoo sects bowerer do the aame. (Sec WTltoo As A'/a 
xn 83, note, andxrJi, sole:) ^ 

** Sikhs are not ordmanlj Initiated tmtil the^ reach the age- 
of drscnminatJOD and remembrance, or not before they are seren 
years of age, or sometimes until they hare attained to manhood 
Bat there it no aathoricati^x mle on the subject, nor is there any 
declaratory ceremonial of detad which can be foBowed. The 
essentials are that Sikbsat least ihoold be assembled and 
It IS generally arranged that one of the noinber is of some reli 
gioas repute. Some sugar end srater are stirred together m a. 
vessel of any land commonly with a two-edged digger bot 
any iron weapon will answer The nonoate stands gith .h.is ^ 
hands jomed m an tttitode of bamllity or npplicatioii, and be 
repents after the elder or minister the mam articles of bis faith. 
Some of the water Is sprinkled on bU lace and peieon he drinks- 
the remainder and exclaims, Hall Gooroo I and the ceremony 
coadades with an lojaaction that he betiue to God, and to bis 
duty as a Sikh For details of particular modes fbUoired see 
Forster (TVtnv/i, f 307 X Malcolm {StffcA p. 18 \ and I rmscp^ 
ediUOQof Murray’s Lsft of Rttnjetf Stn^ (p. ai7) where an- 
ludiau compn^ is quoted. 

The original practice of asmg the water in which the feet of a 
Sikh had been rrasbed was toon abandoned, and the subseqoent 
custom of touching the water with the toe seems now almost wholly 
forgotten The first rule was perhaps InstJtuted to denote *tho- 
hombleness of spirit of the disdplcs, or both u aad the second 
practice may bare cHiginated in that feeling of the Hmdoos- 
wblcfa attaches rutile to water io which the thumb of a Brafanua 
has been dipped, it seems In ercry way probable that Gorind 
substituted the dagger for the foat or the toe, that glnag further 
pre emien^ to bis emblsmatic Iron 
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transanimate successors their watchword should be, 
Hail Gooroo ' f but thev should revere and bow to, 
nought visible save the “ Grunt’h,” the book of their 

’ Women are not usually, but they are sometimes, initiated m 
form as professors of the Sikh faith In mm^ling- the sugar and 
wa^r for women, a one-edged, and not a two-edged, dagger is 
used 

® The use of the word “ transanimate” may perhaps be allowed 
The Sikh belief m the descent of the individual spirit of Nanuk 
upon each of his successors, is compared by Govind in the Vichitr 
Natuk to the imparting of flame from one lamp to another 

t The proper e\clamation of community of faith of the Sikhs 
as a sect is simply, “ Wah Gooroo ' ” that is, O Gooioo ' or 
Hail Gooroo ' The lengthened exclamations of “Wah ! Gooroo 
ke Futteh! ’ and “Wah' Gooroo k' Khalsa'” f Hail ' Virtue 
of the Gooroo' or. Hail! Gooroo and Victory I and 
Hail to the state or church of the Gooroo 1 ) are not authoritative, 
although the former has become customary, and its use, as com- 
pleting the idea emb'-aced in “ Deg” and j‘Tegh” (see note 
p 59 ) naturally arose out of the notions diffused by Govind, if 
he did not ordain it as the proper salutation of believers 

Many of the chapters or books into which the Adee Grunt’h 
IS divided, begin with the expression “ Eko Oorkar, Sut Gooroo 
Prusad,” which may be interpreted to mean, “ the One God, and 
the grace of the blessed Gooroo ” Some of the chapters of the 
Duswen Padshah ka Grunt’h begin with “ Eko Oonkar, W. h 
Goorooke Futteh,” that is, “The One God and the power of the 
Gooroo ” 

The Sikh author of the Goor Rutnaolee gives the following 
fanciful and trivial ongm of the salutation Wah Gooroo 1 
Wasdeo, the exclamation of the first age, or Sutyoog , 

Hur Hur, the exclamatron of the second age , 

Govmd Govind, the exclafnation of the third age , 

Ram Ram, the exclamation of the fourth age, or Kuboog, 

14 
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belief* They should bathe, from time to time in the 
jKjol of Amritsir , their locks should remain onsliorn , 
they should all name themselves ** Singhs " or soldiers 
and of material tilings they should devote their nmte 
rncrgiei to steel alone t Arms should dignify their 
person they should be ever ivaging war and great 
would be his ment who fouglit lu the van who slew SVi 
enemy and who despaired not although overcome. He 
rut off the three sects oi dissenters Iroro all intercourse 
the Dheermullccs who had labored to destroy Arjoon 
t lie Ram Races wdo had compasbcd the death of his 


Whence VSaH Ooo Koo m the bfih a^e or under the oerr 
dupecs&tion. 

Oheitance te the Gmnt'h alooe i* moJeaTed m 
Nameh, or rule ol Life oi Go i d and be ernienTonied to guard 
a^huiit being made object ol lutute idoluon by 

deounacing (.lO the VKhnr Natuk) all w o bouJd regaid b m a* 

a 

t For all )>ioa to this de>'Otioo to aieeL. see Malcobo 
I +3 p. 117 note and p !*■», note. 

The rae d rg e n the text to the principle inculcaled 
setmi to be Iho ime one. Tbroagbont India the Implen cnis 
ot any CBlling are in a manner worshipped, or m westom mo 
deraljoo of phrase, they ore blcased or conwerated- This tst pc 
c ally noticeable among merchant* who annually peribrm 
leligioua ceremcnie* before a heap of gold among herediury 
clerks or wnlera, who aimiJarly idoioe their Ink bom nd 
among soldier* and military leaden, wbo on the festival of the 
Uuuchra corrsecnate t^cir baonera and pilednjp weapona GOvind 
withdrew hit followers from that undivided attent on 
which theu father* bad given to tb^ plough the loom, and the 
pen, and he ur^ed ibem 10 i»^«ud the aword os rim* 
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father , and the Mussundees, who had lesisted his own 
authority. He denounced the “ shaven,” meaning, pei- 
haps, all Mahometans and Hindoos , and for no reason 
which bears clearly on the worldly scope of his mission, 
be held up to reprobation those slaves of a perverse 
custom, who impiously take the lives of their inJant 
daughters. * 


principal stay in this world The sentiment of veneration for that 
which gives us power, or safety, or our daily bread, may be traced 
in all countries In our owm a sailor impersonates, or almost 
deifies his ship, and in India the custi'm of hereditary callinj^s h is 
heightened tliat feeling, which, expressed in the language of 
philosophy, becomes the dogma admitting the soul to be inert ate 
indeed, but enveloped in the understanding, which again is 
'^c-.^5'•.•c^?^for our use in human all iirs, or until our bliss is pei/ect 
It IS this evterual or inlerioi spirit, so to speak, which must tievo'e 
us energies to the service and contemplauon of steel, while the 
increate soul contemplates God 

The import of the term Siitcha pnd^/id/i, or True King, seems 
to be explained in the same way A spiritual king, or Gooroo, uiics 
th** eternal soul, or guides it to sahcation, while a temporal monarch 
controls our finite faculties only, or puts restraints upon the play 
of our passions and the enjoy ment of our senses The Mahonc- 
tans have the same idea and a corresponding teim, vi? 

Hul. cekee 

^ These and manv other distinctions of Sikhs, may be seen m 
the Rehet and Tunkha Namehs of Govind, forming pait of Appen- 
dix IV of this volume 

Unshorn locks and a blue d'-ess, as the characteristics of 
a believer, do not appear as direct injunctions in any evtaiii 
writing attributed to Govind, and they seem chiefly to hc.'e 
derived their distinction as marks from custom or usage, whde 
the propriety of weanng a blue dress is now regarded as less oo- 
V ligatory than formerly Both usages appear to hav e originate 
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Goviod had achieved one victory he had made him 
self master of the imagination of his followers , hot a 
more laborioas task remained the destruction of the 
empire of unbelieving oppressors He had established 


ID a fplHt of opposiuon to Hlodooiam for rotTiv Brahmimcaf 
derotees keep tHet beadi carofnllr sbared^ and all Hindoo* ate 
•haren when initiated into their rehgioiu dndea or refpoasibflitief, 
or on the death of a near relatirci. It ii al»o conoaa, with re 
gard to color that cnanjr religioos, or indeed iimplf respectable 
Hindoos, hare stlU an areraion to bine, to mach so indeed that a 
Rijpoot farm r will demar abont towing his fieldi with indigo. 
The ifahotnatanf, again, prefer bnle drettet, and pcrhap* the dii 
like of the Hindoos arose donog the Mnitnlman cnnquett, as 
Kmbna himself, among others, is described as bine clothed. I bos, 
the Sikh anth'^ Bbaee Goordas Bholleb, st^ of Nanok, Again 
he went to Mecca, bine clothing be bad Uke RHthn^ 
no Sikh will wear clothes of a *soQbee° cdIoot i d^ed with 
safflower such hanng long b<«eo the feronte coloar with Hindoo 
derotees as it gradoailr becoming with Mahometan ascetics 

The Sikhs contmoe tn refrain from tobacco, nor do they smoke 
dmgs of any kind, althmgh tobacco itself seems to hare been on 
ginally indaded as tmtif only among proscnbed things. Tobacco 
w s fint mcrodaced into India about 1617 {^fCiU/ocA's Ccwirntr 
ct<ij Duticnofy art “Tobacco.'^ It was, 1 think, idly donotmced 
in form by one of Akber’s successors, but its oso Is now miiTcrsal 
among Indian Mabotnetans. j 

Another point of difference which maybe noticed is, that the 
Sikhs wear a kmd of breeches, or now many wear a sort of pants 
loons, instead of girding op their loins after the maimer of the Hln 
doo* The adoption of the^kotch, or breeches, is of as ranch 
importance to a Sikh boy at was the Investitare with the “toga rW 
lit to a Romtin yonth. 

The Sikh wornen are distinguished from Hindoos of their 
by some ranety of dress, bat chiefly by a higher top knot of hair 
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the Klialsa, the theocracy of Singhs> in the midst of 
Hindoo delusion and Mahometan error , he had con- 
founded Peers and MoollaSj Sadhs and Pundits, but 
he had yet to vanquish the armies of a great emperor, 
and to subdue the multitudes whose faith he impugned. 
The design of Govind may seem wild and senseless to 
ti?ose accustomed to consider the firm sway and regular 
policy, of ancient Rome, and who daily witness the 
power and resources of the well-ordered governments of 
modern Europe. But the extensive empires of the 
East, as of semi-barbarism in the West, have never been 
based on the sober convictions of a numerous people , 
they have been mere dynasties of single tribes, rendered 
triumphant by the rapid development of warlike energy, 
the comprehensive genius of eminent leaders 
Race has succeeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus 
did with his Persians and Charlemagne with his Franks, 
Baber began and Akber completed with a few Tartars 
their personal followers The Moghuls had even a less 
firm hold of empire than the Achsemenides or the Car- 
lovingians , the devoted clansmen of Baber were not 
numerous, his son was driven from his throne, and 
Akber became the master of India as much by political 
sagacity, and the generous sympathy of his nature, as 
by military enterprize and the courage of his partizans 
He perceived the want of the times, and his command- 
ing genius enabled him to reconcile the conflicting 
‘ interests and prejudices of Mehometans and Hindoos, of 
Rajpoots, Toorks, and Puthans. At the end of fifty 
years he left his heir a broad and well regulated do- 
ji mmion , yet one son of Jehangheer contested the em- 

' pire with his father, and Shah Jehan first saw his 
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children waging war with one another for the possession 
of the crown which he himself still wore, and at length 
became the prisoner of the ablest and most succcssfal of 
the combatants. Aarungzeb ever feared the Influence 
of hi3 own example his temper was cold his policy 
towards Mahometans was one of suspiaon while bis 
bigotry and persecations rendered him hateful to 
Hindoo subjects In his old age his wearied spirit 
could find no solace no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered roond him yet his vigorous intellect kept 
htm an emperor to the last and the hollowness of bis 
away was not apparent to the careless observer until he 
was laid in his grave The empire of the Moghuls 
wanted political fusion and Its fair degree of adminis 
trabve order and subordination was vitiated the 
doubt which hung about the succession • It comprised 
a number of petty states which rendered an unwilling 
obedience to the sovereign power it was also studded 
over with feudal retainers and all these hereditary 
princes and mercenary “ Jaghcerdars ” were ever ready 
to resist or to pervert the measures of the central 
government They considered then as they do now 
that A monarch exerased sway for his own Interests 
only without reference to the general welfare of the 
country no public opinion of an Intelligent people 

* Notwithitandhig this defect the English tbemjelTes have yet 
fo do jBUcb befoTO the/ cao asJiWjuib m s/sIwd jJiaJJ last so 

long and work so well as Akbor's os^Bolzatioa of Persfuniuh Cbo« 
dhrees and Qincxinpoes, who may bo likened to beredrtary cooaty 
ihenffs, and repsten of landed property and boldlnji Tbs 
objectionable hereditary Isw was modified In praedeo by the adop- 
tkiQ of the most able or the niosl npnght as the representatire 
of the family 
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’ s\’stematicall5'- Governed controlled them, and applause 
always awaited the successful aspirant to power Akber 
did soinetinng to remove this antagonism between the 
rulers and the ruled but his successors were less wise 
than himself, and religious discontent was soon added 
to the love of political independence The southern 
portions of India, too, were at this time recent con- 
quests, and Aurungzeb had been long absent, hopelessly 
endeavoring to consolidate his sway in that distant 
quarter The Himalayas had scarcely been penetrated 
b}, the Moghuls, except in the direction of Cashmeer, 
and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded 
amid their wild recesses Lastl}', during this period, 
Sevajee had roused the slumbering spirit of the Mahratta 
tribes He had converted rude her'^smen into success- 
ful soldiers, and had become a territorial chief in the 
very neighbourhood of the emperor Govind added 
religious fervor to warlike temper, and his design of 
founding a kingdom of Juts upon the warning glories of 
Aurungzeb’b dominion, does not appear to have been 
idlj conceived or rashly undertaken 

Yet It is not easy to place the actions of Govind in 
due order, or to understand the particular object of 
each of his proceedings He is stated by a credible 
Mahometan author to have organized his followers into 
troops and bands, and to have placed them under the 
command of trustworthy discio'es* He appears to 
haviJJ entertained a body of Puthans, who are even - 
where the soldiers of fortune, t and it is certain that he 


^ Seir nol Mutakhereen, 1 113 

t The Mahratta histone» show that Sm ijee likewise hired bands 


I 
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rstabllshed tiro or three forts along the skirts of the 
hnis between the Sutlej and Jumna He had a post at 
Powmta In the Keerada vale near Nahon a place long 
afterwards the scene of a severe struggle between the 
Goorkhas and the English He had likewise a retreat 
at Anundpoor Makhowal which had been established 
by his father* and a third at Chumkowr fairly in the 
plains and lower down the Sutlej then the chosen 
hunt ofTegh Bahadur He bad thus got strongholds 
whirh secured him against any attempts of bis bill neigh 
boars and he woold next seem to have endeavored to 
roix himself op with the affairs of these half indepen 
dent chiefs and to obtain a commanding Induenceovcr 
them so as by degrees to establish a virtual principality 
amid moantaln fastne.ses to serve as the basi a^f his 
operations against the Mfghul government As a rell 
gious teacher ho drew contributions and procured 
followers from all parts of fndla hot as a leader he 
perceived the necessitv of military pivot, and as a rebel 
ho was not insensible to the value of a secure retreat 
Govind has himself described the several actions In 
which he was engaged either as a prindpal or as an 
allv t His pictures arc animated they are of some 

of Pothans, who had lest semee id the dedmhjg lnii«don) of Beji 
poor (G’^nt Duff //isC of thi AfaMmtiOJ i. 105 ) 

* Aniiodpoor 11 site ted dose to Makhowal The name 
w*a girto b Goviod to bis own particular residence at Makbowal, 
as distingaiibed frooi the abode nf fau father nod it ai^I|^d the 
place ^fhappi eu A knoH^ with a seat open it is here pointed 
out. whence it u said Govutd was wont to discharge an arrow a 
enss and a qoarter — abo'it a mile aj>d two-thfad* EngHsh, the 
Purjabee cou being imalL 1 

+ Namely, m tue Vichitr Natnk, aJrcady qooted ai a potlioa 
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value as historical records, and their sequence seems 
more probable than that of any other narrative. His 
first contest was with his old friend the chief of Nahun, 
aided bv the Raja of Hindoor, to whom he had given 
offence, anf^ bv the mercenary Puthans in his own ser- 
\ice, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may have 
hoped to satisfv all demands by the destruction of 
Govintj and the plunder of his establishments. But the 
Gooroo was victorious, some of the Puthan leaders fell, 
and Govind slew the young warrior, Hurree Chund of 
Nalagurh, with his own hand. Tha Gooroo neverthe- 
less deemed it prudent to move to the Sutlej , he 
strengthened Anundooor, and became the allv of 
Bheem Chund of Kuhloor, who was in resistance to the 
’rr^p^rial authoritips of Kot Kanggra. The Mahometan 
commander was joined by various hill chiefs, but in the 
end he was routed, and Bheem Chund’s rebellion seem- 
ed justified by success A period of rest ensued, during 
which, says Govind, he punished such of his followers 
as were lukewarm or disorderly But the aid which 
he rendered to the chief of Kuhloor was not forgotten, 
and a body of Mahometan troops made an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon his oosition Again an imperial com- 
mander took the field, partly to coerce Govind, and 
partly to reduce the hill rajas, who, profiting by the ex- 
ample of Bheem Chund, had refused to pay their usual 


of the Second Grunt’h The “Guroo Bilas,’' by Sookha Singh, 
corroborates Govind’s account, and adds many details Malcolm 
(Sketch, p 58 &c ), may be referred to for tran'^lations of some 
-portions of the Vichitr Natuk beanng on the period, but 
Malcolm’s own general narrative of the events is obviously con- 
tradictory and inaccurate. 
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tribute. A desultory warfare eniued some attempts 
at accommodation were made by the bill chiefs but 
these were broken off and the expedition ended la the 
route of the Mahometans, 

The success of Govind for all was attributed to him 
caused the Mahometans some anvietv and his designs 
appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs «‘for 
they loudly claimed the Imperial aid against one who 
announced himself as the True King Anrungreb 
directed the governors of Lahore and Sirhind to march 
against the Gooroo and it was rumored that the 
emperor’s son Ruhadar Shah would himself take the 
field In their suoport* Govind was surrounded at 
^nundpoor by the forces of the empire. His own 
resolution was equal to ao> emergency but numbers of 
his followers deserted him He cursed them IrTt^s 
world and in the world to come and others who 
wavered he caused to renounce their faith and then 
dismissed them with ignominy But his difficulbcs 
■increased desertions continued to take place, and at last 
he found himself at the head of no more than forty 
devoted follower!. His mother bis wives and his two 

• Mnirolm (Skf/ci p. 6 o^ note) oaf*, that tht allosloo wonld 
place the war^re In 1701 a a« Bahadur Shah wm# st that 
nme sent from the Deccao lowerd CanboL Some Sftb trad' 
tiona, indeed repreaent Connd as haring gained the pood »ni 
of or »t they pat it, as hannif sboiro Cai-onr to, Bobadnr Shah 
and Go ind himself in the Vichitr Natok lays that a irm cf the 
emperor came to soppresr the disturbance*, bat no name i* 
gl^■ecl. Neither does Mr Elphlnttone (AY/^wj u. 545) sT^ciff 
Bahador *thah and indeed he ra rely teems to conjectftre that 
ft pn re of the blood, who *ras tent to pot doim datnrbsoret near 
Idoolian, was reallr employed aj^auut the Sikbs near Sirhmd. 
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youngest children effected their escape to Sirhind, but 
the boys were there betrayed to the Mahometans, and 
put to death * The faithful forty said they were ready 
to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their weaker hearted brethren, 
and to restore to them the hope of salvation. Govind 
said that his wrath would not endure But he still clung 
to temporal success , the fort of Churakowr remained 
in his possession, and he fled during the night an d 
reached the place in safety. 

At Chumkowr Govind was again besieged* He 
was called upon to surrender his person and to renounce 
his faith, but Ajeet Singh, his son, indignantly silenced 
the bearer of the message The troops pressed upon 
the Sikhs , the Gooroo was himself every where present, 
ba’CTn:^ two surviving sons fell before his eyes, and his 
little band was nearly destroyed He at last resolved 
upon escape, and taking advantage. of a dark night, he 
threaded his way to the outskirts of the camp but there 
he was recognized and stopped by two Puthans These 
men, it is said, had in former times received kindness 
at the hands of the Gooroo, and they now assisted him 
lug reaching the town of Behlolpoor, where he trusted 

* The most detailed account of this murder of Govind’s 
children, is given in Browne's India Tracts, ii 6, 7 

At Chamkowr, in one of the towers of the small bnck fort, 
IS still shown the tomb of a distingruished warrior, a Sikh of the 
Sweeper caste, named Jeewun Singh, who fell during the siege 
The bastion itself is known as that of the Martyr A temple now 
stands where Ajeet Singh and Joojarh Singh, the eldest sons of 
Govinrl, are reputed to have fallen 

Govind’s defeat and flight are placed by the Sikhs in 1705, 1706 
A D. 
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hU person to a third follower of Islam, one Peer 
Mahomed with whom it ts further said the Gooroo had 
once studied the Koran. Here he ate food from 
Mahometans and declared that such might be done by 
Sikbs under pressing drcumstances. He further dis- 
guised himself m the blue dress of a Mussulman Der 
vi h and speedily reached the wastes of Bhutinda. His 
dUapIes again rallied ronod him and he succepded In 
repulsing his pursuers at a place since called ** Moo- 
kat8ar”or the Pool of Salvatioa He continued bis 
flight to Dumdumma, or the Breathing Place, half way 
between Hansee and Fceroipoor, the Imperial autho- 
rities thought his strength sufficiently broken and they 
did not follow him further into a parched and barren 
coantry ^ 

At Dumdamma GoTind remained for some time, and 
be occupied himself In composing the supplemental 
Grant h, the Book of the Tenth King to rouse the 
energies and sustain the hopes of the faithful This 
compnses the Vicbltr Natuk, or “ Wondrous Tale," the 
only histoncal portion of cither Grunt b and which ho 
concludes by a hymn In praise of God, who had ever 
assisted him. He would ho says make known in 
another book tbe things which be bad himself accom 
pllshed the glories of tbe Lord which he bad witnessed 
and bis recollections or visions of his antecedent exist 
cnce. All he had done, ho said had been done with 
the aid of the Almighty and to “Lob or the mys* 
terious virtue of iron he attributed his preservation. 
While thus living in retirement, messengers arrived to 
summon him to the emperor’s presence but Govlud 
replied to Aurungzeb In a scries of parables admonitory 
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of kings, partly in which, and partly in a letter which 
accompanied them, he remonstrates rather than humbles 
himself, He denounces the wrath of God upon the 
monarch, rather than deprecates the imperial anger 
against himself j he tells the emperor that he puts no 
trust in him, and that the “ Khalsa” will yet avenge 
hirq He refers to Nanuk’s religious form, and he 
briefly alludes to the death of Arjoon and of Tegh Buha- 
dur He describes his own wrongs and his childless 
condition. He was as one without earthly link, patiently 
awaiting death, and fearing none but the sole Emperor, 
the King of Kings Nor, said he, are the prayers of 
the poor ineffectual , and orf the day of reckoning it 
would be seen how the emperor would justify his mani- 
fold cruelties and oppressions The Gooroo was again 
dekrfcd to repair to Aurungzeb’s presence, and he really 
appears to have proceeded to the south some time before 
the aged monarch was reffioved by death * 

Aurungzeb died in the beginning of 1707, and his 
eldest son, Buhadur Shah, hastened from Caubul to 
secure the succession He vanquished and slew one 
brother near Agrah, and, marching to the south, he 
defeated a second, Kambukhsh, who died of his wounds. 
While engaged in this last campaign, Buhadur Shah 
summoned Govino to his camp The Gooroo went , 
he was treated with respect and he received a military 

• In this narrative of Govmd’s warlike actions, reference has 
been mainly had to the Vichitr Natuk of the Gooroo Silas' of 
Sookha Singh, and to the ordinary modem compilations in 
Persian and Goormookhee , transcripts, imperfect apparently, of 
some of which latter have been put into English by Dr. Wacgregor 
Histojy of the Szk/is, pp 79—99 ) 
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command m the valley of the Godavery The emperor 
perhaps thought that the leader of insurrectionary Juts 
might be usefully employed in opposing rebellious Wah 
rattahs and Govind perhaps saw m the imperial service a 
ready way of disarming suspicion and of forganlilng his 
followers. • At Dumduiocna he had again denounced 
evil upon *11 who should theneef irward desert him '’in 
the south he selected the danngBundaas an instrument 
and the Sikhs speedily reappeared in overwhelming 
force upon the banks of the Sotlc; But Govind s race 
was ruu and he was not himself fated to aebteve aught 
more m person He had engaged the services of an 
Afghan, half adventurer half m'^rchant and he had 
procured from him a considerable number of horses. 
The merchant, or servant pleaded his own nece ssities 
and urged the pavraent of large sums doe to him 

♦ThoSikb wnten seem odsbjidoos m p icg- to tbeir great 
teacher a mDitar% commaod id ib Decom, while some recent 
Mabometaa compilers awrt that died at P uoa But the 
liberal condoct of .fiabadur Shab is cuo&med by the contem 
porary htstormn, kbafec Khao who states that he received rjok 
JO the Mogh U army (see Elph a^tooe,f//rf^^ of India u 366, 
Dole), sod t IS in a deijree corroborated by the imdoabtedWact of 
the Gooroo * death, on the bants of ibe OodaTejy The tradioons 
preserved at Naderti, gnre Karulc, 1765 (bumbut), or loirards the 
end of 1703 A-Dt as the date ol Co ind s amral at that place. 

+ It woold be con rai to trace bow far India was colonised bi 
ibexDleryal* oi greAl inrasions by petty ^f^han and Tcwrl-nJiui 
leaders who defra)ed their firit or occajional eipcntes by tbe 
sale of bones Tradition represents that both the destroyer of 
ManiLyala In iba Ptrojah, and the founder ol Bhntneer in Hnr 
tecana, were emigrants so circntDstaDced and Ameer Khan 
tbe recent Indun adveniorer was tiroilarly redoced to sell his 
steeds for food. {Mcmetrs ef Atnctr Kkan^ P- *6 ) 
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Impatient witn delnvc he ii-ul an anprv Licsliirc, ami 
Ills f>f \i<<ltncc pruxoked Gm i.ul to strike 

i'.im dead. 1 nu body of the si. in I’nth.ui w..*^ rcino\c(; 
and buried, and lus lannlv c* eined reconciled to tIk 
late of us head But Ins sons mused their revenet:, 
and av. aited an opportnnit)’ of Jultillin^ u I hev succeed- 
eil stealing upon the Gooroo s retirement, and smbbe d 
him moriailj v hen asleep 01 unguarded Gu\ind 
sprang 'up and die assassins \^ele seized Inil ,i 
sardonic smile ohued upon their Iratuns, and tliev 
ju-iificd their act of retribution 1 ne (looroo he*ai d, 
he remetnoered the (ate ol iheir lathi r, and he perh.ios 
Cr lied to mind nm oun nnaienged parent lie said to 
tlie youths linr lire) had done u-ill, aiui he duecicd 
that the\ should be leieascd unmiuied ^ J lie exoiriim 

• ^ ♦ T> 

Gourou was ciMlale''S. and the assemoied disciples a-Ktd 
in sorrow a ho siioind iiisjure tneui nitii Irmli and Icr 1 
them to \ictor\' nlieii ue w.is no more Gueiiid trade 
tbein be ot gov>a ctieei the .ippomled 1 en li.uj imu^d 
fulfilled ineir mission, but hi. was about to deliver tiie 
Ktidlsa to tjoJ, me never-dying " He v.ho wi-hcs to 
behold tile Gooroo, let him search ihcGruni’h of Namik 

\ll ilie cornriion accounts mrr.lc tlic m.iiii of (/ovttid as 
jjivcn in till, test, but \ itli sf’{,ht (lificrDiKs of detaii, mIiiIi. son c 
rfdd that the V idoi of the slam Puthan continuili) nr^ad her sons 
to seek levcnj^c Manv accounts, and c'-pccnilv tln'sc bv 
Malioaietvns, likcvisc represent Gtnind to Ii ivc become dcranj,fd 
in his mind, and 1 stori’ told by some Sikh writer^ jrivCss a decree 
yof countenance to sudi a belief J hey s ly that the heart of the 
Gooroo inclined towards the vonihs uliose fuller he had slam 
tlidt he was v/ont to play simple games of skill with them, ?rd 
that he took opportunities of inculcating upon them tlie merit of 

revenge, as if he was himself weary of life, and wished to fall by 

/ 
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The Gooroo will dwell with the Khalsa be fi m -and 
be faithful wherever 6 ve Sikhs arc gathered together 
there will I also be present."# 

Govind was killed on 1708 at Nnderh on the banks 
of the Godavcry t He was in bis forty-eighth year 
and if It be thought by any that his obscure end belied 

— 

their hand*. The Seir oot Matakhereen (k 1 14 ) tunply taTi that 
Gonnd died of gnef on account of the Iota of hu «JiiWren- 
(Compare Malcolm, Sketck, p. ^o, and Elphinitone, History 
h 564) The accoimtt DOW fnrnished bt the pne«ti of the temple 
at Nuderh, repr«ent the otu aeeauio of the Gooroo to haec been 
the grantUon of the Payenda Khan, elain by Hnr Govind, and 
they do not give him any farther caose of quarrel with Govind 
bimeelC 

Sach it the anal accoost given of the Gooroo 9 dying injcmc. 
tioos tad the belief th t Govind consnmmated thenin^svof 
dispensation of Nanak, seems to have been agreeable to the 
fedmgs of the tune*, while It DOW forms a mam artide of faith 
The mother and one wife of Gonnd, we represented to have 
snmved him some years but each, when dying dedared the 
Goorooship to rest in the general body of the Kbalsa, and not 
ro any one mortal and hence the Sikhs do not give such a desig 
nation even to the most revered of their holy men, their bighfit 
religioQi Utle benig “ Bhaee, literally " brother but correspOBd 
ing in significance with the English term “ elder 

+ Gonod IS stated to have been born In the month of “Poh 
1718 Snmbut, which may be the end of 1661 or begraniog of 1663 
A. D and all aceoants agree hi placmg hu death abont the middle 
of 1765 Sambot, or towards the end of 1708 a. D 

At Hoderh there is a Urge religioos estaUishment, partly sap 
ported by the produce of landed estates, partly by volnntary con 
tnbation and pirtl by sums levied annually agreeably to the 
mode oTjf^nlsed by Arjoon The pri apal of the estab' Jhmesl 
dispatches a person to show bis reqaisition to the faithful, snd all 
give according to iheir means Thas the comm n ho semen b the 
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the promise of his wnole life, it should bs remetn je ed 
that — 

"The hand of man 
Is but a tardy servant of the brain; 

And follows, with its leaden diligence, 

The fiery steps of fancy,”*" 

tha^ v/hen Mahomet was a fugitu^e from Mecca, 
“the lance of an Arab might have changed the history 
of the ’world f and that the Achilles of poetrjr, the 
reflection of truth, left Troy untaken The lord of the 
Myrmidons, destined to a short life and immortal glory, 
met an end almost as base as that which he dreaded 
when struggling with Simois and Scamander , and the 
heroic Richard, of eastern and western fame, whose 
whole soul was bent upon the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
veiieu his face in shame and sorrow that God’s holy city 
should be left m the possession of infidels he would 
not behold that v/hich he could not redeem, and he 
descended from the Mount to retire to captivity and a 
premature grave J Success is thus not always the 


employ of Bhopal give a rupee and a quarter each a year, besides 
offerings on occasions of pilgrimage 

Runj'-et Singh sent considerable sums to Nuderh, but the 
buildings commenced with the means which he provided have nvi' 
been completed 

Nuderh is also called Upchullanuggur, and in Southein am* 
Central India it is termed pre-eminently “the Goordwara, ’ that 
i-i, “ the house of the Gooroo ” 

^ Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a dramatic poem, act iv scene 6 
+ &bbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman ix 285 

1 For this story of the lion-like king {Decline 

Fall, M 143 ) See also Turner’s comp haractcj 

A.ch'illes and Richard {History of Engl — nd KpI 

15 
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measure of greatness. The last apostle of the Sikbs 
did not live to see his own ends accomplished but be 
cfiectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful 
longing for social freedom and national ascendancy 
the proper adjuncts of that purity of worship which had 
been preached by Nanuk. Govind saw what was jet 
vital and he relumed It with Promethean fire. A 
living spirit possesses the whole Sikh people and the 
impress of Govind has not only elevated and altered 
the constltuhon of their minds but has operated mite 
rially and given amplitude to their physical frame*. 
The features and external form of a whole people have 
been modified and a Sikh chief is not more diitin 
Ijnishable by his stately person and free #and cQitnly 
bearing than a minister of his faith Is by a lofiiy 
thoughtfulness of look which marks the fervour of his 
<K)nl and his persnasion of the near presence of the 
Divinity* Notwithstanding these changes It has been 


a5s«nt to Its fupenor jostnus rrUib\cl7 to his oini parallel of tbt 
C id sod the English hero {MtddU Agcj iil 482 J 

* Thi* physiol change has been noticed by Sit Aler, Bemck 
{/ravels 1.285 and u 39 ), by Elphinstone {History of India, H 
564 X h also slightly ftnick Malcolm {SiticM p 129^ 
SimHariy a change of aspect, as well as of drets, fim., may h* 
ohserred to the detcendanU of such rnemhers of Hindoo finulie* 
as became Uaboroetani one or tao centnries ago, and whose per 
sontl appeannee may yet bo readily comptred with that of the‘t 
nodonbted Brahmlnical coasmi in many parts of Malwa snd Upp<f 
India That Prichard Meudtini,V. 183, ^ 

L 191 jnodees no tneb chsngo In the features, nlthcrogh be does 
in the chiracten of the Hottentots and Esquimaus wbp hi« beto 

con \ cried to Chr'rt'nc ty may either show that the itteBticn of ctx 
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usual to regard the Sikhs as essentially Hindoo, and 
they doubtless are so in language and every-day 
customs, for Govind did not fetter his disciples with 
political systems or codes of municipal laws , yet, in 
religious faith and worldly aspirations, they aie whollv 
different from other Indians, and they are bound to- 
gether b}'’ a community of inwaid sentiment and of 
outward object unknown elsewhere But the misappre- 
hension need not surprise the public nor condemn our 
scholars when it is remembered that the learned of 
Greece and Rome misunderstood the spirit of those 
humble men who obtained a new life by baptism 
Tacitus and Suetonius regarded the early Christians as 
a mere Jewish sect, they failed to perceive the funda- 
mental difference, and to appreciate the latent energy 
and real excellence, of that doctrine, which has added 
dignity and puritj' to modern civilization f 


observers and inquirers has not been directed to the subject, or that 
the savages in question have embraced a new faith with little of 
living ardor and absorbing enthusiasm 

The author alludes chiefly to Piofessor H H Wilson, whose 
learning and mdusti y is doing so much for Indian History 
Asiatic Reseat clies^ xvii 237, 238, and Cotiiintiaiion oj Mi/Ps Nts- 
iofVy vu lor, 102 ) Malcolm holds similar views in one nlace 
{Sketch,'^ 144, 148, 150), but somewhat contiadicts himself in 
another {Skeich, p ^43 ) With these opinions, however, may 
be compared the more correct views of Elphinstone {History of 
India, 11 562, 564), and Sir Alex Burnes \Tinveh, 1 284, 28 ), 

and also Major Browne’s observation {India Tracts, 11 4 ), that the 
Sikh doctrine bore the same relation to the Hindoo, as the Protes- 
tant does to ihe Romish 

t See the (?/" Tacitus, Mntphy^s It ansluftoi fbonk x\ 

sect 44 note 15) Taatus calls Christianity a dangeious super- 
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Bunda, the chosen disdple of Govind was a nabTc 
of the south of India, and an ascetic of the Bj^raghee- 
order * aod the extent of the deceased Gooroos pre 
parations and means will be best understood from the 
narrative of the career of his followers, when his own 
commanding spirit was no more The Sikhs gathered 

stitioo, and rtgards lU prafe«on as mored by “ a tnllen hatred of 
the whole hamaa mce^ — the Jadiic charactenitjc of the penod. 

^ Sactonioi talka of the/ztor raiaioj duturbanccj in the reign of 
ClaudiUi, at the lotUgatiOQ of "one Chretta thos evHentlf ma 
tilnn; the whole of the £acta, and further malong a Latin name 
^eocune indead, bat misapplied, of tbo Greek tenn for annmted. 

Ajai LheobKrare hirtonan Vopiwaa, preserre* a letter, imtttn 
bj the Emperor Hadrtan, ID which, the Cbrisoans are coaSxmded 
with the adorers of Serapis, and id which the Bukeps are 
said to be especially deroted to the worahip of that st'pnfre 
god, who was introdaced lot's E^^pt by the Piolffoies 
(W^diogton, BJsUrr «f ik* ditrcJky p. 37 ) and erea 
Eosebios biouelf did oot p op •'■y disong’usb betweea Chrisuans 
and the Eiseaic Tharapent* (Sirmon, Lift of Jtxmi L 291), 
although the Utter formed essentitlly a mere sect, or order 
affecting asceticism and m vtery 

It Is proper to add that Mr Newman qriote* the desenprioos 
of Taatas and olhen as refemog really to Chnitisns and not 
to Jews (Off tin Dmtop^Hi of CkrUHojt DfieJnne p 203 &c.) 
He may be right, bot the grooodsof bis dissent from the news 
of preceding schoUrs are not glren. 

• Some accounts represent Banda to hare been a hatire of 
Northern India, and the writer followed by Ma^or Browne {fndn 
Tracts fu 9), 8syi ho was bom lo the Jriandhor D-viab 

“Banda signifies tJu slavff ood Seroop Chnnd the aatbor of 
the Goor Rotniolee, states that the Byraghee took the name 
or title when be met Gormd lo the louth, and found that Ihe 
powers of hi* tatelary god Vi^hoco, were ineffoctnaJ hi the pry* 
tMico of the GionJo Thenceforward, he said, be woald be tb® 
slaye of Gonad. 
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in numbers round Bunda when he readied the nortn- 
west, bearing with him the arrows of Govind as the 
pledge of victory. Bunda put to flight the Moghul 
authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and then 
attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of the pro- 
vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindoo betrayer 
ard Mussulman destroyer of Govind’s children, were 
themselves put to death by the avenging Sikhs « 
Bunda next established a stronghold below the hills of 
Sirmooijt he occupied the country between the Sutlej 
and Jumna, and he laid waste the district of Seharun- 
pur t 

Buhadur Shah, the emperor, had subdued bis re- 
bellious brother Kambukhsh, he had come to terms 
with the Mahrattas, and he was desirous of reducing 
the princes of Raipootanato their old dependence, when 
be beard cf the defeat of his troops and the sack of his 
city by the hitherto unknown Bunda § He hastened 
towards the Punjab, and he did not pause to enter his 


<• For several particulars, true or fanciful, relating to the cap- 
ture of Sirhind, see Browne, India Tracts, ii 9, lo See also 
Elphinstone, History of India, ii 565, 566 Vuzecr Khan was 
clearly the name of the governor, and not Fouzdar Khan, as 
mentioned by Malcolm p 77, ^^) Vuzeer Khan was 

irtdeed the “Fouzdar,” or military commander in the province, 
and fhe word is as often used as a proper name as to denote an 
oflSce 

t This was at Mookhlispoor, near SadowTa, which lies N E 
from Ambala, and it appears to be the “Lohgurh,” that is, the 
iron or strong fort, of the Seir ool Mutakhereen (i. 115) 

I Forster, Travels, 1 304" 

§ Compare Elphinstone, History of India, 11, 561, and Forster, 
Travels, I, 304. This was in 1709 10 A, D. 
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capital after his sonthera successes but In the mean 
time his generals had defeated a body of Sikhs near 
Paneeput, and Banda was surrounded in his new 
stronghold A scaloas convert disgpibed Iflce hb leader 
allowed himself to be captured daring a sally of the 
besieged and Bunda vrithdrew with all his followers.* 
After some successful skirmishes he established bims^f 
near Juramoo in the hills north of Lahore and laid the 
fairest part of the Punjab under contribution. Bahadur 
Shah had by this time advanced to Lahore In 
person and he died there m the month of February 
lyiat 

The death of the emperor broaght on another con 
test for the throne. His eldest son jehandar Shah, 
retained power for a year but In February 1713 he was 
defeated and pat to death by bis nephew Ferokbseer 
These commotions were favorable to the Sikhs they 
again became nnlted and formidable, and they built for 
themselves a considerable fort, named Goordaspoor 
between the Beeas and Ravec^ The Viceroy of Lahore 
marched against Banda, but be was defeated in a pitch 
ed battle, and the Sikhs sent forward a party towards 
birhind, the governor of which, Bayeieed Khan 

Compare Elphlnstone, History ii 566, and Forster TV* 
vfU L 30, The zeal of the devotee was epplaaded withcrat beiof 
pardoned bf the emperor 

t Compare the Sar ool MutakJurttn^ u 109, iis. 

\ Goordaspoor 1* near Koilanowr where Akber was saluted 
as emperor and it appears to be the Lobgnrh of the ortCaary 
acconntB followed by Forster Malcolm, and others It tmw con 
taiel a monasterr of Sarsoot BrahiUms, who bare adopted muf 
of the SDch mooes and tenets 
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advanced to oppose them, A fanatic crept under 
his tent and mortally v?ounded him the Mahometans 
dispersed, but the city does not seem to have fallen a 
second time a prey to the exulting Sikhs * The 
emperor now ordered Abdool Summud Khan, 
the governor of Cashmeer, a Tooranee noble 
and® a skilful general, to assume the command in 
the Punjab, and he sent to his aid some chosen 
troops from the eastward. Abdool Summud Khan 
brought with him some thousands of his own 
warlike countrymen, and as soon as he was in 
possession of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and, 
falling upon the Sikh army, he defeated it, after a fierce 
resistance on the part of Bunda The success was 
follov/ed up, and Bunda retreated from post to post, 
fighting valiantly and inflicting heavy losses on his 
victors j but he was at length compelled to shelter him- 
self in the fort of Goorda'?poor He was closely be- 
sieged; nothing could be conveyed to him from without , 
and after consuming all his provisions, and eating 
horses, asses^ and even the forbidden ox, he was re- 
duced to submit t Some of the Sikhs were put to 
deaths and their heads were borne on pikes before 


« Some accounts nevertheless represent Bunda to have again 
-possessed himself of Sirhind 

t Compare Udalco'm, Sketchy p 79, 8o, Forster, Travels^ 1 306, 
and note, and the Seirool Mutakheteen,\ 1 16, 117^ The ordinary 
nccoatits make the Sikh array amount to 315,000 men (Forster 
says 2njooo) , they also detain Abdool Summud a year at Lahore 
before he- undertook anything, and they bring down all the hill 
chiefs to his aid, ^both of which circumstances are probable 
enough . , 
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Bunda and others as they V^re naarched to iJelhI w^ilh 
aU the sfgns of Ignominy uioal with bigots and com 
rton among barbarous or half civilized conquerors,*" 
A hnndfed Sikhs were pot to death daily conte/iding 
^mong themselves for pnonty of martyrdom and on 
the eighth day Bunda himself was arraigned before bis 
judges A Mahometan noble asked the ascetic from 
conviction how one of his knowledge and understand 
ing could commit crimes which would dash him into 
hell but Bunda answered that he had been as a mere 
scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement of the 
tv/cked and that be was now receiving the need of 
his own crimes againit the Almighty His son was 
placed upon hfs knees —a knife was put into his 
hands and he was required to take the life of bis 
child He did so silent and unmoved his own 
was then tom with red-hot pincers and amid 
these torments be expired bis dark soul say the 
Mshometans winging Its way to the regions of the 
damned t 

The memory of Bunda Is not held In much esteem 


•Selrool Maukhereeo L ti8, i-o, Elphimtone (//u/fff/ n 
S U S 7 S ) quoting the contemporary Kbaice Kb*n says the- 
p iKJDcTi amoaDlrd to 74<x The Self ool Motakbereen reJstti ho» 
tbeold cnotber of Bayeseod Kbao laUed the usasshi of her lor 
bt knifig fall B itooe on bn bead as he and the other prisosers 
were being led (brongh the ttraets of Lahore 

+ Malcolm p 8s) who quotes the Selr ool JBct* 

khereca. The defeat and death of Bnnda arc placed br the S«ir 
ool Motakhcreen (I 109X by Ormo {Htstcry ii- «X 
Apparently by Elphiostone ( /f/nSwy lu 564X m tbe )ear i?*^ 
A o, but Forster {havdiy l 306, note) baa the date i/ii* 
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by the Sikhs , he appears to have been of a gloomy 
disposition, and he was obeyed as an energetic and 
daring leader, without being able to engage the per- 
sonal sympatlncs of his followers He did not perhaps 
comprehend the general nature of Nanuk's and Govind’s 
reforms , the spirit of sectanani'^m possessed him, and 

1(1 

he endeavored to introduce changes into the modes 
and practices enjoined by these teachers, which 
should be more in accordance with his own ascetic 
and Hindoo notions. These unwise innovations 
and restrictions were resisted by the more zealous 
vSikhs, and they may have caused the memory of 
an able and enterprizing leader to be generally 
neglected 

After the death of Bunda an active persecution was 
kept up against the Sikhs, whose losses m battle had 
been great and depressing. All who could be seized 
had to suffer death, or to renounce their faith. A 
price, indeed, was put upon their heads, and so vigor- 
ously were the measures of prudence, or of vengeance, 
followed up, that many conformed to Hmdooism , 
others abandoned the outward signs of their 


• Compare Malcolm, Slefc/i, p 83, 84 But Bunda is 
sometimes styled Gooroo by Indians, as m the Seir ool Muta- 
khereen ( i. 114 ), and there is still an order of half-conformist 
Sikhs v/hich regards him as its founder Bunda, it is reported, 
wished to establish a sect of his own, saying that of Govind could 
not endure, and he is further declared to have wished to change 
the exclamation or salutation, “•Wah Gooroo ke Futteh ' ” which 
had been used or ordained by Govind, into “Futteh Dhurrum I” 
and “Futteh Dur,sun t” (Victory to faith ! Victory to the sect 1 ) 
Compare Maltolm, Skeic/i^ p 83, 84.. 
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belief and the more sincere had to seek a refu^ 
among the recesses of the hills, or In the woods 
to the sonth of the Satlej The Sikhs were scarcely 
again heard of In history for the period df a 
generation f 

Thus at the end of two centunes had the Sikh 
faith become established as a prcTalHog sentiment * 
and guiding principle to work Its way in the lyorid. 
Nanuk disengaged hIs little society of worshippers 
from Hindoo idolatory and Mahometan superstition 
and placed them free on a broad basis of religlotu 
and moral purity Uramer Das preserved the 

infant community from declining Into a sect of 
quietists or ascetics Ar^oon gave bu Increasiog 
followers a written rule of conduct and a civil or 
ganitation Hur Govind added the use of arms 
and a military system and Govind Singh bestowed 
upon them a distinct political existence and inspired 
them with the desire of being socially free and nationally 
independent No further legislation was required a 
firm persuasion had been elaborated and a vague feel 
ing had acquired consistence as an active principle. The 
operation of this faith become a fact, Is only now in 
progress and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be fore- 
seen. Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brah 
mlnical doctrines were most strongly acted on by the 
vntal and spreading Mahometan belief It has now come 
into contact with the civIli*atIon and Christianity of 


t Compare Forster (Thrwftfr I Si*. 313 ). Broirno {IndU 
TfU EL 13), and aUo Malcolm (JSktUk^ p. 85, 86.). 
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Europe, and the result can only be known to 
distant posterity.* 


^ There are also elements of change within Sikhism itself, 
and dissent is everywhere a source of weakness and decay, 
althhugh sometimes it denotes a temporary increase of strength 
and * energy Sikh sects, at least of quietists, are already 
numerous, although the great development of the tenets of 
( rooroo G'ovmd has thrown othei denominations into the shade 
Thus the prominent division into “Khulasa ” meaning of 
Nrnuk, and “Khalsa,” meaning of Govind, which is noticed by 
Forster {Ttavels, i 309 ), is no longer in force The former 
term, Khulasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present day, 
while all claim membership with the Khalsa Nevertheless, 
% the peaceful Sikhs of the first teacher are still to be everywhere 
met’ with in the cities of India, although the warlike Singhs of 
the tenth king have become predominant in the Punjab, and 
have scattered themselves as soldiers from Caubul to the south 
of India. 


^ofe — The reader is referred to Appendices I , II , III and 
IV ffor some account of the Grunt’hs of the Sikhs, for some 
illustrations of principles and practices taken from the writings 
of the Gooroos, and for abstracts of certain letters attributed 
to Nanuk and Govind, and which are descriptive of some views 
and modes of the Sikh people Appendix V may also be 
referred to for a list of some Sikh sects or denominations. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TFIE ESTABLISHMENT OF SIKH INDEPENDENCE. 

1716—1764. 

Deditu of tht Mogkul BtHptrt , — Grad%ul rtapptsrAnu tf 
tkt Stkks — Tfu StMks cofrcid by Mur Munnoo ttnd 
ptrstcuUd by Tyynoar ik* son of Akmtd Skak, — Thf 
Army of tkt Kkalsa^ amd th* 8taU cf tk4 "JCkaifa 
procbatftUiT to be rubstanttv* Powers ••^Aduiui Beg 
Khan and tkt Makrattas undtt Ragobeu—' Ahmed 
Shahs tnairtions and victcites —-Tht promncu ef 
Strhtnd and Lahore possessed in sovertigniy by the 
Sikhs — The poltUtal orgamsatson ef ikt Stkks os 
a feudal confederacy — The Order of Akaltu 

AurONGZEB the last of the race of Tymoor who 
jxissessed a gcnlas for command and in govenilng a 
large empire of i ncoherent parts and conflicting prfn 
aples his weak successors bad to lean upon the 
doubtfnl loyalty of selfish and jealous mlnlsteif, and 
to prolong a nominal rule by opposing insurrectionary 
subjects to rebellious dependents. Within a genera 
tion Mahometan adventurers had established separate 
dominations in Bengal Lucknow and Hyderabad the 
Mahratta Peflhwah had atartied the Moslems of India 
by suddenly appearing in arms before the Imperial 
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city,itr and the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully 
hailed the long descended Mahomed Shah as a brother 
Toork in the heart of his blood-stained caoital t The 
Afghan colonists of Rohilkhund and the Hindoo Jats 
of Bhurtpoor, had raised tliemselves to importance as 
substantive powers, ^ and when the Persian conqueror 
departed with the spoils of Delhi, the government was 
weaker, and society was m^^re disorganized, than when 
the fugitive Baber entered India in search of a throne 
worthy of his lineage and his personal merits 

These commotions were favorable to the reappear- 
ance of a depressed sect , but the delegated rule of 
Abdool Summud m Lahore was vigorous, and, both 
under him and his weaker successor, § the Sikhs com- 
ported themselves as peaceful subjects in their villages, 
or lurked in woods and valleys to obtain a precarious 
livelihood as robbers 1| The tenets of Nanuk and Govind 
had nevertheless taken root in the hearts of the people , 


This was in 1737 A D , when Bajce Rio, the Pesbv/ah, made 
an incursion from A<ra towards Delhi (See Elohmstone, jSisfor)^ 
u 609, and Grant Dili's Kistory of the Mxhrattas, i 533, 534 ) 
t See Nadir Sh ih’s letter to his son, relating his successful 
invasion of India {^Asiatic Researches, x 545, 546 ) 

A. valuable account of the R ihillas may be found in ForstcT^<! 
Travels {\ 115 &•' ), and the public is indebted to the Oriental 
Translation Commute of London for the memoirs of Hafin Reh- 
mut Khan, one of the most eminent of their leaders. 

The Jats of Bhurtpoor and Dholpoor, and of Hattras and 
other minor places, deserve a separate history ' > 

* § He was likewise the son of the conqueror of Bunda. His 
name was Z ikareea Khan, and his title Khan Buhadur 

11 Compare Forster’s Travels, 1 313, and Btotvr^s India 

Tracts, ii,' t3 * 
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the peasant and the mechanic nursed their faith In 
secret, and the more ardent cJuhg to the hope of ample 
revenge and speedy victory The departed Gooroo had 
declared himielf the last of the prophets the believers 
■were without a temporal guide, and rude untutored 
men accustomed to defer to their teacher as divine, 
were left to work their way to greatness without* an 
ordained method and without any other bond of onion 
than the sincerity of their common faith. The progress 
of the new religion and the ascendancy of its vouncs, 
had thus been trusted to the pregnancy of the truths 
announced and to the 6tness of the Indian mind -for 
their reception The general acknowledgment of the 
most simple and comprehensive principle is sometimes 
uncertain and is usually slow and irregular and this 
fact should be held in view m considering the history 
of the Sikhi from the death of Govlnd to the present 
time 

During the invasion of Nadir Shah the Sikhs cok 
lected in small bands and plandcred both the stragglers 
of the Persian array and the wealthy inhabitants who 
fled towards the hills on the first appearance of the 
conqueror or wlicn the massacre at Delhi became 
generally known • Tbc impunity which attended these 
efforts encouraged them to bolder attempts and they 

Brtrwne /tuita 7 V«c/t ir r* 14 Ngdincqaired from lbs 
Mojfhol emperor the pronoces of Sindh and C«nbal, «nd fovr 
diilricts of the province of Lahore, Ling near the Johhini nver 

Znkareea Khan, ton of Abdool Snnunad was Viceroy of Labor^ 
at the time 

The defeat pf the Debll soveieigD, and Nadir’s entry into the 
capital took place on the ijtb Febn&ry and early in March, 17^ 
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began to visit Amritsir openly instead of in s ecrecy and 
disguise. The Sikh horseman, says a Mahometan 
author, might be seen riding at full gallop to pay his 
devotions at that holy shrine Some might be slain, 
and some might be captured, but none were ever 
known to adjure their creed when thus taken on their 
way to that sacred place* Some Sikhs next succeeded 
in establishing a small fort at Dullehwal on the Ravee, 
and they were unknown or disregarded, until consider- 
able numbers assembled and proceeded to levy contri- 
butions around Eminabad, which lies to the north of 
Lahore The marauders were attacjced, but the de- 
tachment of troops was repulsed and its leader slam 
A larger force pursued and defeated them , many 
prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the scene of 
their execution is now known as “ Shuheed Gunj,” or 
the place of martyrs f It is further marked by the 
tomb of Bhaee Taroo Singh, who was required to cut 
his hair and to renounce his faith , but the old com- 
panion of Gooroo Govind would yield neither his 
conscience nor the symbol of his conviction, and his 
real or protended answer is preserved to the present 


respectively, but were not known in London until the ist of Octo- 
ber, so slow uere communications, and of so little importance 
was Dehli to Englishmen, three generations ago {Meade’s Chrono- 
lo^cal BtiHsk Histoyy, p 417 ) 

* The adther is quoted, but not named by Malcolm, Skeiih, 

p 88 

+ Compare Browne, India Tracts^ 11 13 , Malcolm Sketch, 

p 86 , and Murrays Runjeet Stn^h by Pnnsep, p 4 Ychva 
Khan, the elder sqn of Zukareea Khan, was governor of the 
Punjab at the time. 
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da^ The hair the scalp and the fkall said be, have 
a mutual connection the head of mania Imked with 
life, and fu was prepared to yield hii breath with 
cheerfulness 

The viceroyalty of Lahore was about this time con 
tested betweeri the two sons of Zukareea Khan the 
successor of Abdool Sommud who defeated Bunda. 
The younger, Shah Nawar Khan displaced the elder 
and to strengthen himself in fail usnrpation, he opened 
a correspondence with Ahmed Shah Abdalce, who be 
came master of Afghanistan on the assassination of 
Nadir Shah, in June 1747 The Doorancis King soon 
collected round his standard numbers of the hardy 
tnbes of CentraJ Asia, who delight m distant inroads 
and soccessfal rapine. He necessarily looked to India 
as the most productive field of conquest or incursion 
and he could cloak his ambition under the doable pre 
te^t of the tendered allegiance of the g'>vemor of 
I^bore, and of the favorable reception at Delhi of hs 
enemy Nadir Shahs fugitive governor of CaubuL* 
Ahmed Shah crossed the Indus but the usurping 
\nceroy of Lahore had been taunted with his treason 
generosity prevailed over policy and he resolved upon 
opposing the advance of the Afghans. He was dc 
feated and the Abdalce became master of the Punjab. 
The Shah pursued his march to Sirhlnd where he was 

Compare Murrmfs Rmnjiet Stngk^ by Pmjiep, p 9* 
Browne, Ih£* Tr«£is n. Naiur Khan, the goremor bciitaied 
aboat niarmaj hu daoghter to Ahmed Sbah one of another 
race, ai well as abemt render off obedience to him a* iovereifs. 
ijMpire, bowtrer Elphinitnne ej Ctnthit D- *85 X 

who tntkei no mcairoa of these partlcnlan 
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met by the Vurecr of the declining empire Some* 
desuitor)' skirmishing, and one more decisive action 
took place, but the result of the whole was so unfavor^ 
able to the invader, that lie precipitately rccrossed the 
Punjab, and gave an opportunity to the v'atchful Sikhs 
of harassing his rear and of gaining confidence in then 
own provv'css The minister of Delhi was killed by a 
canon ball during the short campaign, but the gal- 
lantry and the services of his son, Meer Munnoo, had 
been conspicuous, and he became the Viceroy of Lahore 
and Mooltan, under the title of Moyen-ool-MooIk 

The new governor vv’as a man of vigor and ability, 
but his object was rather to advance his own interests 
than to serve the emperor , and in the administration 
of his provnnees, he could trust to no feelings save those 
which he personally inspired He judiciously retained 
the services of tv/o experienced men, Kowra Mull ana 
Adeena Beg Khan, the one as his immediate deputy, 
and the other as the manager of the Jalundhur Dooab 
Both had dealt skilfully for the times with the insur 
rectionary Sikhs, who continued to press themselves 
more and more on the attention of their unloyal gover- 
nors f During the invasion of Ahmed Shah they had 
thrown up a fort close to Amritsir, called the Ram 
Rownee, and one of their most able leaders had arisen, 


Compare Elphinstone, Cattbul, ii 285, 2E6 and Murray's 
Runjet Sipg/i, p 6 — 8 

t Kowf-i Vlull AVdS himself a follower of hTanuV, without having- 
adopted the tertets of Govind (Forster Travels, \ 314) Adeena 
Beg Khan was appointed manager of tlw Jalundhur Dooab by 
Zukareea Khan, with orders to coerce the Sikhs after Nadir iha’s 
retirement (Browne, India Ttacis, n 14 ) ' 

16 
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Jossa Singh Kollal a brctrer or distiller who boldly 
proclaimed the bhth of a new power in the state — the 
Dul ” of the ^ Khalsa," or army of the theocracy of 
Singhs.”* As soon as Mecr ^unnoo had established 
his authority he marched against the Jnsn^ents, cap- 
tured their fort, dispersed their troops, and took mea 
sores for the general preservation of good order t His 
plans were Intemipted Jjy the rumored approach of a 
second Afghan invasion he marched to the Cheoab to 
repel the danger and he despatched agents to thoJDoo- 
ranee camp to avert it by promises and concessions, 
Ahmed Shahs own rule was scarcely consolidated, he 
respected the ability of the youth who had checked him 
at Slrhind and he retired across the Indus on the 
stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 
should be paid to hrm as they bad been paid to Nadu-, 
Shah from whom he pretended to derive bis title. X 
Meer Muonoo gained applause at Delhi for the 


•Compare Bnwne, InJtM TrmeU lu i6 gires Cbem 

bregb Toka Smgh and Kirwur Smgb, as the confederatra of 
Juna Knllal. 

t Both Kowra Moll aad Adeena Beg bet etpeoally tb* f ono ti 
and the one from predilection, and the other from policy are tmder 
stood to hare dmoaded Meer Moasoo from pro ce eding to tx 
trenudes against the SDchi Compare Browne, ii i6 

and Forater TVtfwZr, L 314, 315, yxj 3*8,, which latter bowew 
jostly oba er rea, that Monnoo had objects In new of greater mo 
roent to himaeU than the ae p p re aw on of an infrnt sect 

X The Afghani state that Meer Mtmnoo also became the 
Shah*! tnbotary for the whole of the P un j ab , and, doobtlcaa, he 
fmtiicd any thing to get the faiTader away and to be left akce 
(Compare Elphfatawtie, CamM, fl. afid, and Uonay 
Sinxh^ p. 9, la) 
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success of his measures, but his ambition was justly 
dreaded by the Vuzeer Sufder Jung, who knew his 
own designs on Oude, and felt that the example would 
not be lost on the son of his predecessor. It was pro- 
posed to reduce his power by conferring the province of 
Mooltan on Shah Nuwaz iChan, whom Meer Munnoo 
himself had supplanted in Lahore but Munnoo had an 
accurate knowledge of the imperial power and of his 
own resources, and he sent his deputy, Kowra Mull, to re- 
sist the new governor. Shah Nuwaz Khan was defeated 
and slam, and the elated Viceroy conferred the title of 
Muharaja on his successful follower.f This virtual in- 
dependence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikh dis- 
turbances, emboldened Munnoo to persevere in his 
probably original design, and to withhold the promised 
tribute from Ahmed Shah. A pretence of demanding 
it was made, and the payment of all arrears was offered, 
but neither party felt that the other could be trusted, 
and the Afghan king marched towards Lahore. Mun- 
noo made a show of meeting him on the frontier, but, 
finally he took up an entrenched position under the 
walls of the city. Had he remained on the defensive, 
the Abdalee might probably have been foiled, but, after 
a four months’ beleaguer, he was tempted to risk an 
action. Kowra Mull was killed , Adeena Beg scarcely 


* HeiatooUa Khan, the younger son of Zukareea Khan, is 
stated m local Mooltan chronicles to have held that province when 
Nadir Shah entered Sindb, m 1739-40, to fairly settle and subdue 
5 t, and to have then tendered his allegiance to the Persian 
conqueror, from whom he received the title of Shah Nuwaz Khan 
+ Compare Murray's Runjeet StngJt^ p. 10. 
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cxerte<? himself , Munnoo saw that a prolonged contest 
would be ruinous, and he pradently retired t;o the citadel 
and gave m his adhesion to the conqueror The Shah 
was satisfied with the frarreqdcr of a considerable trea 
sore and with the annexation of Lahore and Mooltan to 
his dominions. He expressed his admiratfon of Man 
noo s spint os a leader, and efficiency as a manager and 
he continned him as hU own delegate In the new acqui 
sidons. The Shah took measures to bring Calhmecr 
also under his sway aod then retired towards his native 
country * 

This second capture of Lahore by strangers neccs 
saril> wcfthened the admioistration of the province and 
the Sikhs, oyer ready to nse again bccjune trooblc 
some but AdeeQft Beg fonnd It advisable at the time 
to do away with the tnspidons which attached to 
his Inaction at Lahore, and to the belief that he 
temporlted with insurgent peasantry for purpose^ of 
his own He was required to bnng the Sikhs to 
order, for they had virtually possessed themselves 
of the country lying between Amritsir and the 
hills. He fell suddenly upon them dunng a d»y 
of festival at M*khowal and gave them a total 
defeat But hIs object was still to be thoaght 
thdr friend and be qame to an nnderstanding with 
t^iem that tbdr pa> ment of their own rents should be 
nomipal or limited and their exactions from other* 
moderate or systematic. Ho took also many of them 
into his pay one of the number being Jussa Singh a 

• Compare Elphmitooe, U, sl[8,fajid Mcrr»y*i 

p. la 13. 
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carpenter, who afterwards became a chief of considera- 
tion 

Meer Munnoo died a few rhonths after the re-esta- 
blishment of his authority as the deputy of a new 
master f His widow succeeded m procuring the ac- 
knowledgment of his infant son as viceroy under her 
own guardianship, and she endeavoured to stand equally 
well with the court of Delhi and with the Dooranee 
king. She professed submission to both, and she be- 
trothed her daughter to Gha^eeooddeen, the grandson 
'of the first Nizam of the Deccan, who had supplanted 
the Viceroy of Oude, as the minister of the enfeebled 
empire of India.J Buf the Vuzeer wished to recover 
a province for his sovereign, as well as to obtain k bride 
for himself. He proceeded to Lahore and removed his 
enraged mother-in-law , knd the Punjab remained for 
a time under the nominal rule of Adeena Beg Khan, 
until Ahmed Shah again marched and made it his own 
The DOoranee king passed through Lahore in the 
Winter df 1755-56, leaving his son Tyraoor under the 
tutelage of a chief, named Jehan Khan, aS governor. 
The Shah likewise annexed Sirhind to his territories, 


Compare Browne, India Tracis^ 11. 17 , aild Malcolm, Sketch.^ 

p 82 

t Forster {Iravels, 1 315 ) and Malcolm {Sketchy p 92 ), say 
'■i7$2 BroWne 11 18 ) gives the Dijree year, 1165, which 

corresponds with 1751, 1752 A D Murray {Runjeel Stng/t, p 13 ) 
Simply says MurtnoC) did not long survive his submission, but 
Elphinstone {Cauiul, 11 i88 ) giVes 1756 as the date of the Vice- 
roy’s death 

I The original pame of Ghazeeooddeen was Shahab-ood-deen, 
corrupted into Sahoodeen and Shaodeen by the Mahrattas. 
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and although be extended his pardon to Ghaxeeooddeen 
personally, he did not retnrn to Candahar until he had 
lundered Delhi and Muttra, and placed Nojeebood 
dowla, a RohUla leader near the person of the Vuceer s 
V puppet king as the titolar commander of t^e forces of 
the Delhi ernplre,and as the efficient representative of 
Abdtlce Interests.* 

Prince Tymoor’s first object was to thoroughly dis- 
perse the Insurgent Sikbs, and to punish Adcena Beg 
for the support which he had given to the Delhi minis- 
ter in recovering t^ahore. Jussa, the carpenter had re- 
stored the Ram Rownee of AmriUir that place was 
accordingly attacked the fort was levelled the build 
logs were demolished and the sacred reservoir was 
filled with the mins. Adeena Beg would not trust 
the prince, and retired to the bills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikhs In their desire for revenge. 
They assembled in great numbers, for the faith of Go- 
Wnd was the Uvlag convlotlon of hardy tingle-mloded 
villagers, rather than the ceremonial belief of busy 
dtizens, with thoughts diverted by the opposing lu 
terests and conventional usages of artificial society 


• Comptr* Fortter, I 316^ 317 Brown, H 

48 MslCTlm, SictcAf p. 92 04 1 Elpblnitope, OoMht/ b. s&t, 
7S9 { snd Uarrar, P* Mi 

OoTingthe combisl Vlceroyaltv of Afetr Musooo^ widow cm« 
Boeicsree Kfisa plsyod a coatpicoons part as her depoty He 
was finally pot to death by tbfl Udf as one who designed to np- 
plant her anthorlty ; btit he was, norcrtfaeless, lappoted to bare 
been her paramour (Compare Browne, it. 18, and MimaT 
P 14) The gill mostjue at Lahore was built by this Beekaree 
Khan, * 
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The country around Lahore swarmed with horsemen , 
the prince and his guardian were wearied with their 
tumbrous efforts to scatter them, and they found it 
prudent to retire towards the Chenab. Lahore was 
temporarily occupied by the triumphant Sikhs, and the 
same Jussa Singh, who had proclaimed the “Khalsa" 
to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it an- 
other ^mbol of substantive power. He used the mint 
of the Moghuls to strike a rupee bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Coined by the grace of the ‘Khalsa’ in the 
country of Ahmed, conquered by Jussa the Kullal 

The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 
Mahrattas to enable him to expell Nujeebooddowla, 
who, by his own address and power, and as the agent 
of Ahmed Shah Abdalee, had become paramount in 
the imperial councils. Ghazeeooddeen easily induced 
Ragoba^ the Peshwah’s brother, to advance , Delhi was 
occupied by the ^Mahrattas, and Nujeebooddowla 
escaped with difficulty. Adeena Beg found the Sikhs less 
willing to defer to him than he had hoped , they were, 
moreover, not powerful enough to enable him to govern 
the Punjab unaided, and he accordingly invited the 
Mahrattas to extend their arms to the Indus He had 
also a body of Sikh followers, and he marched from 
■the Jumna in company with Ragoba. Ahmed Shah’s 

* Compare Browne, Tracts, ii i9 , Malcolm, Sketch, p 93 &c , 
Elphmstone, Cautnil, 11 289 , and Murray’s Runjeet Stngh, 

P JS 

Elphmstone, using Afghan accounts, says Adeena Beg defeat- 
ed a body of Tymoor’s troops , and Murray, using apparently the 
accounts of Punjab Mahometans, omits the occupation of Lahore 
by the Sikhs, 
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governor of Slrhind was expelled but AdeenaBegs 
Sikh allies jnccnted the Mahrattas by anticipating 
them in the plnnder of the town, which, after two 
generations of rapine they considered as peculiarly 
their right The Sikhs evacuated Lahore, and the 
several Afghan garrisons retired and left the Mahrattas 
masters of Mooltan and of Attok as well as of the hapi 
tal itself Adeena become the governor of the Pun- 
jab bat his vision of complete independence was arrest 
cd by death and a few months after he had estabUshed 
hi3 authorify he was laid m his grave.* The Mahrattas 
wmed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted 
with Ghajteeooddeeo a scheme pleasing to both the 
reduction of Oude and the expulsion of the Rohfllas.t 
But the loss of the Punjab brought Ahmed Shah a 
second time to the banks of the Jumna and dissipated 
for ever the Mahratta dreams of supremacy I 

The Doorance king marched from Bclotchistan Dp 
the Indus to Peshawur and thence acroi^s the Punjab. 
His presence cansed Mooltan and Lahore to be evacu 
ated by the Mahrattas, and his approach induced the 
Vuzeer GhaxecCKxldeen to take the life of the em 
peror while the young prince, afterwards Shah Alum 
was absent endeavormgto gala strength by an alliance 


•Compare Browne fm£mTyv£tJ E. rg,#© Forster TrtvtU, 
1 317 318 ; Elpbmttooe, Cottkuly fl. *90 *nd Grant DoS’* 
Sisiory oj tJu M^Jtrattms u. 132. Adeena Bejr ■ppctn to bare 
died before the end of I7$8. 

f Compare Elphmstoae, Sui^ryt/ IiuSa, IL 669,670. 

^ Ndjeebooddowla, and the RohlUas Ukewiie ttr^td Ahmed 
to return, when they saw tbclr Tfllajce »et on flames by the JIah 
rattas, Elphhittone, Ii, 670., and Bnnrne, Tradt, IL ao. 
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with the English, the new masters of Bengal. The 
Mahratta commanders, Sindhia and Holkar, weie sepa- 
rately overpowered , the Afghan king occupied Delhi, 
and then advanced towards the Ganges to engage 
Shoojaooddowla, of Oude, m the general confederacy 
against the southern Hindoos, who were about to make 

an effort for the final extinction of the Mahometan rule, 

% 

A new commander, untired m the northern wars, but 
accompanied by the Peshwah’s heir and by all the Mah- 
ratta chiefs of name, was advancing from Poonah, con- 
fident m his fortune and in his superior numbers, 
Sedosheo Rao easily expelled the Afghan detachment 
from Delhi, while the main body was occupied in the 
Dooab, and he vainly talked of proclaiming young 
Wiswas Rao to be the paramount of India, But Ahmed 
Shah gained his great victory of Paneeput m the begin- 
ning of 1761, and both the influence of the Peshwah 
among his own people, and the power of the Mahrattas 
in Hindostan received a blow, from which neither fully 
lecovered, and which, indirectly, aided the accomplish- 
ment of their desires by almost unheeded foreigners,'^ 
The Afghan king returned to Caubul immediately 
'^after the battle, leaving deputies in Sirhind and Lahore, f 
and the Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as 


* BrowTie, India Tfacts, n 20, 21 , Elphinstone, History of 
India, 11 670, &c , and Murray’s Runjeet Singh, pp, 17, 20, 
Elphinstone says the Mahratta leader only delayed to pro- 
claim "Wiswas the paramount of Hindustan until the Dooranees 
should be driven across the Indus See also Grand Duff’s His- 
tory of the Mahrattas, 11 142 and note 

t Boolund Khan m Lahore, and Zein Khan m Sirhmd, accord- 
ing to Browne, India Tiacts, 11 21 23 
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predatory bands hoverfag roand the Dooranec army 
but the abteaceof all cegolar govcmmoQt gave them 
additional strength, and they were not only masters 
of thdr own villages; but began to erect forts for the 
purpose of keeping atrangcr commanitlei in check. 
Among otbefi Charmt Singh, the grandfather of Ran 
jeet Singh, established a stronghold of the kind In his 
wifei village of Goojraolee (or Goojranwala^ to the 
northward of Lahore. The Dooranee governor or hU 
deputy, Kwaja Obeld went to rednee it In the begin 
ning of and the Sikhs assembled for Its relief 

The Afghan was repulsed he left his baggage to be 
plundered, and fled to shat himself ap within the walls 
of Lahorc.t The governor of Strblnd held bii ground 
better for he was assisted by an active Mahometan 
leader of the country Htaghun Rban of Malerh Kotla 
but the Sikhs resented this hostility of an Indian 
Futhan as they did the treason of a Hindoo rdiglonlst 
of Jlndeealtt, who wore a sword like themselves and yet 
adhered to Ahmed Shah The army of the Kbolsa" 
assembled at Amritslr the falthfnl performed their 
ablutions la tbe restored pool and perhaps the first 
tegular*' Gooroomatta," or diet or conclave, was held 


* Mtmj C P- ** ) makes Kwja OWd tbe 
KT»TeTiH)r aiiA ^ Ttnty ba+e soweefiofi or represeirtei 
Khan, whom other accouats shov to ha^ occastooaUy resHed 
at Rhotaa. Goofraovala Is the more common, If lets asoeot, 
fono of tbe name of tbe nllafe attacked It was aUo the place 
of Rcm}eet SmgVs brrth, and ir now a fair sued and tbrirmf 
town (Compare dfiwaiAf 34a4 awn ef AMs SsJtJks cssd 
P St ) 

t M array's Sstnjtti Stssj!^ P< 
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on this occasion. The possessions of Hinghun Khan 
were ravaged, and Jindeeala was invested, preparatory 
to attempts of greater moment.* 

But the restless Ahmed Shah was again at hand. 
This prince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy 
and enterprizing, fitted for conquest, yet incapable of 
empire, seemed but to exist for the sake of losing and 
recovering provinces. He reached Lahore towards the 
end of 1762, and the Sikhs retired to the south of the 
Sutlej, perhaps with some design of joining their 
brethren who were watching Sirhind, and of over* 
powering Zein Khan the governor, before they should 
be engaged with Ahmed Shah himself ; but in two 
long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of Loo- 
diana, the king came up with the Sikhs when they 
were about to enter into action with his lieutenant He 
gave them a total defeat, and the Mahometans were as 
active in the pursuit as they had been ardent in the 
attack. The Sikhs are variously reported to have lost 
from twelve to twenty-five thousand men, and the rout 
is still familiarly known as the *' Ghuloo Ghara,” or 
great disaster-! Alha Singh, the founder of the present 
family of Putteeala, was among the prisoners, but his 
manly deportment pleased the warlike king, and the 


• Compare Browne, Indta Ttacis, li 22, 23, and Murray's 
<Jiunjeei Stngk, p, 23 

t The scene of the fight lay between Goojerwal and Bernala, 
perhaps twenty miles south from Loodiana Hinghou Khan, of 
Malerh Kotla, seems to have guided the Shah Compare Browne 
TVflf/r, 11, 23. , Forster, Travels, 1 319, and Murray's Runjeet 
Stn^/i, p. 23 25, The action appears to have been fought in 
February, 1762. 
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conqueror may not have been Jnsensihle to the policy of 
widening the dllTerence between a Maljsa and a Manjha 
Singh, He was declared a raja of the state and dis 
tojssed with honoar The Shah had an Interview at 
Sirhlnd with his ally or dependent Nnjecbooddowla, 
he made a Hindoo named Kabnlee Mull his governor 
of Lahore, and then hastened towards Candahar to 
suppress an insurrection In that distant quarter , but be 
first gratified his own resentment, and Indulged the 
savage bigotry of his followers, by destroying the re 
newed temples of Amrltslr by polluting the pool with 
slaughtered cows by encasing numerous pyramids with 
•the heads of decapitated Sikhs, and by deansfog the 
walls of desecrated mosques with the blood ofhls infidel 
enemies.* 

The Sikhs were not cast down , they received dally 
accessloas to their numbers a vague feeling that they 
were a people had arisen among them , ail were bent on 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion 
and of fame. Their first efforts were directed agalt^t 
the Puthan colony of Kuasoor, which place they took 
and plundered and they then fell upon and slew thcr 
old enemy Hlnghun Khan of Malerh Kotla, They 

next marched towards Sirhind and the court of Delhi 
was Incapable of raising an arm in support of Mahomet 
anism. Zdn Khan the Afghan governor gave battle 
to the true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs In the 
month of December 1763 but he was defeated and 
slain, and the plains of Sirhlnd, from the Sutl^ to the 

• Compare Forster, Trmveltj L JJO., an^ 
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Jumna, were occupied by the \ictors without further 
opposition. Tradition still describes how the SiMis 
dispersed as soon as the battle was won, and how, 
riding day and night, each horseman would throw his 
belt and scabbard, his articles of dress and accoutre- 
ment, until he w’as almost naked, into successive villages, 
to mark them as his. Sirhind itself was totally destroj - 
ed, and the feeling still lingers which makes it meritori- 
ous to carry aw'ay a brick from the place which witness- 
ed the death of the mother and children of Govind 
Singh. The impulse of victorv sv'ept the Sikhs across 
the Jumna, and their presence in Seharunpoor recalled 
Kujeebooddowda from his contests wnth the Jats, under 
Sooruj Mull, to protect his own principality, and he found 
it prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce 
the invaders to retire 

Nujeebooddowla was successful against the Jats, 
and Sooruj Mull was killed in fight , but the vurcer, or 
regent, was himself besieged in Delhi, in 1764, by the 
son of the deceased chief, and the heir of Bhurtpoor was 
aided by a large body of Sikhs, as w^ell as of Mahrattas 
more accustomed to defy the imperial power.1 The 
loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmed Shah a seventh 
time across the Indus, and the danger of Nujeebood- 
dowla led him onwards to the neighbourhood of the 
Jumna , but the siege of Delhi being raised — partly 

* Compare Browne, I/tdia Tracts, u 24, .and ur ra.y’’^ 

Singh, p 26, 27 Some accounts represent the Sikhs to have also 
become temporarily possessed of Lahore at this p«nod 

t Compare Browne, Tiacis,\\ 24 Sikh tradition still preser- 
ves the names of the chiefs who plundered the v egetable market at 
Delhi on this occasion 
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tbroDgb tli0 mediation or the defeotion of the Mab 
ratu chief Holkar, and Ahmed Shah having perbapt 
rebellions to suppress in his native provinces— hastened 
bach withont maWog any effective attempt to recover 
Sirhind He was content with acknowledging Alba 
Singh oi Pateeala as govoraor of the province on his part^ 
that chief having opport u nely procured the town itself 
In exchange from the descendant of an old companion 
of the Gooroo^s, to whom the confederates had assigned 
it The Sikh acconnts do not allow that the Shah 
retired unmolested, but describe a long and arduous 
contest In the viaoity of Amritair which ended without 
cither party being able to claim a victory, although if 
precipitated the already humed retirement of the 
Afghani. The Sihhs found little difficnlty in ejecting 
Kabulee Mull, the governor of Lahore, and the whole 
country, from the Jehlum to the Sutie_/, was partitioned 
among chiefs and their followers, as the plains of 
Sirhind had been divided In the year previous. Nomer 
oos mosques were demolished, and Afghans in ebams 
were made to wash the foundations with the blood of 
hoga. The chiefs then assembled at Amritair and pro- 
citmed thdr own sway and the prevalence of their faith, 
by striking a coin with an Inscription to the effect that 
Gooroo Govind had received from Nanuk “Deg Tegb 
and Futteh, ” or grace, power ond rapid victory * 


• Compare Browna, ludis Timttr it 3$. S 7 j Forster 7r*wUi 
L jir 333 'ElphlMtono, U, S96, 297 j and Morrajr'i 

fl6, r? 

The mpeea ttrock wer e caRod ** Gorhidthahee,** and the uie af 
the empcT^ name wwrt^ectod (Browne, it iBX alibwtjli 

cxiaung coins show tltat it was aflerwardi oceu i o om Py Inserted by 
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The Sikhs were not interfered with for two years, and 
the short interval was employed in ascertaining their 
actual possessions, and in determining their mutual rela* 
tions in their unaccustomed condition of liberty and 
power. Every Sikh was free, and each was a substantive 
member of the commonwealth, but their means, their 
abilities, and their opportunities were various and un- 
equal, and it was soon found that all could not lead, and 
that there were even then masters as well as servants 
Their system naturally resolved itself into a theocratic 
confederate feudalism, with all the confusion and uncer- 
taintj' attendant upon a triple alliance of the kind in a, 
society half barbarous. God was their helper and only 
judge, community of faith or object was their moving 
principle and warlike array, the devotion to steel of 
Govind, was their material instrument. Year by year theN 
‘’Surbut Khalsa,” or whole Sikh people, met once at least 
at Amntsir, on the occasion of the festival of the mytholo- 
gical Rama, when the cessation of the periodical rams 
rendered military operations practicable. It was per- 
haps hoped that the performance of religious duties, 
and the awe inspired by so holy a place might cause ^ 

petty chiefs On most coins struck by Runjeet Singh, is the ins- 
cription, “ Deg, woh Tegh, wuh Futtee, wuh nusrut be dining yaft, 
uz Nanuk Gooroo Govind Singh,” that is, hterally, “ Grace, power, 
and victory, victory without pause, Gooroo Govind Singh obtained 
from Nanuk ” For some observations on the words Deg, and 
Tegh, and Futteh, see notes, p 83-84 Chap III Browne {TraUs,) 

11 , Introd vii ) gives no typical import to “ Deg,” and therefore 
leaves it meaningless , but he is perhaps more prudent than Colo- 
nel Sleeman, who wntes df “ the sword, the pot victory, and con- 
quest being quickly found,” Sic,, &c. f See 0/ an Imttan 

Offiaaly 11 233 , note ) 
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fldfiihnes* to yield to a regard for the general welfare, 
and the assembly of chiefs was termed a “Gooroomatta,*’ 
to denote that, in conformity with Govind a mjanctioD 
they aonght wisdom and unanimity of counsel from thar 
teacher and the book of his word.* The leaders who 
thus piously met, owued no subjection to one another 
and they were Imperfectly obeyed by the majority of 
their follotrers bat the obvious feudal or military 
notion of a chain of dependence, was acknowledged 
as the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their 
joint conquests equally among themselves and divid 
ed their respective shares in the same manner 
among their own leaders of bands while those again 
subdivided their portions among their own depen 
dents agreeably to the general custom of snbmfea 
datloaf This positive or understood rule was not 


* Mat" meaiis ooderstandio^ tnd " Hotta counsel or vis 
dotn Bence Gooroomtrtca becomes, hteraily ibe adnceoftbc 
Gooroo. 

Mslcolm ( SteUA, p 53) coosiden, and Browns ( 7 f*cis 
) lesres it to be implied, Gorind directed the aisemblsite 
ofGooroomotU bat there u no aothontj for belieriof that he 
ordi ned uf formal or psrticaUr institatioa, althmgb doobtle>s 
the geoenl scope of hit lojonctiona, and the p«^f-nHsr political cir 
cnmstuicesorthe dmef, gare sddmooal force to the practice of 
holding diets or coadaves — a practice commoa to maabad trtrf 
where, and vyatematited 10 India from time immemonal Com 
pare Forster Trmvtls 1 528 Scc^ for tome obterratioas 00 tSe 
tranitent Sikh gtiremmeet of the tune, and on the more endojing 
charactenadcs of the people. See alio Malcolm, SteieJk, p iKH 
for the ceremomal forms of a Gooroomatta. 

+ Compare Morray Rtnjett Singk, p, 33 — 37 From tracts 
of country which the Sltiis tobdnedijot did not occupy " RakTiec, 
literally protection money iras regolariy iferied. The Raktee 
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however, always applicable to actual conditions, for the 
Sikhs were in part of their possessions “earth-born,” 
or many held lands in which the mere withdrawal of a 
central authority had left them wholly independent of 
control. In theory such men were neither the subjects 
nor the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could 
transfer their services to whom they pleased, or they 
could themselves become leaders, and acquire new lands 
lor their own use in the name of the Khalsa or common- 
wealth. It would be idle to call an everchangmg state 
cf alliance and dependence by the name of a constitu- 
tion, and we must look for the existence of the faint 
outline of a system, among the emancipated Sikhs, 
rather in the dictates of our common nature, than in 
the enactments of assemblies, or in the injunctions of 
their religious guides. It was soon apparent that the 
strong were ever ready to make themselves obeyed, and 
ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of God’s 
grace was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, 
and every member of that faith continues to defer to 
the mystic Khalsa , but it requires the touch of genius. 


varied m amount from perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or 
government share of the produce It corresponded with the Mah- 
ratta “ Chowt,” or fourth, and both terms meant “black mail,” 
or, in a higher sense, tribute Compare Browne, India Tracts^ 
11 viii, and Murray’s Runjeet Singh , 32 The subdivisions of 
property were 'Sometimes so minute that two, or three, or ten 
Sikhs might become copartners m the rental of one village, or m 
the house tax of one, street of a town, while the fact that jurisdic- 
tion accompanied such right increased the confusion 

17 
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or the operation of pecaHar drcmnstanccs, to give direc 
tion and complete effect to the enthusiastic belief of a 
multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved 
themselves have been nsnally recorded as twelve in 
cumber and the term used to denote such a union \vas 
the Arabic word “Mlsl alike or equal* Each Misl 
obeyed or followed a "Sirdar” that is simply a chief 
or leader , but so general a title was as applicable to the 
head of a small band as to the commander of a large 
host of the free and equal Singhs” of the system 
The confederaaes did not all exist in their full strength 
at the same time, but one Misl” gave birth to another 
for the federative pnnciple necessarily pervaded the 
union and an aspiring chief could separate himself from 
his immediate partv to form perhaps a greater one of 
his own. The Misls were again distmgoisbed by titles 
derived from the name the village, the dlstnct, or the 
progenitor of the ffrst or most eminent chief or from 
some pecuhanty of custom or of leadership. Thus of 
the twelve — i the Bunghw so called from the 
real or fancied fondness of its members for the use of 
an intoxicating drug t 3. the Nukantttu followed the 


* Hotwithitanding this csual denrsdera of the tftnn, Jt raij 
be rcaieinbeTwl tb*t the Aiabi term “ Maslohot" (tpelt with an 
other V dim that in mul) mean* armed men and warlike peope. 
° Mhl moreover meant, in India, a 6Ie of papert, or Indeed any 
ihbg lemed or pltced \u rank* 

t Bhnsg i* a product of the hemp plant, and H it to the Sikht 
what opltun It to RnjpooU, and strong liqoor to Ettropeans. lit 
qtuUHet are abnted to an extent prejndjciaS to the health and 
naderstasding 
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standard bearers of the united army . 3 the Shuhads 
and Ahhtiugs were lieadcd by the descendants of honored 
martj rs and realots , 4 the Rn 7 }}^ii hcea^; took their 
name from the Ram Row nee, or J'ortahee of God, at 
Amntsir, enlarged into Ramgurh, or Fort of the Lord, 
b\ Jussa the Carpenter, 5. the J\hik.c:(is arose in a 
tract of country to the south of Lahore so called 
6 the AJhooivnlccas derived their title from the village 
in which* Jussa who first proclaimed the existence of 
the army of the new theocracy, had helped his father 
to distil spirits , 7 the G/tutu'uis, or Kinjttas , <S the 
Fc^zoolupoortcas or Sivghpootccas , 9, the hooht}cliukcLa^^ 
and 10. perhaps, the Dulit'/nvalos, were similar!} so 
denominated from the villages of their chiefs . 1 1 the 
Kiora Sirg/u'cas took the name of their third leadci, 
but they t\erc sometimes called Puujgurltccas, from the 
village of their first chief . and 12 \\\(i Phoolkccas went 
back to the common ancestor of Alha Singh and other 
Sirdars of his family^ 

Of the Misls, all save that of Phoolkeea arose in the 
Punjab or to the north of the Sutlej, and they were 
termed Maniha Singhs, from the name of the country 
around Lahore, and in contradistinction to the MuI-jjk 
Singhs, so called from the general appellation of the 
districts lying between Sirhind and Sirsa. The Feuool- 


* Captain Murray ( Runject 29 &c ) seems to have 

been the first who perceived and pointed out the Sikh system of 
“ Misls ” Neither the organization nor the term is mentioned 
specifically by Forster, or Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Sir 
David Ochterloney considered and acted as if “misl” meant tribe 
or race, instead of party or confederacy (Sir D Ochterloney to 
the Government of India, 30th December, 1809) 
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apooreeas the Alhootraleeas, and the Ramgurheeaa, 
were the fint vrho arose to distinction In Manjha, but 
the Bungheea soon became so predominant as almost 
to be supreme they trere aacceeded to some extent in 
this pre-«mincncc by the Kuneias, an offshoot of the 
Fcizoolapoorceas until all fell before Runject Singh and 
the Sookerchakeeas. In Malwa the Fhoolkeeas always 
admitted the snpenor merit of the Pottecala branch , 
this dignity was conBrmed by Ahmed Shall s bestowal 
of a title on Alba Slngb, and the real strength of the 
confederacy made It perhaps Inferior to the Bunghecs 
alone. The NIshaneeas and Shoheeds scarcely formed 
Mlsh In the conventional meaning of the term, bnt 
complementary bodies set apart and honored by all for 
partlcoUf reasons.* The Nokeias nerer achieved a 
high power or name and the DuUehwalas and Krora 
Singheeas, an offshoot of the FeJzooIapooras acquired 
nearly all thelt possessions by the capture of Sirhtnd , 
and although the last acquired a great reputation It 
never became predominant over others. 

The native possession of the Bunghees extended 
north from their atles of I-ahore and Amntslr to the 
Jehlum and then down that nver The Kuneias dwelt 
betwe en Amritslr and the hills. The Sookerchukeeas 
lived south of the Bunghees, between the Chenab and 
Ravee. The Nukeias held along the Ravee, southwest 


• Peihapi Csptam Murray u fcarcely wananted in intiisc 
the Nubaceeai aod Shoheeds rcgulsr Mi»li Other bodies, 
especially to the westward of the Jehlum mlpht, with eQuaJ 
reason, have been held to r e p r e se nt tepaiaie confcdcraac*. 
Captain Murray indeed m toefa matters of detail, merely c* 
pre»« the local opinHjni of the ntighboihood of tlie SotlcJ, 
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of Lahore, The Fefzoolapooreeas possessed tracts 
along the right bank of the Beeas and of the Sutlej, be- 
low Its junction. The Alhoowaleeas similarly occupied 
the left bank of the former river The Dullehwalas 
possessed themselves of the right bank of the Upper 
Sutlej, and the Ramgurheeas lay in between these last 
two, but towards the hills. The Krora Singheesis also 
held lands in the Jalundhur Dooab The Phoolkeeas 
were native to the country about Soonam and 
Bhuttinda, to the south of the Sutlej, and the Shuheeds 
and Nishaneeas do not seem to have possessed any 
villages which they did not hold by conquest , and thus 
these two Misls, along with those of Manjha, who cap- 
tured Sirhind, viz. the Bhunghees, the Alhoowaleeas, 
the Dullehwalas, the Ramgurheeas, and the Krora 
Sio|heeas, divided among themselves the plains lying 
south of the Sutlej and under the hills from Feerozpoor 
to Kurnal, leaving to their allies, the Phoolkeeas, the 
lands between Sirhind and Delhi, which adjoined their 
own possessions in Malwa."^ 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could 
muster have been variously estimated from seventy 
thousand to four times that amount, and the relative 
strength of each confederacy is equally a subject of 
doubLt All that is certain is the great superiority of 


* Dr Maegregor, in his Ststory of the Sikhs ( i 28. &c ), gives 
an abstract of some of the ordinary accounts of a few of the MisIs 
+ Forster in 1783 ( I 333), said the Sikh forces were 

estimated at 300,000, but might betaken at 200,000 Browne {Tracis 
Illustrative Map) about the same period enumerates 73,000 horse- 
men, and 25,000 foot^ Twenty years afterwards Colonel Francklm 
said, m one work {Life of Shah Alum, note, p. 75 ), that the Sikhs 
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the Bangbees, aad the lotr position of tbeNakdas and 
Sookcrchakeeas. The first could perhaps assemble 
aopoo men in its widely scattered possessions, and the 
last about a tenth of that number and the most mode- 
rate estimate of the total force of the nation may like 
wise bo assumed to be the truest All the Sikhs were 
horsemen, and among a half barbarous people dwelling 
on plains, or in acbon with andisdpllDed forces^ cavalry 
must ever be the most formidable arm The Sikhs 
speedily became famoos for the efiective use of the 
matchlock when mounted and this skilllt said to have 
descended to them from their ancestors, In whose 
hands the bow was a fatal weapon Infantry were al 
most solely used to garrison forts or a man followed a 
misi .on foot, until plunder gave him a horse or the 
means of buying one. Cannon was not used by»tho 
early Sikhs and its introductioQ waa very gradual for 
its possession implies wealth or an organlxabon both 
civil and mfUtary * 

Besides the regular confederacies with tbdr moderate 
degree of subordination there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
pecnllarly represented the religions element of Sikhism 
These were the “Akalecs” the Immortals, or rather 
the soldiers of God who with their blue dress and 

masterad 34^,000 cavalry and ra anodier book [Lt/e ef 
7 %aputr note, p. 68), that they conld not lead into action more 
than 64,000. Geoiye Thomas himself estimated their streayih at 
60,000 horse, and 5/300 foot fy F r a Mck l a , p. »74 ) 

•George Tbomaa, giTinp the anpposed status of 1800 A. n., 
sap the Sikhs had 40 pieces of field artUleiy {Lj/* h FrvtukliM^ 

P »74.) 
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bracelets of steel, da»med for themselves a direct 
institution by Govind Singh. The Gooroo had called 
upon men to sacrifice every thing for their faith, to 
leave their homes and to follow the profession of arms , 
but he and all his predecessors had likewise d6nounced 
the inert asceticism of the Hindoo sects, and thus the 
fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a destructive turn. 
The Akalces formed themselves in their struggle to 
reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied with the 
assiduous performance of menial offiecs in temples, 
but the fierce enthusiasm of others prompted them to 
act from time to time as the armed guardians of Am- 
ritsir, or suddenly to go where blind impulse might 
lead them, and to win their daily bread, even single- 
handed, at the point of the sword * They also took 
upon themselves something of the authority of censors, 
and, although no leader appears to have fallen by their 
hands for defection to the Khalsa, they inspired awe 
as well as respect, and would sometimes plunder those 


=* Compare Malcolm {Sketchy p n 6 ), who repeats, and ap- 
parently acquiesces, in the opinion, that the Akalees were institut- 
ed as an order by Gooroo Govmd There is not, however, any 
w nting of Govind's on record, -which show’s that he wished the 
Sikh faith to be represented by mere zealots, and it seems clear 
that the class of men arose as stated in the text 

So strong is the feeling that a Sikh should work, or have an 
occupation, that one who abandons the world, and is not of ^ 
warlike turn, will still employ himself m some way for the benefit 
of tbe community Thus the author once found an Akalee repair- 
ing, or rather making, a road, among precipitous ravines, from 
the plain of the Sutlej to the petty town of Kecritpoor He 
avoided intercourse with the world generally He was highly 
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who bad offended them or bad injored the common 
wealth The passions of the Akalecs had full play 
until Runjeet Singh became supereme and it cost 
that able and resolute chief much time and trouble 
at once tt) suppress them and to preserve bis own 
reputation with the people. 


esteemed by the people, who left food ud clotbmg at pamcnUr 
places for him ai>d bU earnest persevering character hAd made 
an evident impression on s Hmdoo shepherd boy who bad adopted 
p art of the Akalee dress, and tpolm wub aw« of the devoue. 


CHAPTER V. 


TROM THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE SIKHS TO THE 
ASCENDANCY OF RUNJEET SINGH AND THE ALLIANCE 
WITH THE ENGLISH, 


• 1765 — 1808 9 

Ahmed Shah's last invasion of India . — The pi c-cmincucc 
oj the Buiighec Confederacy* among the Sihhs — Tymoor 
Shah's expeditions . — The Phoolkcca Sikhs in Hiiircc- 
ana — 2,obita Khan . — The Kuncia Conjederacy paia- 
inount among the Sikhs. — Mu ha Singh Sookrichukeea 
becomes conspiatous. — Shah Zuman's invasions and 
Runjcct Singh's rise — The Mahrattas undet Stndhia 
predominant in Northern India — General Pei ion and 
Gcoigc Thomas. — Alliances of the Main at t as and 
Sikhs, — Intel course of the English with the Sikhs — 
Lord Lake's campaigns against Sindhia and Holkai , — 
First iieaiy 0 } the English vuith the Sikhs. — Prcpara~ 
tions against a French invasion of India — Treaty of 
alliance with Runjcct Singh, and of protection with Cis- 
Sutlcj Sikh Chiefs 

The Sikhs had mastered the upper plains from Kurnal 
and Hansee to the banks of the Jehlum. The neces- 
sity of union was no longer paramount, and rude un- 
taught men are ever prone to give the rein to their 
passions, and to prefer their own interests to the 
welfare of the community. Some dwelt on real or 
fancied injunes, and thought the time had come for 
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ample vengeance others were moved by local assoda 
bons to grasp at neighboring towns and districts and 
the tmer Sikh alone at once resolved to extend his 
faith, and to add to the general domain of the Khalsa 
bv complete conquest or by the imposition of tnbute. 
When thus about to arise, after their short repose 
refreshed and variously Inclined they were again awed 
into unaoimltv by the final descent of Ahmed Shah. 
That monarch whose actiWty and power declined with 
increase of years and the progress of disease made yet 
another attempt to recover the Punjab the most fertile 
of his provinces. He crossed the Indus in 1767 but 
be avoided Lahore luid advanced no farther than the 
Sutlej He endeavoured to conciliate when he coofd 
no longer overcome, and he bestowed the title of 
Mubaraja, and the office of military commander in Sir 
hind npon the warlike Ummer Singh who had sue 
ceeded h« grandfather as chief of Potteeala, or of the 
Malwa Sikb£ He likewise saw a promising ally in the 
Rajpoot chief of Kototcb and bo made him his 
deputy In the JaJundbor Dooab and adjoining biUa 
His measures were interrupted by the defection of his 
own troops twelve thousand men marched back to- 
wards Caubul and the Shah found it prudent to follow 
them. He was harassed in his retreat, and he had 
scarcely crossed the Jndos before Shcr Shah s woaatMin 
stronghold of Rhotas was blockaded by the Sookcrebu 
keeas, under the grandfather of Runjeet Smgb, aided by 
a detachment of the neighbouring Banghce confederacy 
The place fell In 1768 and the Bungbees almost 
immediately afterwards occupied the country as Ur as 
Rawul Pindee and the vale of Kbanpoor the Gakkers 
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showing but little of that ancient hardihood which 
distinguished them m their contests with invading 
Moghuls 

The Bunghees, under Hurree Singh, next marched 
towards Mooltan. but they were met by the Mahometan 
Daoodpotras, who had migrated from Sindh on learn- 
ing Nadir Shah’s intention of transplanting them to 
Ghuznee, and had established the principality now 
known as Buhawulpoor f The chief, Mobarik Khan, 
after a parley with Hurree Singh, arranged that the 
neutral town of Pakputtun, held by a Mussulman saint 
of eminence, should be the common boundary Hurree 
Singh then swept towards Dera Ghazee Khan and the 
Indus, and while thus employed, his feudatory of 
Goojrat, who had recently taken Rawul Ptndee, made 


* Forster, Travels, i 333, Elphinstone, Caubul, 11 397 , 
Murray's Runjeet Singh, ^ 27, Moorcrofi’s Travels 1 127, and 
manuscript accounts consulted by the author 

t When Nadir Shah proceeded to establish his authority 
m Sindh, he found the ancestor of the Buhawulpoor family a 
man of reputation in his native district of Shikarpoor 
The Shah made him the deputy of the upper third of the 
province , but, becoming suspicious of the whole clan he 
resolved on removing it to Ghuznee The tribe then migrated 
up the Sutlej, and seized lands by force The Daoodpotras are so 
called from Daood ( David ), the first of the family wh'o acquired 
a name They fabulously trace their ongin to the Caliph Abbas , 
but they may be regarded as Sindhian Belotches, or as Belotches 
changed by a long residence in Sindh In establishing them- 
selves on the Sutlej, they reduced the remains of the ancient 
E'^nggas and Johyas to further insignificance , but they introduced 
the Sindh'an system of canals of irrigation, and both banks of the 
river below Pakputtun bear witness to their original industry and 
love of agriculture. 
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an attempt to penetrate into Caehmeer by the ordmary 
road but waf repnUed with loss. On the Jumna, and 
in the great Dooab the old Nujecbooddowla was so 
hard pressed by Race Singh Bonghec, who emulated 
him as a paternal governor in his neighbouring town 
and district of Jagadhree, and by Bughel Singh Krora 
SIngheea, that he proposed to the Mabrattas a joint 
expedition against these new lords. His death, In 1770, 
put an end to the plan, for his succeeding son had other 
views, and encooraged the Sikhs as useful allies upon 
an emergency* 

Hurree Siogb Banghee died, and he was sncceeded 
by Jhunda Singh who carried the power of the MIsI 
to Its height He rendered Jumraoo tributary and the 
place was then of considerable Importance for the 
repeated Afghan Invasions, and the continued Insur 
rectioos of the Sikhs had driven the transit trade of 
the plains to the drcultoos but safe route of the hills , 
and the character of the Rajpoot chief Runjeet Deo was 
such as gave conBdence to traders, and to induce them 
to dock to his capital for protection. The Puthans of 
Kussoor were next rendered tributary, and Jhunda 
Singh then deputed his lieutenant, Mujja Singh, against 
Mooltan but that leader was repulsed and slain by the 
united forces of the joint Afghan governors, and of 
the Bnbawnlpoor chief Next year or In 1772 these 
joint managers quarrelled and as one of them asked 
the assistance of Jhunda Singh, that unscrupulous 
leader was enabled to possess himself of the cIudeL 

* Tha tneiDoIr* of the Bnhtwvipooc and mamocrlp 

Sikh hatones. Compare also Forster| 2 VatvZr L 148. 
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On his return to the northward, he found that a rival 
claimant of the Jamraoo chiefship had obtained the aid 
of Churrut Shingh Sookerchukeea, and of Jaee Singh, 
the rising leader of the Kuneia Misl. Churrut Singh 
was killed by the bursting of his own matchlock, and 
Jaee Singh was then so base as to procure the assas- 
sination of Jhunda Singh. Being satisfied with the 
removal of this powerful chief, the Kuneia left the 
Jummoo claimant to prosecute his cause alone, and 
entered into a league with the old Jussa Singh Alhoo- 
waleea, for the expulsion of the other Ju'^sa Singh the 
Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmed Shah’s nominal 
deputy, Ghumund Chund of Kototch, and other Raj- 
poots of the hills, his tributaries. The Ramgurheea 
Jussa Singh was at last beaten, and he retired to the 
wastes of Hurreeana to live by plunder. At this time, 
or about 1774, died the Mahometan governor of 
Kanggra. He had contrived to maintain himself m 
independence, or m reserved subjection to Delhi or 
Caubul, although the rising chief of Kototch had long 
desired to possess so famous a stronghold. Jaee Singh 
Kuneia was prevailed on to assist him, and the place 
fell, but the Sikh chose to keep it to himself, and the 
possession of the imperial fort aided him in his usurpa- 
tion of Jussa Singh’s authority over the surrounding 
Rajas and Thakoors 

♦The memoirs of the Buhawulpoor chief and manuscript 
Sikh accounts. Compare Murrays Rtmjeei Suig/i, p 38 &c , 
and Forster, Travels^ 1 283 286 336 

Runjeet Deo, of Jummoo, died in 1770 A.. D 

Churrut Singh was killed accidentally, and Jhunda Singh was 
assassinated, in 
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In the south of the Punjab the Bunghec Slkhi con 
tmucd predominant they seem to have possessed the 
strong fort of Munkehra as well as Mooltan and to 
have levied exactions from KaJabagh downwards. They 
made an attempt to carry Sbooja abad a place built by 
the Afghans on losing Mooltan bnt to have failed 
Tymoor Shah who succeeded his father In 1773 was 
at last indneed or enabled to croas the Indns but bis 
views were directed towards Sindh Buhawnlpur and 
the Lower Punjab, and he seems to have had no 
thought of a reconquest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777 78 two detachments of the Caubnl army un 
successfully endeavored to dislodge the Sikh* from 
Mooltan, but in the season of 177S-79, the Shah 
marched in person against the place. Gbnnda Singh 
the new leader of the Bunghees was embroiled with 
other Sikh chiefs and bis lieutenant surrendered the 
atadel after a show of resistance. Tymoor Sbah reigned 
until 1793 but be was folly occupied with Sindhian, 
Cashmere, and Oorbek rebellions , the Sikhs were 
even unmolested in their possesfion of Rawul Pindec, 
and their predatory horse traversed the plains of 
Chutch up to the walls of Attok.* 

In the dIreebon of Hurrecana and Delhi the young 
Ummar Singh Phoolkeca began systemabcally to ex 
tend and consolidate bis aotbonty^ He acquired Slrsa 


Horree Siogb BooghM appears to bare been JdJled in battle 
with Uminer Singh, of PotteaU, about 1770. 

* Memoira of the Bahawnlpoor chief and other numotenpt 
hittone*. Compare Browne, /mK* Trtdj R. s8 and Forrter 
Tttmlx t 3^4^ Elphinatone {Caubul, il 103.) nuhes 1781 
and not 1779, the dale 0/ the recovery of Mooltan from the Sikha. 
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and Futtehabad, his territories marched with those of 
Beekaneer and Buhawulpoor, and his feudatories of 
Jeend and Kythul possessed the open country around 
Hansee and Rohtuk He was recalled to his capital of 
Putteeala, by a final effort of the Delhi court to re- 
establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An 
army, headed by the minister of the day, and by 
Furkhoonda Bukht, one of the imperial family, marched 
in the season 1779-80 Kurnal was recovered ; 
some payments were promised, and the eminent Krora- 
Singheea leader, Bughel Singh, tendered his submis- 
sion Dehsoo Singh, of Kythul, was seized and 
heavily mulcted, and the army approached Putteeala 
Ummer Singh promised fealty and tribute, and ^ughel 
Singh seemed sincere in his mediation , but suddenly 
It was learnt that a large body of Sikhs had marched 
from Lahore, and the Moghul troops retired with pre- 
cipitation to Paneeput, not without a suspicion that the 
cupidity of the minister had been gratified with Sikh 
gold, and had induced him to betray his master’s 
interests. Ummer Singh died in 1781, leaving a minor 
son of imbecile mind. Two yearsj afterwards a famine 
desolated Hurreeana, the people perished or sought 
other homes , Sirsa was deserted, and a large tract 
of country passed at the time from under regular sway, 
and could not afterwards be recovered by the Sikhs * 
In the Dooab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Sikhs 
rather subsidized Zabita Khan, the son of Najebood- 


♦ Manuscript histones, and Mr Ross Bell’s report of 1836, 
on the Bbutteeana boundary. Compare Franckltn's Shah Alum^ 
p 86 90 , and Shah.Nuwaz Khan’s Epitome of Indian History, 
called Mimi't-Afiab Nooina 
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dowla, then became his deferentiti allies That chief had 
design perhaps, upon the tfttiJar ministry of the empire, 
and having obtained a partial snccess over the imperial 
troops he proceeded In 1776 towards Delhi, with the 
intention of laying siege to the aty But when the 
time for action arrived he mistrusted his power, the 
emperor on his part, did not care to provoke him too 
far a compromise was effected and he was conffrmed 
in his possession of Seharunpoor On this occasion 
Zabita Khan was accompanied by a body of Sikhs, 
and he was so desirous of conciliating them that 
he is credibly said to have adopted tbetr dress to have 
received the Pahol or Initiatory rite, and t6 have taken 
the new name of Dhnrmm Singh • 

Jussa Singh Ramgurheea when compelled to fly to 
the Fonjab by the Kaoeia and AlboowaJeea coo 
federacles was aided by Ummer Singh Pboolkeea in 
establishing himself in the country near Hiasar whence 
he proceeded to levy exactions up to the walls of Delhi 
In 1781 a body of Pboolkeea and other Sikhs marched 
down the Dooab but they were successfully attacked 
nnder the walls of Meerut by the Imperial commander 
Mirxa Sboffec Beg and Gajput Singh of Jeend was 
taken prisoner Nevertheless, in 1783 Bnghel Smgb 
and other commanders were strong enough to propose 
crossing the Ganges, but they were deter r ed by the 
watchfulness of the Code troops on the opposite bank. 
The destructive famine already alluded to seems to have 
compelled Jussa Singh to move into the Dooab and in 


• CotDp*re Forster Tntvels L 515 Browne, fl- 
ag and FrttiutUsfs SAmA p. 7 *- 
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1785, R)hilkhund was entered by the confederates and 
plundered as far as Chundosee, which is within forty 
miles of Bareilly At this period Zabita Khan was 
almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghowsgurh, 
and the hill Raja of Gurhwal.^who^e anct^stor had re- 
ceived Dara as a refugee in defiance ot Aurungzeb, had 
been rendered tributary, equally with all his b'-other 
Rajpoots, in the lower hills westward to the Chenab 
The Sik'hs were predominant from the frontiers of Oude 
to the Indus, and the traveller Forster amusingly 
describes the alarm caused to a little chief and his people 
by the appearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls 
of their fort, and the assiduous services and respectful 
attention which the like number of troooers met with from 
the local authorities of Gurhwal, and from the assem- 
bled wayfarers at a place of public reception* 

In the Punjub Itself Jaee Singh Kuneia continued to 
retain a paramount influence He had taken Maha 
Singh, the son of Churrut Singh Sookerchukeea, under 
his protection, and he aided the young chief in captur- 
ing Russoolnuggur on the Chenab, from a Mahometan 
famil)^ Muha Singh’s reputation continued to increase, 
and, about 17S4-85, he so far threw off his dependence 
upon Jee Singh as to interfere in the affairs of Jummoo 
on his own account His interference li. understood to 
have ended in the plunder of the place , but the v ealth 
he had obtained and the independence he had ''ho^vn, 
botn roused the anger of Jaee Singh, who rudf h' re- 
pelled Muha Singh’s apologies and offers of atonement, 

* Forster, 1 ”28,229 262,326 ard note Con,<>-e 

also p, 93, 94., and the Persian epu p’e 

Mtnit-7-Aftab Naovi'i 
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and the spirit of the young chief being fired he 
away resolved to appeal to arms. He sent to 
Singh Ramgurbeea, and that leader was glad 
opportunity of recovering his lost possessions, ^ 
joined Moha Singh and easily procured the ai'^ 
Sunsar Cbund, the grandson of Ghumnnd Chui*^ 
Kotocb The Kuncias were attacked and defe^*^^ 
Goorbukhsh Singh, the eldest son ofjaec Singh 
tilled and the splnt of the old man was eflecti.'^ ^ 
humbled by this doable sorrow Jossa Singh was 
•tored to his territories and Sunsar Chund obtained ^ 
fort of Kanggra, which his father and grandfather 
been so desirous of possessing Muba Sigh now 
came the most influential chief in the Punjab and 
gladly assented to the proposition of Sodda Kour ^ ® 
widow of Jaec Singhs son that the alliance of the f'™ 
families should be cemented by the union of her 
daughter with Ranjeet Singh the only son ol 
Singh and who was born tohim about 178a 
Singh next proceeded to attack Goojrat, the old 
ghee chief of which Goojer Singh bis fathers confei 
rate, died In 1791 but he was himself taken ill during 
the siege, and expired in the beginning of the foliowf^ 
year at the early age of twenty-seven * 


Manoserrpt histories and chronicles. Compare Fors^ 
7 r*rri> i a88 Murrsfs Ranjtfi Stngk p 4a, 48 and „ 
creffs Irmvtls 1 127 The date of 1785, 1786, for the redactKin^ 
the Knneist and the restoration of Josia Sin jh u prefenp^ 

to 1782, which u pTcn by Murray partly because the eipeditr^ 
RohiUthaod tonic plncc in 17S5, as related by Forster {Trtv<^ 
336, note), apd Jnsaa Singh is generally admitted to hare be 
gfjed fn It, be ng thci in binisLment. ' 
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Persia to fnvade the Afehao temtones. Shah Zuman 
renewed hu invasion in 1798 a body of five thoasand 
men sent far m advance, was attacked and dispersed 
on the Jehlam bat he entered Lahore withoat oppnsiti'^n 
nnd renewed his measures of mixed conciHatif>n and 
threat He found an able bat doubtful partisan in 
Nitamooddeen Khan, a Pathan of Kussoor who had 
atquired a high local reputation and he was emploved to 
coerce such of the Sikhs including the youthful Runjeet 
Sinj h as p rtlnaciously kept aloof 7 h^ distrusted 
the Shahs honor but Hitafnnoddcen distrusted the 
permanence of his power and be prudently forbore to 
proceed to extr**rnities against neighbors to whom he 
might soon be left a pre\ Some resultless skirmishing 
took place, bat tli- desigi s >f Mebmood who had obtain 
ed the support of Peril, again withdrew the ill fated 
king to the west, and O'* quitted Lahore in the beginning 
of 1799. Dunng this second invasion the character of 
Runjeet Singh irfem to 4 jare impresstyd itself uot only 
on other Sikh leaderi but on the Daoranee Shafu He 
coveted Lahore which was associated in the minds of 
men v\nth the possession of power and as the kin^r was 
unable to cross bis heavy artillery over the flooded 
Jehlom he made it known to the aspiring chief toat 
their transmission would be an acceptable service. As 
many pieces of cannon as could be readily extneated 
were sent aftir the Shah and Runjecl Singh paKiurcd 
what he wanted, a roval mvcstiiure of the capital ^f th* 
Punjab. Thenceforward the history of the Sikhs gradual 
1> centres in th ir great Muharaja but the revival 
pf the Mahratta power in Upper India nud the 
appearance of the English on the scent require that the 
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had contnved by an adventoroos step to become the 
master of the emperor’s per«ton Httle more than a year 
aftenrards. Ho was led on from one excess to another 
till at last In 1788 he put out theeyesof his unfortanate 
sovereign plundered the palace m search of imaginary 
treasnres and declared an unheeded youth to be the 
successor of Akberand Aarungaeb. These proceedings 
facilitated Sindbiaa views nor was bis supremacy 
unwelcome in Delhi after the atrocities of Qholara 
Qadir and the savage Afghans. His regular admlnlstra 
tmn soon cnrbed the predatory Sikhs and instead 
of allies they found that they would merely b* toler 
ated as dependants or as servants. Race Singh the 
pstnarchal chief of Jagadhree was retained for the time 
as farmer of constderabie distnct* in the Dooab and 
during ten years throe expeditions of exaction weie 
directed against Putteeala and other states in the 
province of Sirhind Putteeala was managed with some 
degree of prudence by Nanoo MoU the Hindoo Deewan 
of the deceased Ummar Singh, but be seems to have 
trusted for military support to Bughel Singh the 
leader of the Krora Slngbeca, who contrived to main 
tain a large body of horse, partly as i jndicions mediator 
and partly by helping Putteeala in levying contribu 
tions on weaker brethren in aid of the Moghul 
and Mahratta demands, which could neither be readily 
met nor prudently resisted • 

General Perron snccccdcd his countryman De 
Boigne In the command of Dowlut Rao Slndhlas 


• Maottscript iccoimtt CcmptscJ^nnciJii^sSiaAA/yff P- 
179—185. 
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largest regular forces, in the year 1797, and he was soon 
after appointed the Muharaja’s deputy in Northern 
India, His ambition surpassed his powers , but his 
plans were nevertheless systematic, and he might have 
temporarily extended his own, or the Mahratta, authority 
to Lahore, had not Sindhia’s influence been endan- 
gered by Holkar, and had not Perron’s own purposes 
been crossed by the hostility and success of the adven- 
turer George Thomas, This Englishman was bred to 
the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a restless 
love of change, caused him to desert from a vessel of 
war at Madras in 178 [-82, and to take military service 
with the petty chiefs of that pre^ldency He wandered 
to the north of India, and m 1787 he was employed by 
the well known Begum Sumroo, and soon rose high in 
favor with th^tt lady In six years he became aissatis- 
fied, and entered the service of Apa Kunda Rao, one 
of Smdhia’s principal officers, and under whom De 
Boigne had formed his first regiments While in the 
Mahratta employ, Thomas defeated a party of Sikhs at 
Kurnal, and he performed various other services , but 
seeing the distracted state of the country, he formed 
the not impraticable scheme of establishing a separate 
authority of his own He repaired the crumbling walls of 
the once important Hansee, he assembled soldiers about 
him, cast guns, and deliberately proceeded to acquire 
territory. Perron was apprehen'^ive of his power — the 
more so, perhaps, as Thomas was encouraged by Holkar, 
and supported by Lukwa Dada and other Mahrattas, 
who entertained a great jealousy of the French com- 
mandant * , 


Francklin’s Lt/e of George Thomas, P I 79, 107 &c,and 
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In 1799 Thomaa invested the tovn of jeend be' 
longing to Bbag Smgb of the Phoolkeea confederacj 
The old chief Bughel Smgh Krora Stngheea, and the 
Amaionian sister of the imbecile Raja of Pattecala 
relieved the place but they were repulsed when they 
attacked Thomas on his retreat to Hansce, In i8oo 
Thomas took Futtehabad which bad been deserted 
during the famine of 1783 and subsequently occupied 
by the predate^ Bhuttecs of Hurreeana then rising 
into local repute notwithatandlng the efforts of the 
Putteeala chief who however affected to consider 
them as his subjects and gave them some aid against 
Thomas, Putteeala was the next object of Thomas s 
ambiiion and he was encouraged by the temporary 
secession of the sister of the chief but the aged Tara 
Singh of the Duilehwala confederacy irtlerfered and 
Thomas had to act with caution He obtained never 
theless a partial success over Tara Singh be received 
the submission of the Puthans of MaJerh Kotla, and he 
was welcomed as a deliverer by the converted Ma 
hometans of Raeekot who bad held Loodiana for some 
time, and all of whom were equally jealous of the SiLhs. 
At this time Sahib Smgh a behdec of the race of 
Nanuk pretended to rcbgloui inspiration and having 
collected a large force, he invested Loodiana took the 
town of Malerh Kotla, and called on the English ad 
venturer to obey him as the true representative of the 
Sikh prophet But Sabib Singh could not long Impose 
even on his countrymen and be had to retire across the 


Msjor Smiihi Sie/cJk of Re^vUr Cv^ps tn At Servut ^ 
Princts p ii8&& 
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Sutlej. Tliomns’s situation was not gicatly improved 
by the absence of the Behdec, for the combination 
against him was general, and he retired fmm the neigh- 
borhood of Loodiana towards his stronghold of Hansee. 
He again took the field, and attacked Sufeedon, an old 
town belonging to the chief of jeend. He w’as repulsed, 
but the place not appe‘aiing tenable, it was evacuated, 
and he obtained posses'^ion of it. At this time he is 
said to have had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to 
ha\e possessed a territory yielding about 450,000 
rupees, two-thirds of u'hich he held by right of seizure, 
and one-third as a Mahratla feudatory , but he had 
rejected all Perron’s overtures with suspicion, and Per- 
ron was resolved to crush him Thomas was thus 
forced to come to terms wuth the Sikhs, and he wushed 
It to appear that he had engaged them on his side 
against Perron , but they were really desirous of getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least 
their subjection, and the alacrity of Putteeala in the 
Mahratta service induced a promise, on the part of the 
French commander, of the restitution of the conquests 
of Ummer Singh in flurreeana. After twice beating 
back Perron’s troops at points sixty miles distant, 
Thomas was compelled to surrender in the beginning 
of 1802, and he retired into the British provinces, 
where he died in the course of the same year 

Perron had thus far succeeded. His lieutenant, by 
name Bourquin, made a progress through the Cis- 
Sutlej states to levy contributions, and the commander 


* See generaHv Francllin's Lije of Thomas, and p 21 dc. 
oi Major Smttlis Sketch of Regiilai Coips in Indian States The 
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h?mse/r dreamt of a dominfoo rcachfng to the Afghan 
hills and of becoming as independent of Sindhia as 
that chief was of the Peshwah • He fofmed an en 
gagement with Rnnject Singh for a joint expedition to 
the Indus and for a partition of the country south of 
Lahore, t but Holkar had given a rude shock to Sind 
hias power and Perron had long evaded a compliance 
with the Muharajas urgent calls for troops to aid him 
where support was most essential Smdhfa became 
involved with the English and the Interested hesitation 
of Perron was punished by his supercession He was 
not able, or he did not try to recover his authority by 
vigorous military operations he knew he had com 
mitted bimsell and he effected bis escape from the 
suspicious Mahrattas to the safety and repose of the 
British territories which were then about to be ex 
tended by the victories of Delhi and Laiwarce, of Assye 
and Argaura t 

In the banning of the eighteenth century the agents 
of the infant company of English merchants were vex 
atiodsly detained at the nnpenal court by the insur 


Sikh sccoaotSBttnbote many exploit* to the tiitef of the Rsja of 
PdtteeaU, and amonjt them an expeditioa ioto the hill temtorr of 
Nahtm, the state from which Patteeala wreated the rule of fhojor 
with Its hanging gardens, not, however, without the a’d of Boor 
qojn,thedepat of Perron, 

• Malcolm ( p. io6 ) considers that Perron coaM estilf 

bare reduced the Sikhs, and mastered the Punjab. 

t This alliance is given on the authority ofa representsBon 

made to the Resident at Delhi agreeably to his letter to Sir 
David Ochterioney of 5th July 1814 

t Compare ifjjor Acnumi of Rtgitia^ Cor^ tn fitditn 

Siaits, p. 31 &C, V 
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rection of the Sikhs under Bunda, and the discreet 
“ factors,” who were petitioning for some trading privi> 
leges, perhaps witnessed the heroic death of the national 
Singhs, the soldiers of the “ Khalsa,” without compre- 
hending the spirit evoked by the genius of Govmd. and 
without dreaming of the broad fabric of empire about 
to be reared on their own patient labours * Forty 
years afterwards, the merchant Omichund played a 
conspicuous part in the revolution which was crowned 
by the battle of Plassey , but the sectarian Sikh, the 
worldly votary of Nanuk, who used religion as a garb 
of outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious 
falsehood of Clive , he quailed before the stern scorn of 
the English conqueror, and he perished the victim of 
his own base avarice t In 1784 the progress of the 


* See Orme, History, u 22 &c , and Mill, Wilson’s edition, 
111 34 &C. The mission was two vears at Delhi, during 1715, 
1716, 1717? and the genuine patriotism of Mr Hamilton, the 
surgeon of the deputation, mainlv contributed to procure the 
cession of ihirty-seven villages near Calcutta, and the exemption 
from duty of goods protected oy English passes This latter 
privilege was a turning point in the history of the English in India, 
for It gave an impulse to trade, which vastly increased the im- 
portance of British subjects, if it added httle to the profits of the 
associated merchants 

In the Grunth of Gooroo Govmd there are at least four 
allusions to Europeans, the last referring specially to an English- 
man jst, \n the Aia/ Stoot, Europeans are enumerated among 
the tribes inhabiting India , 2nd and 3d, in the Kulkee chapters 
of the 24 Owtars, apparently in praise of the systematic modes 
of Europeans ; and 4th, in the Persian Htkayuts, where both a 
European and an Englishman appear as champions for thf* hand of 
a royal damsel, to Be vanquished, of course, by the hero of the tale 

t That Omichund was a Sikh, is given on the authority of 
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genuine SHchs attracted the notice of Hastings and he 
seems to have thought that the presence of a British 
tg^nt at the court of Delhi might help to* deter them 
from molesting the Virlcr of Oude.* But the Sikhs 
had learnt to dread others as well as to be a cause of 
fear and shortly afterwards they asked the British Re 
sident to enter into a defensive alliance against the 
Mahrattas, and to accept the services of thirty thousand 
horsemen who had posted themselves near Delhi to 
watch the motions of Sindhia-t The English bad then 
a slight krrowledge of a new and distant people, and an 
estimate two generations old may provoke a smile from 
the protectors of Lahore. “The Sikhs says Colonel 
Francklln ‘^ore m tbetr pwrsons tall their aspect 

is ferocious, and their eyes piercing they re 

semble the Arabs of the Euphrates bat they speak the 
language of the Afghans their collected army 

amounts to 3 Socx>o men a terrific force yet from 
want of umon not much to be dreaded The judicious 
and observing Forster pot some confidence m similar 
statements of their vast array but he estimated more 
surely than any other early writer, the real character of 
the Sikhs, and the remark of 1783 that an able chief 


Fomer IravtU u 3J7 Tlul he died of a broken heart u doubled 

bf Professor ^VU^an (Mills, /e^ux, lii ryx note edition 1840.) 

* Bro»n, India Tracts it. 39, 30. and Frastkltds Skak 
P IIS, '16 

t AnbePf Idiu and Prof^tss of Uu Bniish Power iM ladiOy 1 

36, 37 The chief who made the oTeitures »as Dooltcha Sing 

of Rodowron the Jamas who afterwards entered Smdhiss •enrlte. 

Compare FranciUds Skak Aluwt, p 7^ note 
t Franddin*! Skmk Alum p 73 77 78 , 
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would probably attain to absolute power on the rums 
of the rude commonwealth, and become the terror of 
his neighbors, has been amply borne out by the career 
of Runjeet Singh "" 

The battle of Delhi was fought on the nth Sep- 
tember, 1S03, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an 
armv which the speedy capture of All3'gurh had taken 
bv surprise! The Mahrattas were overthrown, and 
the Sikhs dispersed, but the latter soon afterwards 
tendered their allegiance to the British commander 
Among the more important chiefs whose alliance, or 
wiiose occasional services were accepted, were Bhaee 
Lai Singh of Kvt'ml, who had witnessed the success 
of Lord Lake, Bhag Singh the patriarchal chief of 
Jeend, and, aftei a time, Bhungga Singh the savage 
master of Thunehsir ! The victory of Laswaree was 
fought wicnin two months, and the Mahratia power 
seemed to be annihilated in Northern India, The old 
blind emperor Shah Alum was again flatteied with the 
semblance of kingli’’ power, his pride was soothed by 
the demeanor of the conqueror, and, as the Moghul 
narrm was still imposing, the feelings of the free but 
loyal soldier were doubtless gratified bj’’ tne bestowal 
of a title which declared an English nobleman to be 
“the sword of the state” of the great Tamerlane § 

The enterprising Jeswunt Rao Holkar, hadby this 
time determined on the invasion of Upper India and the 

Forster’s T/a-'e/r, ii 340 See also p 324, where he says 
the Sikhs had raised in the Punjab a solid stiucture of n-h^iion 

t MajDr Smith’s Auottiit of Ree^ular Corps tn Inata 7 t States, p 34 
^ ! Manuscript Memoranda of Personal Inquines 

^ Mill’s History of British India, Wilson’s edition, vi 510 
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retreat of Colonel Monson bnoyed him up with hopes 
ot victory and dominion. Delhi was Invested and the 
Dooah was filled witli troops , bnt the successful defence 
of the capital by Sir David Ochterloney,and the reverse 
ofDeeg drove the great marauder back Into Raj 
pootana. Dunng these operations a British detachment 
under Colonel Bum was hard pressed at Shamlce, 
near Seharunpoor and the opportune assistance of Lai 
Singh of Kytbul and Bhag Singh of Jeedd con 
tnbuted to Its ultimate relief * The same Sikh chiefs 
deserved and received the thanks of Lord Lake for 
attacking and killing one Eeka Rao a Mahratta com 
mander who had taken up a position between Delhi 
and Pone«pat , but others were disposed to adhere to 
their sometime allies and Sber Singh of Booreea fell 
in action with Colonel Bum and the conduct ofGoor 
dut Singh of Ladwa indnced the British general to 
deprive him of his villages In the Dooab and of the 
town of Knmalt 

In 1805 Holkar and Ameer Khan again moved 
northward, and proclaimed that they would be joined 
by the Sikhs and even by the Afghans but the rapid 
movements of Lord Lake converted their advance Into 
a retreat or a filght They delayed some time at Put 
tecala^and they did not fail to make a pecuniary profit 


* Manuicdpt mea.oraad* Botli Ihu atd in i8o4, sod the 
opposition of the Stkh* at Delhi, »«eni to hire wtptd 

the nouce of Eogliih obiemn, or to hire been thoaght oodeienr 
iDg of record by Engliih hlitorlans. (Jdfl/s rt, 503 , 59* 

edition xJko.) __ 

t Hinaicnpt memoraads of wntten doaim*^i and of persons] 
Inquiries. 
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out of the differences then existing between the imbe- 
cile Raja and his wife but when the English army 
reached the neighborhood of Kurnal, Holkar continued 
his retreat towards the north, levying contributions 
where he could, but without being joined by any of the 
Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states In the Punjab it- 
self, he is represented to have induced some to adopt 
his cause, but Runjeet Singh long kept aloof, and when 
at last he* met Holkar at Amritsir, the astute young 
chief wanted aid in reducing Kussoor before he would 
give the Mahrattas any assistance against the English. 
Ameer Khan would wish it to be believed, that he was 
unwilling to be a party to an attack upon good Maho- 
metans, and it IS certain that the perplexed Jeswunt 
Rao talked of hurrying on to Peshawur, but Lord Lake 
was in force on the banks of the Beeas, the political 
demands of the British commander were moderate, and 
on the 24th December, 1805, an arrangement was 
come to, which allowed Holkar to return quietly to 
Central India.f 

Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two 
chiefs, Lai Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have 
already been mentioned, and at Putteeala he was wel- 
comed by the weak and inoffensive Sahib Singh, who 
presented the keys of his citadel, and expatiated on his 


• Amfeer Khan, m his Memoirs ( p 276 ), says chdractenstically, 
that Holkar remarked to him, on observing the silly differences 
between the Raja and the Ranee, “ God has assuredly sent us 
these two pigeons to pluck , do you espouse the cause of the one, 
while I take up with the other ” 

t Compare Ameej- Khan's Memotts, p 275 > snd Murray's 
Runjeei Singh, p 57 &c, 
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devotion to the BnUah government Bhag Smgh was 
the maternal uncle of Runject Singh and his services 
were not unimportant m determining that calculating 
leader to avoid an encoantcr with dianplined battalions 
and a trained artiilerj Runject Singh is believed to 
have visited the British camp in disguise, that he might 
himself witness the military array of a leader who had 
successively vanquished both Sindhia and Holkar* and 
he was raorcpver too acute to sec any permaneht advan 
tage in Unking his fortunes with those of men reduced 
to the condition of fugitives, Fatteh Smgh Alhoo 
waleea, th»* grand nephew of Jussa Singh KuDaJ and 
the chosen companion of the future Muharaja, was the 
medium of iitercourse and an arrangement was soon 
entered into with “Sirdars Ruojeet Singh and Futteh 
Smgh jointly which provided that Holkar should be 
compelled to retire from Amritsir and that so long as 
the two chiefs c inducted themselves as friends the 
English governm-nt would never form anv plans for 
the seirure of their temtonesf Lord Lake entered 
into a friendly correspondence with Sunsar Chund of 
Kototch who was imitating Runjeet Smgh bv bnngmg 
the p“tty hill chiefs under subicction but no engage 
ment was cniered into and the Bnttsh commander r 
turned to the provinces by the road of Ambala and 
Kumal I 

The connection of Lord Lake with mans of the Sikh 


* See Moor*roft, Trru It i roa 
+ See the tre*t Appendix VII 

J TTie pobhe reco di show that a rewiwnter was reamtoioed 
for tome time in Kototch and the cormoopdence about Sonsar 
Cbucd leares tbe uspresiioa that Rtmjeet Smgh coohl cerer 
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chiefs of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of 
some had been opportune and valuable. Immediately 
after the battle of Delhi, Bhag Singh of Jeend, was up- 
held in a jagheer which he possessed near that city, 
and in 1804 another estate was conferred jointly on 
him and his friend Lai Singh of Kythul. In i8c6, 
these leaders were further rewarded with life grants, 
yielding about 11,000/ a year, and Lord Lake was 
understood to be willing to have given them the districts 
of Hansee and Hissar on the same terms , but these 
almost desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable. 
Other petty chiefs received rewards corresponding with 
their services, and all were assured that they should 
continue to enjoy the territorial possessions which they 
held at the time of British interference, without being 
liable to the payment of tribute These declarations or 
arrangements were made when the policy of Lord 
Wellesley was suffering under condemnation , the reign 
of the English was to be limited by the Jumna, a formal 
treaty with Jeypoor was abrogated, the relations of the 
Indian government with Bhurtpoor were left doubtful 
and, although nothing was made known to the Sikh 
chiefs of Sirhmd, their connection with the English 
came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the reci- 
procal benefits of alliance ^ 


wholly forget the Raja’s onginal snperiontv, nor the English 
divest themselves of a feeling that he was independent of Lahore 
* The original grants to Jeend, and Kvthul, and others 
and also similar papers of assurance, are carefully preserved 
by the several families , and the various English docu- 
ments show that Bhag Singh, of Jeend, was always regarded 
with much kindliness by Lord Lake, Sir John Malcolm, and Sir 
David Ochterloney 

19 
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It 13 now necessary to retnm to Runject Singb, 
whose authority had gradually become predominant 
among the Sikh people. His first object was to master 
Lahore from the incapable chiefs of the Bonghee confe- 
deracy who possessed it, and before Shah Zuraan had 
been many months gone effect was given to his grant 
by a dexterous mbetnre of force and artifice. Ranjeet 
Singh made Lahore his capital and with the aid of the 
Konefa (or Gunnee) confederacy he easily reduced 
the whole of the Banghecs to submission although 
they were aided by Niramooddecn Khan of Kuasoor 
In iSoi 2 the Puthan had to repent his rashness bis 
strongholds were difficult of capture but he found it 
prudent to become a feudatory and to send his best 
men to follow a new master After this success Run 
jeet Singh went to bathe in the holy pool of Turnin 
Tarun and meeting with Futteb Smgh Alboowaleta 
he conceived a friendship for him as has been men 
tioned and went through a formal exchange of turbans 
symbolical of brotherhood During i8oa the allies 
took Amritsir from the widow of the last Bonghee 
leader of note, and of their joint spoil It fell to the 
share of the master of the other capital of the Sikh 
country In 1803 Sunsar Cbund of Kptotch, in pro- 
secution of his schemes of aggrandliement, made two 
attempts to occupy portions of the fertile Dooab of Ja 
lucidhuT hut he was repulsed by Rua3ect Singh and 
his confederate. In 1804 Sunsar Cbund again quitted 
his bills, and captured Hosheearpoor and Bijwara , but 
Runject Smghs approach once more compelled him 
to ret^reat, and he soon afterward* became Involved 
witli he Goorkbas a new people fn search of an 
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he recefved homage and presents from the Ma 
bometans of Jhnog and Saheewal and MoiaflFcr Khan 
ofMooltan successfully deprecated an attack hy rich 
offerings. Runjeet Singh bad feJt his way and was 
satisfied he returned to Lahore celebrated the festival 
of the Holee in his capital and then went to bathe m 
the Ganges at Hurdwar or to observe personally the 
aspect of affairs to the eastward of the Punjab To- 
wards the close of 1805 he made another weitem in 
road and added weight to the fetters already imoosed 
on the propnetor of Jbung but the approach ofHoIkar 
and Ameer Khan recalled first, Fottch Singh and after 
wards himself to the proper city of the whole Sikh 
people. The danger seemed imminent, for a famed 
leader of the dominant Mahrattas was desirous of bring 
mg down an Afghan host, and the English army exact 
in disaplioe, and representing a power of unknown 
\ lews and resources had reached the neighborhood of 
Amritsir* 

A formal council was held by the Sikhs hot a por 
tion only of their leaders were present The h Meness 
of purpose the confident belief in the aid of GoH which 
had animated mechanics and sbepherdi to rev' t perse 
cution and to triumph over Ahmed Shah n * longer 
possessed tfr* minds of their descendants tnjrr to com 
parative pow-r and afBuence and who l»ki“ rude and 
Ignorant men broken loose from all law gave herein 
to their grosser passions Their ambition (>ersonal 
and their desire was for worldly enjoyment The ^enulnc 

EJfhnsicm^s CauM iL 39 ^ and MKttey>s 
p. 56, 57 
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spirit of Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the 
peasant to reproduce itself in another form , the rude 
system of mixed independence and confederacy, was un- 
suited to an extended dominion , it had served its ends 
of immediate agglomeration, and the “Misls” were in 
effect dissolved The mass of the people remained 
satisfied with their village freedom, to which taxation and 
inquisition were unknown , but the petty chiefs and their 
paid followers, to whom their faith was the mere ex- 
pression of a conventional custom, were anxious for pre- 
datory licence, and for additions to their temporal power. 
Some were willing to join the English, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Mahrattas, and all 
had become jealous of Runjeet Singh, who alone was 
desirous of excluding the stranger invaders, as the great 
obstacles to his own ambition of founding a military 
monarchy which should ensure to the people the con- 
genial occupation of conquest. In truth, Runjeet Singh 
labored, with more or less of intelligent design, to give 
unity and coherence to diverse atoms and scattered 
elements , to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well-ordered state, or commonwealth, as Govind had 
developed a sect into a people, and had given applica- 
tion and purpose to the general institutions of Nanuk* 
Holkar retired, and Runjeet Singh, as has been men- 
tioned, entered into a vague but friendly alliance with 
the British Government. Towards the close of the 
same year, he was invited to interfere m a quarrel 


* Malcolm {Sketch, p 106, 107 ) remarks on the want of un- 
animity am <ng the Sikhs at the time of Lord Lake’s expedition, 
Compire Murray's Runjeet Singh, p 57, 58. 
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between the chfef of Naba and the raja of Puttceala, 
and it wonid be curions to trace whether the Engluh 
authontiea had firat refuted to mediate In the dispnte 
in conseqaence of the repeated mstractionsto avoid all 
connection with powers beyond the Jumna. Rnnjeet 
Singh crossed the Sutlej and took Loodlana from the 
declining Mahometan family which had sought the 
protection of the adventurer George Thomas. The 
place was bestowed upon his ancle, Bbag Singh of 
Jeend and as both Jeswunt Singh of Naba, whom he 
had gone to aid and Sahib Singb of Putteeala, whom 
he had gone to coerce, were glad to be rid of his 
destructive arbitration he rerired with the present of a 
piece of artillery and some treasure and went towards 
the hills of Kanggra partly that be might pay bis 
superstitious devotions at the natorai Qames of Jowala 
Mookhee.* 

At this time the aascrupulous ambition of Saotar 
Chund ofKototch had brought him into fatal collision 
with the G'>orkhas, That able chief might have given 
life to a confederacy against the common enemies of all 
the old mountain principalities who were already levy 
mg tribute In Gurbwal but Sunsar Chand In his 
desire for supremacy had reduced the chief of Kuhloor 


• See M urraf s Rttnitef p 59,^ The letter of Sir 

CharlM Metcalfe to GoremmCDt, of the 17th Jane, 1809, ihowi 
that Remjeet Sjnpb mu not stTODy mHWgh at the time In qnefttmi, 
j8o6, to interfere, hj open foice, in the tflahs of the Miilwa Sihb», 
and the letten of Sir Dand Ochlerioncy of uth Feb and 7th 
March, 1809, and 30th JoJf J8ii aho» that the Enfl)*b cnyajie- 
mentB of i 8 o 5 » with the Putteeala and other chicfi were rirtually 
at an end, »o far as regarded tbo ledprocal bentfiu of alliance, 
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or Bela<;poor, to the desperate expedient of throwing 
himself on the support of the Nepal commander 
Ummer Singh Thapa gladly advanced, and, notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance offered by the young 
chief of Nalagurh, Sunsar Chund’s co-adjutor in his own 
aggressions, the Goorkha authority was introduced be- 
tween the Sutlej and Jumna before the end of 1805, 
during which year Qmmer Singh crossed the former 
river and laid siege to Kanggra At the period of 
Runjeet Singh’s visit to Jowala Mookhee, Sunsar 
Chund was willing to obtain his aid , but, as the fort was 
strong and the sacrifices required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrange- 
ment was then come to for the expulsion of the new 
enemy * 

In 1807, Runjeet Singh first directed his attention 
to Kussoor, which was again rebellious, and the rela- 
tive independence of which caused him disquietude, 
although Its able chief, Nizaraooddeen, had been dead 
for some time , nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling 
that the reduction of a larg'* colony of Puthans, and the 


• Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, p 60, and Moorctoffs 
Travels, 1 T27 &c 

Sunsar Chund attributed his overthrow by the Goorkhas, to 
h's dismissal of his old Rajpoot troops and employment of Afghans 
at the instigation of the fugitive Rohilla chief, Gholam Mahomed, 
who had sought an asvlum with him 

The Goorkhas crossed the Jumna to aid the chief of Nahun 
against his subjects, and they crossed the Sutlej to aid one Rajpoot 
pnnce against another — paths always open to new and united 
races References in public records show that the latter river 
v/as crossed jn 1803 a D 
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annexation of the mytbologfcaJ nval of Lahore, wonM 
add to hl3 own mcnt and importance. The place was 
invested by Runjcet Singh and by Jodb Singh Rarngor 
heea the son of his father s old ally Jussa the Carpenter 
Want of unity weakened the resistance of the then chief 
Kootubooddeen and at the end of a month he sorren 
dered at discretion and received a tract of land on the 
opposite side of the Sntlcj for bis maintenance Ran 
jeet Singh afterwards proceeded towards Mooltan and 
succeeded in captaring the walled town, bat the citadel 
resisted such cflorts as he was able to make, and he 
was perhaps glad that the payment of a sum of money 
enabled him to rebre with credit he was nevertheless, 
unwilling to admit bis failure and In the communica 
tions which be then held with the Nuwab of Bobawul 
poor the ready Improver of opportunities endeavored 
to impress that chief with the belief that a regard for 
him alone had caused the Afghan governor to be left 
in possession of his stronghold * 

Dunng the same year 1807 Ronjeet Singh took 
into his employ a Khotrcc, named Mohkum Chund an 
able man who fully justified the coD6dence reposed In 
him With this new servant in bu train ho proceeded 
to interfere in the dissensions between the Raja of Put 
tecala and bis intriguing wife which were as lucrative 
to the master of Lahore as they had before been to 
Holkar and Ameer Khan The Ranee wished to forCc 
from the weak husband a large assignment for the 
support of her infant son and she tempted Ronjeet 


• Marrari* Rimjftt'Sinsk p. 60, 6t, and the manojcript me 
raolra of lie Buhawnlpoor ftmUj 
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Sin^h, by the ofl'er of a necklace of duiinonds and a 
piece of bra'i'i ordnance, to c'lpoiise her cause. He 
crossed the Sutlej, and decreed to tlic boy a maintenance 
of 50,000 rupees per annum. He then attacked Nura- 
ycnjiurh, between .\mbala and the hills, and held d\ 
a family of Rajpoots, but he only secured it after a re- 
pulse and a hca\y loss. Taia Sin^h, the old chief of the 
Dullchwala confederacy, who was with the Lahore force 
on this occasion, died before Nuraj engurh, and Runjeet 
Singh hastened back to secure his possessions in the 
Julundhur Dooab The widow of the aged leader 
equalled the sister of the Raja of Futtecala in spirit, 
and she is described to have girded up her garments 
and to ha\c fought, sw'ord in hand, on the battered 
Avails of the fort of Rahoon ♦ 

In the beginning of 1808, various dlaces in the 
Upper Punjab w'ere taken from their independent Sikh 
proprietors, and brought under the direct management 
of the new kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkum Chund 
W'asat the same time employed in effecting a settlement 
of the territories which had been seized on the left bank 
of the Sutlej But Runjeet Singh’s systematic aggres- 
sions had begun to excite fear in the minds of the Sikhs 
of Sirhind, and a formal deputation, consisting of the 
chiefs of Jeend and Kythul, and the Deew^an, or minister 
of Putteeala, proceeded to Delhi, in March 1808, to 
ask for British protection The communications of the 
English Government with the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej 

^ Compare Mitnafs Runjeet Singh, p 61, 63 The gun 
obtained by Runjeet Singh from Putteeala, on this occasion, was 
named Kuree Khan, and was captured by the English, during 
the campaign of r845-46 
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states had not been altogether broken off and the 
Governor General had at this time assnred the Mabo 
rattan Khan of Koonjpoora, near Komal • that he need 
be under no apprehensions with regard to his heredi 
tary possesnoos while the petty Sikh chief of Seckreo 
had performed some services which we r e deemed worthy 
ofapension-t Bat the deputies of the collective states 
could obtain no positive assurances from the British 
authontles at Delhi although they were led to hope 
that. In the hour of need they would not be deserted 
This was scarcely safBdent to save them from loss and 
perhaps from rum , and as Rnnjeet Singh bad seqt 
messengers to calm their aporehensions, and to urge 
them to join his camp they left Delhi for the purpose 
of making their own terms with the acknowledged 
Raja of Lahore t 

The Governor General of 1805 who dissolved or 
deprecated treaties with prints bevond the Jumna and 
dedared that nver to be the limit of Bntish dominion 
had no personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with 
which the invasions of Shah Zuman agitated the minds 
of men for the period of three or four yean and had 
the Sikhs of Sirhlnd sought protection from Lord 
Cornwallis they would doubtless have received a dc 
cjsive answer in the negative. But the reply of en 
couragement given in the beginning of 1808 was 
prompted by renewed danger and the belief that the 


♦ In a docament, dated i8th Janoary 1808. 

+ ilr Cl rk of AmbaJa to the agent at Delhi, r9th May 
1837 t 

I See Murrafs Runjut Singhy p 64 65 
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French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India, led another new 
Governor-General to seek alliances, not only beyond 
the Jumna, but beyond the Indus.* The designs 
or the desires of Napoleon appeared to render 
a defensive alliance with the Afghans and with 
the Sikhs imperative , Mr Elphinstnne was deputed 
to the ‘court of Shah Shooja, and, in September 
i8o8, Mr Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Run- 
jeet Singh for the purpose of bringing about the 
desired confederation. The chiefs of Putteeala, 
Jeend, and Kythul, were also verbally assured that 
they had become dependent princes of the Bri- 
tish Government , for the progress of Runjeet Singh 
seemed to render the interposition of some friendly 
states, between his military domination and the peaceful 
sway of the English, a measure of prudence and fore- 

sightt 

Mr. Metcalfe was received by Runjeet Singh at his 
newly conquered town of Kussoor, but the chief af- 
fected to consider himself as the head of the whole Sikh 
people, and to regard the possession of Lahore as giving , 
him an additional claim to supremacy over Sirhind 
He did not, perhaps, see that a French invasion would 
be ruinous to his interests, he rather feared the colossal 
power on his borders, and he resented the intention of 


* Mr Auber {Hise and Prop ess of the Bniish Power in 
India^ n 461 ), notices the tuple alliance which threatened 
Hmdostan 

t Government) to Sir David Ochterloney, 14th Nov. 1808. 
Compare Murray's Runjeet Stnfjht p 65, 66 
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confining him to the Saticj • He soddenly broke off 
negotiations, and made hfs third inroad to the south of 

the Sutlej He seized Fareedkot and AmbaJa, levied 

exactions in Malerh Kotlaand Thnnebsir and entered 
into a symbolical brotherhood or alliance with the Raja 
of Puttceala. The British envo^ remonstrated against 
these virtual acta of hostilily and he remained on the 
banks of the Sutlej and! Ronjeet Singh recrosied that 
river f 

The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined 
the Governor General if doubtfal before to advance a 
detachment of troops to the Sutlej to support Mr 
Metcalfe In his negotiation* and to effectually confine 
Rnnjeet Singh to the northward of that river 4 i^ro- 
vision would also be thus made, it was said for possible 
warlike operations of a more extensive character and 
the Bntish frontier would be covered by a confederacy 
of friendly chiefs instead of threatened by a hostile 
raDitary government A body of troops was accord 
ingly moved across the Jumna In January 1809 under 
the command of Sir David Ocbtcrloncy The general 
advanced, by way of Boorcea and Puttceala, toward* 
Loodlana he was welcomed by all the birhind chiels 
save Jodh Singh Kulseea the nominal head of the 
Lrora Singheea confederacy bat during his march he 

•MoorcrofiMCertsioed {Travth \ Ihst RonjMit Siogb 
h*d icnotu thooght* of •pp««lbg to the sword to tmpaliUhJe 
WM EaglJib idtcrference. Tbo well Imowo Fokeer U«eiooddccn 
wa* one of the two penoo* who dlssnaded hjni from war 

t McuTay'i p. 66. ^ 

t GoTcmmont to Sir David Ochtcrlouey i^th Nov tad 
Dec, 180S 
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was not without apprehensions that Runjeet Singh 
might openly break with his government, and, after 
an interview with certain agents whom that chief had 
sent to him with the view of opening a double negotia- 
tion, he made a detour and a halt, in order to be near 
his supplies should hostilities take place. 

Runjeet Singh was somewhat discomposed by the 
near presence of a British force, but he continued to 
evade compliance with the propositions of the envoy, 
and he complained that Mr Metcalfe was needlessly 
reserved about his acquisitions on the south banks of the 
Sutlej, with regard to which the Government had only 
declared that the restoration of his last conquests, and 
the absolute withdrawal of his troops to the northward 
of the river, must form the indispensable basis of further 
negotiations t Affairs were in this way when intelli- 
gence from Europe induced the Governor General to 
believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs upon 
India, or at least so far suspend them as to render 


* Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 20th Jan, and 4th, 
9th, and 14th Feb, 1809, with Government to Sir David Och- 
terloney, of 13th March, rSog Government by no means approved 
of what Sir David Ochterloney had done, and he, feeling aggriev- 
ed, virtually tendered his resignation of his command ( Sir David 
Ochterloney to Government, 19th April, 1809 ) 

t Sir D Ochterloney to Government, t4th Feb 1809, and 
Government to Sir D Ochterloney, 30th July, '809 Lieut - 
Colonel Lawrence {^Adventures tn the Puniab^p 13 1, note g) 
makes Sir Charles Metcalfe suflSciently commutiicanve on this 
occasion with regard to other territories, for he is declared to 
have told the Muharaja that, , by a complianrc wrh the then 
demands of the English, he would ensure them neutrality with 
respect to encroacbments elsew here 
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defensfvc precaatioas onneccMary * It waa therefore 
made known that the object of the English Government 
had become limited to the sccarlty of the country sooth 
of the SotJe; from the mcroacbments of Ronjeet Singh 
for that independent of the poisible approach of a 
European enemy It was considered advisable on other 
grounds to afford protection to the southern Sikhs. 
Runjeet Singh must stfll nevertheless, withdraw his 
troops to the right bank of the Sutlej bis last usurpa 
tions must also be restored but the restitution of his 
first conquests would not be insisted on , while, to re 
move all cause of suspicion the detachment under Sir 
Lravld Ochterloney could fall back from Loodiana to 
Kumal and take np its pennaoent position at the latter 
place;t Bat the British commander represented the 
advantage of keeping the force where It was , his 
Government assented to its detention, at least for a 
dme and Loodiana thus cootinaed uninterruptedly to 
form a itaooQ for British troops^ 

In the begiaolng of February 1809 Sir David Och 
terloney had issued a proclamation declanng the Cis 
Sutlej states to be under Bntisb protection, an^ that 
any aggressions of the Chief of Lahore would be re- 
sisted with arms.§ Runjeet Singh then perceived that 
the British authorities were in earnest, and the fear 
struck him that the still independent leaders of the 

• GoTertiin»nt to Sir Dand Ochterioney jMh J*p., 1809. 
t Govenmeut to Sir Darxd Ochterloney 50th Jan, 6th Feb. 
•nd IS h March 1809. 

J Sir Dii-tI Ochterioney to GoTemment, 6th M*y 1809. and 
GorermneDt to S r Hand Ochterloney 13th Jnne, 1809 
J See Apperdbt, No. VIII i 
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Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
It accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost, 
and he prudently made up his mind without further 
delay. He withdrew his troops as required, he re* 
linquished his last acquisitions, and at Amntsir, on the 
2Sth April 1809, the now single Chief of Lahore 
signed a treaty which left him the master of the tracts 
he had originally occupied to the south of the Sutlej, 
but confined his ambition for the future to the north 
and westward of that river.* 

The Sikh, and the few included Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having 
been taken under British protection, it became necessary 
to define the terras on which they were secured from 
foreign danger Sir David Ochterloney observed, f that 
when the chiefs first sought protection, their jealousy of 
the English would have yielded to their fears of Run- 
jeet Singh, and they would have agreed to any con- 
ditions proposed, including a regular tribute. But their 
first overtures had been rejected, and the mission to 
Lahore had taught them to regard their defence as a 
secondary object, and to think that English apprehen- 
sions of remote foreigners had saved them from the 
arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become 
no longer a matter of choice , they must have accepted 
it, or they would have been treated as enemies.J 
( 

* See the treaty itself, Appendix, No IX Compare Murray's 
Hunjeet Stngh, p 67, 68 

f Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 17th March, 1809 

J See also Government to Resident at Delhi, 26th Dec 
1808 Baron Hugel ( Travels p 279 ) likewise attributes the 
interference o* the ^English, in part it least, to selfishness, but 
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defeiulve precaations annocessar> • It was therefore 
made knoivn that the object of the English Government 
bad become limited to the aecunty of the country south 
of the Sutlej from the iocroacbments of Ranjeet Singh 
for that, independent of the possible approach of a 
Enropean enemy it was considered advisable on other 
grounds to afford protection to the sonthem Sikhs. 
Runject Singh must still nevertheless withdraw his 
troops to the right bank of the Sutlej bis lasb usurpa 
tions most also be restored but the restitution of his 
first conquests would not be insisted on , while, to re 
move all cause of suspicion the detachment under Sir 
bavid Ochterlouey could fall back from Loodiana to 
Kama! and take up its permanent posiuoo at the latter 
placet Bat the British commander represented the 
advantage of keeping the force where it was , hia 
Government assented to Its detention at least for a 
time, and Loodiana thus continued onmtcrruptedJy to 
form a station for Bntish troops^ 

In the beginning of February 1809 Sir David Och 
tcrlooey had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis 
Sutlej states to be under British protection and that 
any aggressions ol the Chief of Lahore would be re- 
sisted with amjs§ Ranjeet Singh then perceived that 
the British anthontles were in earnest and the fear 
struck him that the still Independent leaders of the 

♦ Govcrom'Tit to Sir Dand Ochteriooey 30th Jan., 1809. 
t Gorcrotrtnt to Sir Dsnd Ochterloncf 30tli Jaa, 6th Feb. 
ind It h Mirch 1809, 

J Sir D vilO hterloney to GoTcromeot, 6th May 1809. aod 
Corermnefli to Sir Darid Ochterloney, ijtb Jnne, 1809 
SSw Apr>-pdli, Na VIII , 
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Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
It accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost, 
and he prudently made up his mind without further 
delay. He withdrew his troops as required, he re* 
, linquished his last acquisitions, and at Amntsir, on the 
25th April 1809, the now single Chief of Lahore 
signed a treaty which left him the master of the tracts 
he had originally occupied to the south of the Sutlej, 
but confined his ambition for the future to the north 
and westward of that river* 

The Sikh, and the few included Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having 
been taken under British protection, it became necessary 
to define the terms on which they were secured from 
foreign danger Sir David Ochterloney observed, t that 
when the chiefs first sought protection, their jealousy of 
the English would have yielded to their fears of Run- 
jeet Singh, and they would have agreed to any con- 
ditions proposed, including a regular tribute. But their 
first overtures had been rejected, and the mission to 
Lahore had taught them to regard their defence as a 
secondary object, and to think that English apprehen- 
sions of remote foreigners had saved them from the 
arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become 
no longer a matter of choice , they must have accepted 
it, or they would have been treated as enemies { 

i 

* See the treaty itself. Appendix, No IX Compare Murray's 
Runjeet Stngh, p 67, 68, 

f Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 17th March, 1809 

J See also Government to Resident at Delhi, 26th Dec 
1808 Baron Hugel ( Travels p 279 ) likewise attributes the 
interference o' the '^English, in part dt least, to selfishness, but 
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Wherefore, continued Sir Pavid the chiefs cJcpected 
that the protection would be gratnitous. The Govern 
mentjOd its part was inclined to be liberal to its new 
dependents and finally a proclamation was issued on the 
3rd May 1809 guaranteeing the chiefs of “Sirhind and 
Malwa" against the power of Runjeet Singh leaving 
them absolute in their own territones exempting 
them from tribnte, but reqairing assistance in time of 
war and making some minor jjrovisions which need 
not be recapitulated * 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of thdr fears of 
Runjeet Smgh thjui the more turbulent began to prey 
upon one another or opon their weaker neighbors 
and although the Governor General bad not wished 
them to consider themselves as m absolute subjection to 
the British power t Mr Metcalfe pomted outj that it 
was necessary to declare tbe chiefs to be protected 
singly against one another as well as collectively 
against Runjeet Singh for if such a degree of secunty 
were not guaranteed the oppressed would necessarily 
have recourse to the only other person who could use 
cocraon with effect, vii. to the Raja of Lahore. Tbe 
justness of these views was admitted and on the 22d 
August 1811 a second proclamation w*8 issued 


Vest ‘Aft. ^Vcj xrt Vetiefetrng'i:^ laiinaxs, 

which the dissipated chsracter of the chiefs wit likely to render 
speedf and nnmeroasl This appetite for morsels of temtorf 

howerer really arose at a tnbseqoeat date, and did not more the 

EnBliihln 1B09. 

* Appendu No, X. 

t Government to Sir Dand Ochterloner 10th April, 1809. 

+ Mr Metcalfe to Gorernment, 17th Jaoc,<So9. 
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warning the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and 
reassuring them of independence and of protection 
against Runjeet Singh * Nevertheless, encroachments 
did not at once cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulseea, 
who avoided giving in his adhesion to the British Go- 
vernment on the advance of Sir David Ochterloney, 
required to have troops sent against him in r 8 18, to 
compel the surrender of tracts which he had forcibly 
seized t * 

The history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need 
not be continued, although it presents many points of 
interest to the general reader, as well as to the student 
and to those concerned in the administration of India 
The British functionaries soon became involved in intri- 
cate questions about interference between equal chiefs, 
and between chiefs and their confederates or dependents , 
they labored to reconcile the Hindoo laws of inheri- 
tance with the varied customs of different races, and 
with the alleged family usages of peasants suddenly be- 
come princes They had to decide on questions of es- 
cheat, and being strongly impressed with the superiority 


*See the proclamation, Appendix, No XI 
t Resident at Delhi to Agent at Ambala, z^th Oct i8r8, 
mulcting the chief m the military expenses incurred, 65,000 
rupees The head of the family, Jodh Singh, had recently 
returned with Runjeet 'Singh’s army frorr the capture of 
Mooltan, and he was always treated with consideration by the 
Muharaja , and, bearing in mind the different views taken by de- 
pendent Sikhs and governing English, of rights of succession, he 
had fair grounds of dissatisfaction He claimed to be the head 
of the “Krora Singheea” Misl, andto be the heir of all childless 
feudatories The British Government, hovever, made itself 
the valid or efficienV head of the confederacy 
20 
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of British moniapal nilo and \vith the andoabted claim 
of the paramoant to some benefit from the protection it 
afforded they strove to prove that collateral heirs had a 
limited right only and that exemption from tnbute 
necessarily implied an enlarged liability to confiscation 
They had to define the common boundary of the S»kh 
states and of British role and they were prone to show 
after the manner of Runjeet Singh that the pre ent 
possession ol a pnncipal town gave a right to all the 
villages which had ever been attached to it as the seat 
of a local authority and that all waste lands belonged 
to the supreme power although the dependent might 
have last possessed them in sovereignty and inl'T 
mediately brought them under the plough They had to 
exercise a paramount municipal control and in the sar 
render of criminals and in the demand for compenaa 
tton fo property stolen from British subjects the origi 
nal arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced has not 
yet been entirely replaced by roles of reciprocity Bat 
the government of a large empire vnll always be open 
to obloquy and liable to misconception from the arts of 
offiaous and ill judging servants who think that they 
best serve the complicated interests of their own rulers 
by lessening the material power of others, and that any 
advantage they may seem to have gained for the state 
they obe> will surely promote their own objects Nor 
msnch matters arc servants alone to blame and the 
whole system of internal government in India requires 
to be remodelled and made the subject of a legislation 
at once wise, considerate, and comprehensive. In the 
Sikh states ignorance has been the main cause of mis 
takes and heart burnings and in i8i8 air David Och 
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terloney frankly owned to the Marquis of Hastings, 
that his proclamation of 1809 had been based on an 
erroneous idea tnought that a few great chiefs 

only existed between the Sutlej and Jumna, and that 
on them wouM devolve the maintenance of order , 
whereas he found that the dissolution of the “Misls,” 
faulty as was their formation, had almost thrown the 
Sikhs back upon the individual independence of the 
times of Ahmed Shah Both in considering the rela- 
tion of the chiefs to one another, and their relation col- 
lectively to the British G wernment, too little regard 
was perhaps had to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Sikh people They were in a state of progression 
among races as barbarous as themselves, when sud- 
denly the colossal power of England arrested them, and 
required the exercise of political moderation and the 
practice of a just morality from men ignorant alike of 
despotic control and of regulated freedom t 


In a private communication, dated ryth May, 1818 
t In the Sikh states on either side of the Sutlej, the British 
government was long" fortunate in being represented by such men 
as Capt Murray and Mr Clerk, Sir David Ochterloney and 
Lieut -Colonel Wade — so different from one another, and vet so 
useful to one common purpose of good for the English power 
These men, by their personal character or influence, added to the 
general reputation of their countrymen, and they gave adaptation 
and flexibility to the rigid unsympathismg nature of a foreign and 
civilised supremacy Sir David Ochterloney will long live in the 
memory of the people of Northern India as one of the greatest 
of the conquering English chiefs , and he was among the very 
last of the British leaders who endeared himself, both to the army 
I which followed him and to the princes who bowed before the 
colossal power of his race 
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Nererthelus, the bwt of nborduiate aotbontjet, unmerud 
IQ details and occopied with local affiurty are liable to b« biassed 
by riews vbicb promise umnediate and special adrmntage They 
ran seldom be more than npnght or dexterons admimstratora, and 
the^ can still more rarelf be men whose mmds have been en 
Urged by ttndy and redectioo as well as bv actoal ei^ierlencs of 
the world. Tbosthe ablest bat too oftan resemble merely the 
practical man of tbe moment while the lopreme aathonty es* 
peaahy when aboent tnim hia coonollors and intent opon some 
great ondertalung is of necessity dependent mainly npoc the 
local rtpresantaUTcs of the Goremment, whose notions most 
laewtably be partial or one sided, for good indeed, as weD as 
for ctH The atrthor has thas, even dorttig his short service 
seen many reasoai to be thankful that there is a remote delibera 
tire or correctiTe body which can stmrey thmga throagh an at 
mospbere cleared of mists, and which can jodge of measures 
with reference both to tbe auveml pnoaplea ofjosticeand 
statesmanship and to their pamctilar b»mg on the Ecglisb 
supremacy la India, which aboold be characterised by certainty 
and consisteocy of operatiOB, and tempered by a spirit of for 
btarance and idaptatioii. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FROM THE SUPREMACY OF RUNJEET SINGH TO THE RE‘ 
DUCTION OF MOOLTAN, CASHMEER, AND PESHAWUR. 

1S09 — 1823-24. 

Mutual distrust of Ruiijcet Singh and the English gra- 
duaily removed, — Runjeet Singh and the Goorkhas . — 
Ruiiject Singh and the Ex-kings of Caubui, — Runjeet 
Singh and Futteh Khan, the Caubui Vuzeei, — Runjeet 
Singh and Shah Shooja each fail against Cashmeet . — 
Futteh Khan put to death — Runjeet Singh captutes 
Mooltan, overiuns Peshawuf, occupies Cashmeer, and 
annexes the “ Derajat ” of the Indus to his dominions — 
The Afghans defeated, and Peshawur bi ought regulai ly 
under tribute. — Death of Mahomed Azeem Khan of 
Caubui, and of Sunsar Chund of Kototch — Runjeet 
Singh's power consolidated — Shah Shoojds expedition 
of 1818-21 — Appa Sahib of Nagpoor — The tra- 
veller Moor Cl oft — Runjeet Singh's G overnment, — The 
Sikh Aimy — The Sikhs and other military tribes — 
French officers —'Runjeet Singlfs family — Runjeet' 
Singh's failings and Sikh vices — Runjeet Singh's per- 
sonal favorites and trusted servants, 

A TREATY of peace and friendship was thus formed ' 
between Runjeet Singh and the English Government 
but confidence is a plant of slow growth, and doubt and 
suspicion are not always removed by formal protesta- 
tions. While arrangements were pending with the 
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Mabaraja, the British authorities were assured that he 
had made propositions to Sindhia ♦ agents from Gwa 
lior from Holkar and from Ameer Khan t continued to 
show themselves for >cars at Lahore, and their masters 
long dwelt on the hope that the tnbes of the Punjab 
and of the Deccan might yet be united against the 
stranger conquerors. It was further believed by the 
English rulers, that Runjcct Singh ^as anxiously tr\ 
ing to Induce the Silcbs of Slrhlnd to throw off their 
allegiance and to join him and Holkar against their 
protectors^ Other special Instances might also be 
quoted and Sir David Ochtcrioney even thought it 
prudent to lay in supplies and to throw up defensive 
lines at Looduaa.§ Runjeet Singb bad likewise 
suspicions, but they were nccessanly expressed in ambi 
guous terms, and were rather to be deduced from his 
acts and correspondence and from a consideration of 
his position than to be looked for in ovrrt statements 
or remonstrances. By degrees tbe apprehensions of 
the two governments mutually vanished and while 
Rnnjeet Singh felt be could freely exercise his amhi 
tioii beyond the Sutlej tbe English were persuaded he 
would notenabroil himself with its restless allies In the 
south, so long as he had occupation elsewhere In iSii 
presents were. exchanged between the Governor Gcne- 


* Resident at Delhi to Sir David Ochterloney 28th Jonc 
1S09. 

+ Sir D Ochterioney to Corcniment, 15th OcL, t£o9 5tb 
6th, and 7th Dec. 1809 ; and ythand 30th Jtn and land Ang iSio. 
t Sir D Ocbterlonev to Government, 5tb Jan. 1810 
I Sir D OchtcrfoDcy to GoveninieDt, 3111 Dec 1809, and 
Jlh Sept 1810. 
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ral and the Aluharaja/ and during the follo'ving year 
bir Da\id OcluerIone\ became his guest at tile tnarruge 
of his son, Khtirruk Singh, f and from that period until 
'\ulnn a \car of the late war, the rumors of a S'kh 
invasion ser\ed to amuse the idle and to alarm the 
credulous, without causing uneasiness to the British 
viceroy 

On the departure of Mr Metcalfe, the first care of 
Runjeet Smgli v^as to streii'^then both Ins frontier post 
of Filor opposite Loodiana, and Govindgurh the citadel 
of Amntsir, whicn he had begun to build as soon as he 
got possession of the religious capital of his people | 
He was invited, almost at the same time, by Sunsar 
Chund, of Kototch, to aid in resisting the Goorkhas, 
who were still pressing their long continued siege of 
Kanggra, and who had eflectunlly dispelled the Rajpoot 
prince’s dreams of a supremacy reaching from the 
Jumna to the Jehlum The stronghold was offered 
to the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but 
Sunsar Chund hoped, in the meantime, to gam ad- 
mittance himself, by showing to the Goorkhas the 
futilit}^ of resisting Runjeet Singh, and by piomising to 
surrender the fort to the ISIepal commandei, if allow'ed 
to withdraw his family The Muharaj'a saw through 
the schemes of Sunsar Chund, and he made the son 
of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled the 

* A carnage was at this time sent to Lahore See, further, 
Resident of Delhi to Sir D Ochterlonev, 25th Feb rSii, and Sir 
D Ochterlonev to Government, 15th Nov i8ri 

t Sir D Ochterloney to Government, i8ih July, i8ti, and 
23d January, 1812 ^ 

J Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh, p 76 
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Kathmandoo gcneraJ Ummcr Sfogh Thapa, who pro- 
posed a joint warfare against the mountaineers and to 
take or receive in the meantime the fort of Kanggra 
as part of the Goorkha share of the general spoil He 
got possession of the place by saddeoJy demanding 
admittance as the expected relief. Sunsar Chund was 
foiled and Umraer Singh retreated across the Sutlej, 
loudly exclaiming that he had been grossly duped • 
The active Nepalese commander soon put down some 
disorders which had arisen In hb rear but the disgrace 
of hi5 failure before Kanggra rankled in bis mind and 
he made preparations for another expedition against It 
He proposed to Sir David Ochtcrloney a joint march 
to the Indus and a separate appropriation of the plains 
and the hills-f and Ruujeet Singh ignorant alike of 
English moderation and of international law became 
apprehensive lest the alltes of Nepal should be glad of 
a pretext for coercing one who had so unwillingly ac 
ceded to their Iimitstion of bis ambition He made 
known that kt was desirous of meeting Ummcr Singb 
Tiiapa on his own ground and the reply of the Governor 
General that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej 
to chastise the invading Goorkhas in the bills, but that 
if they descended into the plains of Slrhind he would 
receive English assistance, gave him another proof that 
the nver of the treaty was really to be an impassable 


* Moit*' s Rta^ett SiMgk p 76» 77 The Mobanja toJd 
CapUJD Wade that the GcK>rkhu wanted to sbare Cubmeerwith 
birn but that be thought It beat to keep tbeai oat of the Paoltb 
altojether fCapt Wade to Go»cnitEeQt, »5th May rSjr) 

t Sir D Ochleileoey to GoTeraoaeat ibihgimd 30th Deceis 
ber 1809 
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barrier. He had got the assurance he wanted, and he 
talked no more of carrying his horsemen into mountain 
recesbes^ But Ummer Singh long brooded over his 
reverse, and tried in various ways to induce the British 
authorities to join him in assailing the Punjab The 
treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all strangers the 
mutual friends or enemies of the two governments, and 
Runjeet Singh had wantonly attacked the Goorkha 
possessions in Kototch. Besides, he would argue, to 
advance is the safest policy, and what could have 
brought the English to the Sutlej but the intention of 
going beyond itPf The war of 1814 followed, and 
the English became the neighbors of the Sikhs in the 
hills as well as in the plains, and the Goorkhas, instead 
of grasping Cashmeer, trembled for their homes in 
Kathmandoo. Runjeet Singh was not then asked to 
give his assistance, but Sunsar Chund was directly 
called upon by the English representative to attack the 
Goorkhas and their allies, — a hasty requisition, which 
produced a remonstrance from the Muhardja, and an 
admission, on the part of Sir David Ochterloney, that 
his supremacy was not questioned , while the expe- 
rienced Hindoo chief had forborne to commit himself 
with either state, by promising much and doing little 


• Sir D Ochtherloney to Government, 12th September, 1811, 
and Government to Sir D Ochterloney, 4th October, and 22nd 
November, 1811 

+ Sir D Ochterloney to Government, 20th December, 1813 
t Government to Sir David Ochterloney, ist and 20th 
October, 1814. Resident at Delhi 'to Sir D Ochterloney, nth 
October, 1814, e^nd Sir David’s letter to Runjeet Singh, dated 
29th November, 1814 
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Runjeet Singb fell secure on the Upp^f Sutlej but 
B new danger assailed him in the beginning of i8io 
and again act him to ?rork to dive to the bottom of 
British connsela. Mr Elphinstone had acarceJv con 
clnded a treaty with Shah Shooja againat the Persians 
and French before that pnnee was -driven out of his 
kingdom by the brother whom he had himself sup 
planted and who had placed bis affairs in the- hands 
of the able minister Futteh Khan The Mubaraja was 
at Vuietrabad seqiestenng that place from the family 
of a deceased Sikh chief when be heard of Shah 
Shooja s progress to the eastward with vagne hopes of 
procuring assistance from one friendly power or another 
Runjeet Singb remembered the use be had himself made 
of Shah Zuman s grant of Lahore, he feared the whole 
Fanjab might imilarly be surrendered to the English 
in return for a few battalions and be desired to keep a 
reprcscniatlTe of Imperial power within his own grasp * 

Dannfc the w»r of 8i4 Sir Darid OchterloDe^ sometime* 
almost despmired o^ruccew and amid hi* rezation he ooce at 
least recorrted hu opmraQ that ibe Sepoy* of the Indian arrey 
were aoeqn t to aoch mount id warfare ai va* being- vaged. 
(Sir D Ochterloney to Goremineat, X3d December 1814 ) Tne 
moil active and tuefol ally of the Engli hdurrgthe war wa* 
Raja RaenfurroD of Hmdoor (or Nalagurb), ihe de*cendaotof 
the Horree Cbuod laid bjr G »oroo Govmd, and wbo wa* bira 
iftif the reidv caafjator of SoQsar Chond in manr aggre* 
iions upon other* as well w* m resiitiDg the Goortebas The 
venerable chief aas ftill abvc m 1846, and he contmoed to talk 
with admiratioa of Sir David Ochtcrloney and hi* “eighteen 
poanaen, and to expad te opoo the wid be bimself njndered in 
dragging them op the *iecp» of the Hlma'ava*. 

bir D Oebterionef to Goveinment, loth anil 30th December 
lto9. 
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He amused the ex-kinpj with the offer of co-operation 
in tile rccuv'ery of Moohan and Cashmeer and he said 
he would himself proceed to meet the Shah to save him 
further jnurneving towards Hmdostan Tliey saw one 
anotner at Saheev\ al, but no determinate arrangement 
was come to, for some prospects of success dawned 
upon the Siiah, and he felt reason to distrust Runjeet 
Singh’s^ smcerlt^ i The conferences were broken off, 
but the Muharaja hastened, while there was yet an ap- 
pearance of union, to demand the surrender of Mooltan 
for himself in the name of the king The great gun 
called ‘ Zem Zem,” or the “Bungliee Tope,” was 
brought from Lahore to batter the walls of the citadel, 
but all his efforts were in vain, and he retired, foiled, in 
the month of April with no more than 180000 rupees 
to sooth his mortified vanity The governor, Mozuffer 
Khan, was by this time in correspondence with the 
British Viceroy in Calcutta and Runjeet Singh feared 
that a ten'^er of allegiance might not only be made but 
accepted + He therefore proposed to Sir David Och- 
terloney that the two “ allied powers” should march 
against Mooltan and divide the conquest equally § It 

Sir D Ochterloney to Government, 7th, loth, ryth, and 
30th Dec, 1809, and 30th Jan 1810 

+ Shah Shooja’a Autobiography., chap xxii , published in the 
Calcutta Monthly Journal for *839 The original ^\as undoubt- 
edly revised, if not really written, by the Shah 

I Sir D Ochterloney to Government, 29th March, and 23rd 
May, 1810 In the latter it is stated that 250,000 rupees were 
paid, and the sum of 180,000 is given on Capt Murray’s authority 
{Li/o of I\ uiijeet Sin^h, p 8 t ) 

§ SirD Ochterloney to Government, 23rd July, and 13th Aug , 
1810 
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waa surmfsed that he wanted the s^ege train of the 
English but he may likewiae have wished to know 
whether the Sutlej was to be as good a boundary in the 
south as In the north He was told reprovingly that 
the English committed aggressions upon no one, but 
otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was such as 
to lead him to believe that ho would not be interfered 
with In hli designs upon Mooltan.* *' 

Shah Shooja pro<ieded towards Attok after his inter 
view with Runject Singh and having procured some 
aid from the rebellious brother of the Governor of Cash 
meer he crossed the Indus and In March l 8 lO made 
himteJf master of Pesbawur He retained possession 
of the place for about six months when be was com 
polled to retreat southward by the Vuteer’s brother, 
Mahomed Arcem Khan He made an attempt to gain 
over the governor of Mooltan but be was refused ad 
mittance within its walls and was barely treated with 
courtesy even when he encamped a few miles distant 
He again moved northward and as the enemies of 
Mchmood were numerous ho succeeded in mastenng 
Peshawar a second time, after two actions one a re 
verse and the other victory But those who had aided 
him became suspicious that be was In secret league 
with Futtch Khan the Vaiecr or like Runjeet Singh 
they wished to possess his person and in the coarse of 
1813 he was seized In Peshawar by Jehan Dad Khan 
governor of Attok and removed first to that fort and 


Sir D Ochterkraay to Goremmeot 39th March sod lyih 
Sept, 1810, and Goremnient to Sir D OchterlQney 35tb Sept* 
rt«». Compare M array's Sw^ftet Stnx^ p. 80, St 
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pfterwards to Cashmeer, where he remained as a pri- 
soner for more than twelve months ^ 

After the failure before Mooltan, Runjeet Singh and 
his minister, Mohkum Chund, were employed in bring- 
ing more fully under subjection various Sikh and Ma- 
hometan chiefs in the plains, and also the hill Rajas of 
Rhimbur, Rajaoree, and other places. In the month of 
February, 1811, the Muharaja had reached the salt 
mines between the Jehlum and Indus, and hearing that 
Shah Mehraood had crossed the latter river, he moved 
in force to Rawil Pindee, and sent to ascertain his in- 
tentions The Shah had already deputed agents to 
state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
Governor of Cashmeer, who had sided with his brother, 
Shah Shooja, then in the neighbourhood of Mooltan , 
and the two princes being satisfied, they had a meeting 
of ceremony before the Muharaja returned to Lahore, to 
renew his confiscation of lands held by the many petty 
chiefs who had achieved independence or sovereignty 
while the country was without a general controlling 
power, but who now fell unresistingly before the sys- 
tematic activity of the young Muharaja t 


*Sir D. Ochterlonev to Government, lotti Jan and 26th Feb 
1810, and 27tli April, 1812 Shah Shoojo^s Autodiograp/iy,ch&'^ 
xxm — x'^v in the Calcutta Monthly Journal for 1839, 
hUiri ay's Runjeet Singh , 79 87 92 

Shah Shooja’s second appearance before Mooltan in 1810-xi, 
IS given mainly on Captain Murray’s authonty, and the attempt 
IS not mentioned in the Shah’s memoirs, although it is admitted 
that he went into the Derajat of the Indus, z e to Dera Ismaeel 
Khan, &c 

Runjeet Singh, ^ 83 &c The principal of the chiefs 
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In the year iSil the blind Shah Zuman crossed the 
Punjab and 'sns visited by Runject Singh He took 
up his residence in pAhoro for a time and deputed his 
»on Eunos to Loodiana, where he was received with 
attentloa by Sir David Ochterloocy but as the pnnee 
perceived that he was not a welcome guest, his father 
quitted Runject Singh s city and became a wanderer for 
a time In Central Asia.* In the following year the 
families of the two cx kings took op their abode at 
Lahore, and as the Muharaja was preparing to bnng 
the hill chieta south of Cashmecr under his power, 
with a view to the redaction of the valley itself and as 
he always endeavored to make success more complete 
or more easy bv appearing to labor in the cause of 
others he professed to the wife of Shah Shooja that he 
would release her husband and replace Cashmecr under 
the Shahs sway but he hoped the gratitude of the 
distressed lady would make the great diamond Kob i 
noor the reward of his chivalrous labors when they 
should be crowned with success. His principal object 


whn*« temtonei were usurped, was Boodh Smgh, of the Singh 
p-Kfreca or FeuooUpoorca Mill See also Six D Ochterloney to 
Goremment, 15th OcL, i8ir 

Murrajr'i Sl/tgK, p 87 The Tint of the pnocc wni 

coniniered very embirrsiMog with reference to Ronjeet Singh 
for Shah Shooje might follow and he wii one who cUimed Bnti b 
aid ander the Treaty of 1809 U was regretted that the “obligstroDi 
of polit*iaU oecetsity should supersede the dictates ofcorapasskm ■* 
It was argued tbit the treaty relerred to defence against the French, 
and not against a brother and the lo al hearted Sir DavH Och 
terloney was chidden for cbereception he gare to the distressed 
Sbahiada ( Goremment to Sir D Ochterloney 19th Jan_, i8fi 
and the correspondence genendJy of Dec 1810, abd Jan, i8ix ) 
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was doubtless the possession of the Shah’s person, and 
when, after his preliminary successes against the hill 
chiefs, including the capture of Juinmoo by his newly 
married son, Khurruk Singh, he heard, towards the 
end of 1812, that Futteh Khan, the Caubul Vuzeer, 
had crossed the Indus with the design of marching 
against Cashmeer, he sought an interview with him, 
and said he would assist in bringing to punishment 
both tbe rebel, who detained the king’s brother, and 
likewise the Governor of Mooltan, who had refused 
obedience to Mehmood. Futteh Khan had been equally 
desirous of an interview, for he felt that he could not 
take Cashmeer if opposed by Runjeet Singh, and he 
readily promised anvthing to facilitate his immediate 
object The Muharaja and the Vuzeer each hoped to 
use the other as a tool, yet the success of neither was 
comolete Cashmeer was occupied in February 1813 , 
but Futteh Khan outstripped the Sikhs under Mohkum 
Chund, and he maintained that as he alone had achieved 
the conquest, the Muharaja could not share in the spoils. 
The only advantage which accrued to Runjeet Singh 
was the possession of Shah Shooja’s person, for the ill- 
fated king was allowed by Futteh Khan to go whither 
he pleased, and he preferred joining th^ Sikh army, 
which he accompanied to Lahore, to becoming virtually 
a prisoner * But the Muharaja’s expedients did not 
entirely fail him, and as the rebel governor of Attok 
was alarmed by the success of Shah Mehmood’s party 
in Cashmeer, he was easily persuaded to yield the fort 

^ Murray’s Itiinjeet Stng/i, p. 92 95 , Sir David Ochterloney 
to Govprnnaent, 4th March, 1813 , and Shah Shooja’s Autobiography^ 
chap XXV * 
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to Rurjjeet SJngh This unlooked for stroke locensed 
Futtch Khan, who accused the Mnbaraja of barefaced 
treachery and endeavored further to intimidate him 
by pretending to make overtures to Shah Shooja, bat 
the Muharaja felt con6dent of his strength and a battle 
was fought on the 13th July 1813 near Attok In 
which the Caubul Vuiecr and his brother Dost Ma 
homed Khan were defeated by Mobkora Chund and 
the Sikhs.* 

Runjeet Singh was equally desirous of detaimng 
Shah Shooja In Lahore and of secoring the great dia 
mond which had sdomed the throne of the Moghuls. 
The king evaded a compliance with all demands for a 
time and rejected even the actual offer of moderate 
sums of money but at last the Muharaja visited the 
Shah in person mutaal friendship was declared an ex 
change of turbans took place the diamond was sur 
rendered and the King received the assignment of a 
jaghecr in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a pro- 
mise of aid in recovering Caubul t Runjeet Singh then 
moved towards the Indus to watch the proceedings of 
Fntteh Khan who was gradually consoHdatfne the 
power of Mebmood and he required Shah Shooja to 

• Marra>*» Slngk^ p. 95 joo Sir D Ochterloney to 

Goverament, itt Jaly 1813. 

t MorrsyH Burkett StHghj p 96. &c. Shah Shoo_fa« AmU^o- 
clisp «XT Sir D Ochcertnoey to Goremmenf i6tii and 
2jTd Apnl 181J, and to the Resident at Dtlbi igth OcL, 1813 
The Sbiba own accoaot of tbe metbodi practised to get poises- 
ron of the diamond, ii more favorable than Capt Murray 1 to 
Runjeet Smgh The Sbsh wanted ajagbeerof 100 000 rupees, 
and one of 50,000 was aitlgned to him but effect to the assign 
ment was nerer givea, nor perhaps expected. 
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join him, perhaps with some design of making an at- 
tempt on Casbmeer, but Futteh Khan was likewise 
watchful, the season was advanced, and the Muharaja 
suddenly returned Shah Shooja followed slowly, and 
on the way he was plundered of many valuables, by or- 
dinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, but by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shah believed. The inferior agents 
of Runjeet Singh may not have been very scrupulous, 
but the ^hah had traitors in his own household, and 
the high officer who had been sent to conduct Mr El- 
phinstone to Peshawur, embezzled much of the Shah’s 
property when misfortune overtook him This Meer 
Abool Hussun had originally informed the Sikh chief 
of the safety of the Koh-i-noor and other valuables, he 
plotted, when in Lahore, to make it appear the king was 
in league with the governor of Cashmeer, and he 
finally threw difficulties in the way of the escape of his 
master’s family from the Sikh capital The flight of 
the Begum’s to Loodiana was at last effected in Decem- 
ber 1814 , for Shah Shooja perceived the design of the 
Muharaja to detain him a prisoner, and to make use of 
his name for purposes of his own A few months after- 
wards the Shah himself escaped to the hills , he was 
joined by some Sikhs discontented with Runjeet Singh, 
and he was aided by the chief of Kishtwar in an attack 
upon Cashmeer He penetrated into the valley, but he 
had to retreat, and, after residing for some time longer 
with his simple, but zealous, mountain host, he marched 
through Kooloo, crossed the Sutlej, and joined his 
family at Lbodiana in September, 1816 His presence 

Murray’s Buty/ect Sinyh, p. 102, 103 , Shah Shooja’s 
Autobiography^ chaps \xv , xxvi 
21 
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on the frontier waB regarded as embarrassing by the 
British Government, which, desired that he should be 
urged to retire to Kurnal or Seharunpoor and Sir 
David Ochterloney was further discretlonaJly authorlied 
to tell Runjeet Singh that the ex king of Caubul was 
not a welcome guest within the limits of Hmdostam 
Nevertheless the annual snm of i8/?oo rupees which 
had been assigned for the snpport of his family was 
raised to 50/x>0 on bis arrival, and personally he was 
treated with becoming respect and consideration * 

Shah Shooja thus slipped from the hands of the Mu 
haraja and no use could be made of hit name in farther 
attempts upon Casbmeer but Rnnject Singh continued 
as arucloas ai ever to obtain possession of the valley 
althoDgh the governor had in the mean dme, pat him 
self 13 communication with the English t The chiefs 
south of the Peer Punjal range having been brought 
under subjection military operations were commenced 
towards the middle of the year 1814. Sickness de 
talned the experienced Mohkum Cband at the capital^ 
but he warned the Mubaraja of the dlfficulbes which 
would beset him as soon as the rains set In and he al 
most urged the postponment of the expedition. But 
the necessary arrangements bad been completed and 
the approach was made in two columns. The more ad 
vanced division surmounted the lofty bamer^ a detach 

* GorenuDcnt to Sir D OchiMloncy and end 20th Ang^ 1815 
and uth, aist and s8tb SepL, 1816 TJie Wofia Eegnm hid 
before been told that the Shaba family had no claims to British 
protection or InterrentiOD ( GoTeriunut to Resident at Delhi. 
i9tbpec., 18x2 and lit July 1813.) 

+ OTrerpraent to Sir D Ochterloney 39th pet andasrd Noy.. 
ifij 
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ment of the Afghan force was repulsed, and the towh 
of Soopein was attacked , but the assault failed, and 
the Sikhs retired to the mountain passes; Mahomed 
Azeem Khan, the governor, then fell on the main body 
of Runjeet Singh, which had been long in view on the 
Skirts of the valley, and compelled the Muharaja to re- 
treat with precipitation. The rainy season had fairly 
Set in, the army became disorganised, a brave chief, 
Mit’h Sihgh Behraneea, was slain, and Runjeet Singh 
Reached his capital almost alone about the middle of 
August. The advanced detachment Was spared by 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, out of regard, he said, for 
Mohkum Chund, the grandfather of its commander, 
and as doubtless the aspiring brother of the Vuzeer 
Futteh Khan had views of his own amid the struggles 
then going on for power, he may have thought it pru- 
dent to improve every opportunity to the advantage of 
his own reputation 

The efforts m’ade during the expedition to Cashmeer 
had been great, and the Muharaja took some time to 
reorganize his means Towards the middle of 1815, 
he sent detachments of troops to levy exactions around 
Mooltan, bXit he himself remained at Adeenanuggur, 
busy with Internal arrangements, and perhaps intent 
upon the War then m progress between the British and 
the Nepalese, and which, for a period of six months, 
was scarcely worthy of the English name The end of 
the same year was em'ployed iri again reducing the" 


* Murray’s Runjeet Singh, p 104 loB, and SU D 
fo' Government, 13th Aug, 1814 D ee wan Mohkum ehUiid- 
sobh afr-i'- Ru njeet Singh’s return 
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Mahometan tnT>^ south-east of Cashmeer who had 
thrown off their a gianco donng the retreat of the 
Sikhs. In the beginning of i8i6 the refractory hill 
raja of Noorpoor sought poverty and an asylum In the 
British territones rather than resign his territories and 
accept a maintenance. The Mahometan chiefshlp of 
Jhung was next finally confiscated and Leia, a depen 
dency of Dcra Ismaecl Khan was laid under contn 
bution Ootch on the Chenab the seat of families of 
Syeds was tomporanly occupied by Futteh Singh 
Alhoowaleea, and the possessions of Jodh Singh Ram 
gurheca, lately deceased the son of Jussa the Car 
penter the confederate of the Mnharajas father were 
seised and annexed to the territories of the Lahore 
government Sunsar Chand was honored and alarmed 
b> a visit from his old ally and the year i8i6 terra! 
nated with the Maharajas triumphant retom to 
Amritslr* 

The northern plains and lower hills of the Panjab 
had been fairly reduced to obedience and order and 
Runjeet Singhs temtorles were bounded on the south 
and west by the real or nominal dependencies of Caubul 
but the Maharaja s medluted attacks upon them were 
postponed for a year by impaired health His first 
object was Mooltan and early in i8i8 an array 
marched to attack it, under the nominal command of his 
son Khurruk Singh the titular reducer of Jummoo, To 
ask what were the Muharajas reasons for attacking 
Mooltan would be futile he thoqght the Sikhs bad as 
good a right as the Afghans to take what they could 
and the actual po^^essor of Mooltan bad rather asserted 


Compare Murray's A'vnjrf/ StMj/t, p. 108., ‘iii 
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his own independence than faithfully served the heirs of 
Ahmed Shah A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused In the course of February, the city was 
in possession of the Sikhs, but the fort held out until 
the beginning of June, and chance had then some share 
in its capture An Akalee, named Sadhoo Singh, 

went forth to do battle for the “K.halsa,” and the very 
suddenness of the onset of his small band led to success 
The Sikhs, seeing the impression thus strangely made, 
arose together, carried the outwork, and found an easy 
entry through the breaches of a four months batter 
Mozuffer Khan, the governor, and two of-his sons, were 
slam in the assault, and two others were made prisoners. 
A considerable booty fell to the share of the soldiery, 
but when the army reached Lahore, the Muharaja 
directed that the plunder should be restored. He may 
have felt some pride that his commands were not alto- 
gether unheeded, but he complained that they were not 
so pioductive as he had expected.# 

Duiing the same year, i8i8, Futteh Khan, the 
Caubul Vuzeer, was put to death by Kamran, the son of 

^ The place fell on the 2nd June, i8i8 See Murray's Runjeet 
Singh, p 114, &c The Muharaja told Mr Moorcroft that he had 
got very little of the booty he attempted to recover (Moorcroft, 
Travels^ 1. 102 ) Mahomed Mozuffer Khan, the gevernor, had 
held Mooltan from the time of the expulsion of the Sikhs of the 
Bunghee “ Misl,” in 1779 In 1807 he went on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and, although he returned in two years, he left the nominal 
control of afifftics with his son Surufraz Khan On the last ap- 
proach of Runjeet Singh, the old man refused, according to the 
Buhawulpoor annals, to send his family to the south of the Sutlej, 
as on other occasions of siege , but whether he did so in the confi- 
dence, or in the despair, of a successful resistance is not clear 
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Mahmood, the nominal ruler He had gone to Heerat tQ 
^epcl an attack of the Persians and ho was accompanied 
by his brother Dost Mahomed w^o again had among 
his followers a Sikh chief Jacc Singh Atarccw^Ia, whq 
bad left the Punjab in displeasnre Futteh Khan was 
successful and applause was freely bestowed upon hi? 
mcaiures bqt he wlihcd to place hfeorat, then held by 
a member of Ahmed Sb^s family within hisowq 
grasp and Diost Mahomed and his ally were em 
ployed to eject and despoil the Prince-Governor Dost 
Mahomed effected his putposes aomewb^t rudely the 
person of a royal lady was toached in the eagerness of 
therifleri to secure her jewels a^d l^arpran made this 
affront offered to a sister a pretext for getting rid of 
the man who from the stay had become the tyrant of 
bis family Futteh Khan was drst blinded and then 
murdered and the crime saved Heerat indeed toAhmed 
Shahs heir but deprived them for a time, and now per 
haps for ever of the rest of bis possessions, J^ahomed 
Axeera Kha^ hastened from Casbmecr which he left in 
chargd of J[ubbar Khan, another of the ntany brother* 
He at first thought of reinstating Shah Shooja, but ho 
at last proclaimed Shah Ayoob as king and in a few 
months he was master of Feshawur and Ghuinec, of 
Caubul and Candahar This change of rulers favored 
if it did not justify the views of R^unjeet Singh and 
towards the end of l8l8, be crossed the Indus and 
entered Peshawur which was evacuated op bis approach 
But It did not suit his purposes at the time, to endeavor 
lo retain the district , he garrisoned Khyrabad which, 
lies on the right bank of the river so as to command the 
passage for the future, and then retired, placing Johan 
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Dad Khan, his old ally of Attok, in possession 6f Pesh- 
avvur itself, to hold it as he could by his own means 
The Barukzaee governor, Yar Mahomed Khan, returned 
as soon as Runjeet Singh had gone, and the powerless 
Jehan Dad made no attempt to defend his gift* 

Runjeet Singh’s thoughts \yere now directed towards 
the annexation of Cashnieer, the garrison of which had 
been reduced by the withdrawal of some good tronps by 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, but the proceedings of Dehsi 
Singh l\4ujeetheea and Sunsar Chund, for a moment 
changed his designs upon others into fears for hinlself. 
These chiefs were employed on an expedition in the 
hills to collect the tribute due to the Muharaja ; and the 
Raja of Kuhloor, who held territories on both sides of 
the Sutlej', ventured to resist the demands made Suns^^r 
Chund rejoiced in this opportunity of revenge upon fhe 
friend of the Goorkhas , the river was crossed, but tfie 
British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 
troops stood ready to oppose force to force Runjeet 
Singh directed the immediate recall of his men, and he 
desired Sirdar Dehsa Singh to go in person, and loffer 
'his apologies to the English agent t This alarm being 
over, the Muharaja proceeded With his preparations 

against Cashmeer, the troops occupving which, had, in 

- - - ^ — 

• Compare Murrafs Runjeet Stngk, p 117 120 , Shah Shoqjc^s 
Autobiography, chap xxvn , and Moonshee MohanLoVs Lije of 
Dost Mahomed, 1 99 104 

Capt Murray (p r3r ) places the defection of Jaee Singh of 
Ataree, m the year 1822 ,but compare also Mr Masson, Travels, 
111 21 32, in support of the earlier date assigned 

•f Compare Murray's Runjeet Singh p 121, 122, and M'^orcroft, 
Travels, i no, fpr the duration of the Muharaja’s displeasure 
V’nth Dehsa Smgh.' 
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the meantime been reinforced by a detachment from 
Gaubul The Brahmin Dcewan Chatid who had ex 
erased the reaJ command at Mooltan was placed in 
advance, the Prince Khuiruk Singh beaded a support 
Ing column and Runjeet Singh himself remained behind 
with B reserve and for the pnrpose of expediting the 
transit of the vanons monitIoni» of war The choice of 
the Sikh cavalry marched on foot over the mountains 
along with the infantry soldiers and they dragged with 
them a low light guns the passes were scajed on the 
5th July 1819 but Jobbar Khan was found ready to 
receive them The Afghans repulsed the Invaders and 
mastered two guns but they did not improyc their sue- 
cess and the rallied Sikhs again attacked them and 
won an almost bloodless victory* 

A few months after Cashmecr had been added to 
the Lahore dominions Runjeet Singh moved In person 
to the south of the Punjab and Dcra Ghaeee Khan 00 
the Indus another dependency of Caubul, was selred by 
thi* victorious Sikhs The Nuwab of Bubawulpoor 
who Weld lands under Runjeet Singh in the fork of the 
Indus and Chenab had two years before made a sac 
o^ful attack on the Doorance chief of the place, and 
It was now transferred to him In farm although bis 
CIs-SutJej possessions had virtually but not formally 
been taken under British protection tn the year iStS 
and he had thus become in a measure, independent of 
the Mubarajas power f During the year 1820 partial 

* Omparo Murray ■ Htuyerl Stngk, p. 123— is4, 

tljOTamment to Sapenntendent ArabaU, ti;th Jan. 1815, 

Sit D Ochltrlnney to Govcroincait, 3jd JuJt 1815 Conipire 
Murray** JJarj/rf/ iS/syA- p. /* 4 . The Bohairulpoor Memoir* 
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attempts were made to reduce the turbulent Mahometan 
tribes to the south-west of Cashmeer, and, m 1821, 
Runjeet Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on 
the Central Indus by the reduction of Dera Ismaeel 
Khan The strong fort of Munkehra, situated between 
the two westernmost rivers of the Punjab, was held 
out for a time by Hafiz Ahmed Khan, the father of 
the titular governor, who scarcely owned a nominal 
subjection to Caubul , but the promise of honorable 
terms induced him to surrender before the end of the 
year, and the country on the right bank of the Indus, 
including Dera Ismaeel Khan, was left to him as a 
feudatory of Lahore *■ 

Mahomed Azeem had succeeded to the power of his 
brother, Futteh Khan, and, being desirous of keeping 
Runjeet Singh to the left bank of the Indus, he moved 
to Peshawut in the year 1822, accompanied by Jaee 
Singh, the fugitive Sikh chief, with the intention of 
attacking Khyrabad opposite Attok Other matters 
caused him hastily to retrace his steps, but his pro- 
ceedings had brought the Muharaja to the westward 
who sent to Yar Mahomed Khan, the Governor of 
Peshawur, and demanded tribute This leader, who 
apprehended thede'iigns of his brother, Mahomed Azeem 
Khan, almost as much as he dreaded Runjeet Singh, 
made an offering of some valuable horses t The 

state that Runjeet Singh came down the Sutlej as far as Pakputtun, 
with the view of seizing Buhawulpoor, but that a show of resistance 
having been made, and some presents offered, the Muharaja 
moved westward < 

* Compare Murray’s Runjeet Stngh, p 129, 130, and Sir A. 
Bumes’ Caubtil, p 92 

t Compare Murray’s Rtinjeci Singh, p 134 — 137 
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Maharaia vas satufied and withdrew perhaps the more 
readily « some differences had ansen with the Bntish 
aathorlries regarding the right to a place named Whad 
nee, to the sooth of the Sutlej which had been trans- 
ferred by Ranjeet Singh to his Intriguing and ambitious 
mother in law Sudda Koor in the year 1808 The 
lady was regarded by the English agents as being the 
independent representative of the interests of the Kaneia 
(or Ghnnee) confederacy of Sikhs on tMttr sitie of the 
nver and therefore at having a right to their pro- 
tection But Ranjeet Singh had quarrelled with and 
imprisoned hu mother in law and bad taken possession 
of the fort of Whadnee. It was resolved to eject him 
by force, and a detachment of troops marched from 
Loodlana and restored the authority of the captive 
widow Runjeec Singh prudently made no attempt to 
resist the British agent, but he was not witboat appre- 
hensions that bis occopation of the place would bo 
construed into a breach of the treaty and ho busied 
himself with defensive preparations. A fnendly letter 
from the supenor authorities at Delhi relieved him of 
his fears and allowed him to prosecute hii designs 
against Peshawur without further interruption • 


* Comp^n Mamfg SMftjtt/ p rj4, where the pru- 
ceedingj are given very briefly and icarcdy with accaracy 
Capt. Marray** and C pt. Roft'a letton to the Reildent at Delhi, 
from Feb jo Sept 183a, girc details, and other informauon U oh 
Uifuble from the letier* of Sir D Ochterioney to Capt Ron, 
71b Nov i8at and of tbo Govenior General’s Agent at 
Ma»ray,'Df und June, and to Goremment of the 
^ og iSij and from those of Goremme^t to the Gorenwr 

UMOTl, A, ml, 2,ih April, ijtli Jol, aod ijth Oct, i8m Oo 
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Mahomed Azeem Khan disapproved of the presenta- 
tion of horses to Runjeet Singh by Yar Mahomed Khan^ 
apd he repaiied to Peshawur m January 1823 Yar 
Mahomed f^ed into the Eusofzaee hills rather than meet 
his brother, and the province seemed lost to one branch 
of the numerous family, but the chief of the Sikhs 
was at hand, resolved to assert his equality of right or 
his superiority of povyer. The Indus was forded on the 
13th March, the guns being carried across on ele- 
phants. The territory'of the Khiittuks bordering the 
river was occupied, and at A kora the Muharaja re- 
ceived and pardoned the fugitive Jaee Singh Atareewala. 
A religious war had been preached, and twenty thou- 
sand men, of the Khuttukand Eusofzaee tribes, had been 
assembled by their priests and devotees to fight for 
their faith against the unbelieving invaders. This body 
of men was posted on and around heights near No- 
shehra, but on the left bank of the Caubul river, while 
Mahomed Azeem Khan, distrustful of his influence 
over the independent militia, and of the fidelity of his 
brothers, occupied a position higher up on the right 
bank of the stream, Runjeet Singh detached a force to 
keep the Vuzeer in check, and crossed the river to 
attack the armed peasantry. The Sikh “ Akalees” at 
once rushed upon the Mahometan “ Ghazees,” but 
Phoola Singh, the wild leader of the fanatics of Amritsir, 
was slain, and his horsemen made no impression on 
masses of footmen advantageously posted. The Afghans 


,tbis occasion the Akalee Phoola Singh is reported, by Capt 
Murray, to have offered to retake Whudnee single-handed, and 
Runjeet Singh to have commissi oped him to embody a thousan d 
of hi^ brethero* 
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then excitingly advanced and threw the drilled Infantry 
of the Lahore roler into confusion. They were checked 
by the fire of the rallying battaliona and by the play of 
the artillery drawn up on the opposite bank of the 
nver and at length Runjeet Singh s personal exertions 
with his cavalry converted the check into a victory 
The brave and beJicving mountaineers reassembled after 
their rout, and next day they were wHUng to renew the 
fight under their “Peertada, Mahomed Akber, but the 
Caubul Vnecer had fled with precipitation, and they 
were without countenance or support Peshawur was 
sacked and the country plundered qp to the Kbybcr 
bat the hostile spirit of the population rendered 
the province of difficult rctentioo and the prudent 
Muharaja gladly accepted Yar Mahomed a tender of 
submission Mahomed Aiccm Khan died shortly after 
wards and with him expired all show of unanimity 
among the bands of brothers who possessed the three 
capitals of Peshawur Caubul and Candahar while 
Shab Mehmood and bis son Kamran exercised a pre 

carious authority inHeerat, and Shah Ayoob who had 

been proclaim^ titular monarch of Afghanistan re- 
mained a apher m his chief city * 


l^mptre Mnrrar'i p 137 4 c. Moorcrofei 

II 333,334. gnd Hi jS-iSo Rnnject 

told Cpt Wade that, of bu dUaplmed troopt, hii Goor 
^ * one itood fim ander the awaolt of the Mahomeun*. (tape 

to Rewdentet Delhi, 3d ApnX 1839.) 

^ The fanatic, PhooU Slngb already refenxd to m the precedlnc 
notoriety In 1809, he attacked Sir 
officer em afterwards the party of a Bntish 

Ecer employed in aarveying the Ci» Soilej atatc. In i8u IS 
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Towards the end of the year 1823, Runjeet Singh 
marched to the south-west corner of his territories, to 
reduce refractory Mahometan Jagheerdars, and to create 
an impression of his power on the frontiers of Sindh, — 
to tribute from the Ameers of which country, he* had 
already advanced some claims.sif- He likewise pretended 
to regard Shikarpoor as a usurpation of the Talpoor 
dynasty , but his plans were not yet matured, and he 
returned lo his capital to learn of the death of 
Sunsar Chund He gave his consent to the succession 
of the son of a chief whose power once surpassed his 
own, and the Prince Khurruk Singh exchanged turbans, 
in token of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary 
Kototch f 

he fortified himself in Ubohnr fbetween Feerozpoor and Bhut- 
neer), since construed into a British possession (Capt Murray to 
Agent, Delhi, 15th May, 1823) , and, m 1820, he told Mr Moor- 
croft, that he was dissatisfied with Ranjeet Singh, that he was 
ready to join the English, and that, indeed, he would carry fire 
and sword wherever Mr. Moorcroft might desire {Travels^ \s 
no ) 

With regard to Dost Mahomed Khan, it is well-known, and Mr 
Masson {Journeys^ 111 59, 60 ), and Mooi^sbee Mohun Lai of 
Dost Mahomed^ 1 127, 128), both show the extent to which he was 
an intriguer on this occasion This circumstance was subsequent- 
ly lost sight of by the British negotiators and the British public, 
and Sikh and Afghan leaders were regarded as essentially an- 
tagonistic instead of as ready to coalesce for their selfish ends 
under any of several probable contingencies 

Capt Murray to the Governor-General’s Agent, Delhi, 15th 
Dec 1825, and Capt Wade to the same, 7th Aug , 1823 

+ Murray’s p 141 For an interesting account 

of Sunsar Chund, his family, and his country, see Moorooffs 
Tf avals 1 l2b — 146;^ 
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Ranject Singh had now brought ander his away the 
three Mahometan provinces of Cashmecr Mooltan and 
Peabawur he was npreoie in the hills and plains of 
the Punjab proper the mass of his dominion had beerr 
acquired , and although his designs on Lndakb and 
Sindh were' obrious, a pause in the narrative of bis 
actions may conveniently take place, for the purpose of 
relating other matters necessary to a ngbt understand 
ing of his character and which intimately bear on the 
general history of the country 

Shah Shooja reached Loodiana as has been men 
tloned m the year 1816, and secured for himself an 
honoured repose but his thoughts were intent on 
Caubul and Candahar he disliked tiie Bntisb notion 
that he had tamely sought an asylum and be wished 
to be regarded as a pnnee m distress, seeking for aid 
to enable him to recover bis crown. He bad hopes 
held out to him by the Anocers of Sindh when hard 
pressed perhaps, by Futteh Khan, and ho concaved 
that an invasion of Afghanistan might be successfully 
prosecuted from the southward He made offers of ad 
Vantage to the English but be was told that they had 
no concern with the affairs of strangers, and desired to 
live in peace with all their neighbors. H'e was thus cast 
Ing about for means when Futteh Khan war murdered 
and the tenders of allegiance which he received from 
■Mahomed ATcem Xban at once induced him to quit 
Loodiana. He left that place In October 1818 with 
the aid of the Nawab of Buhawulpoor he mastered 
Oera Ghazre Khan he sent his son Tymoor to oc 
cup) Shikarpoor and he ptoceeded in person towardr 
Pcsbawur to become, as ho believed “the Ling of the 
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Dooranees. But Mahomed Azeem Khan had, in the 
meantime, seen fit to proclaim himself the Vuzeer of 
Ayoob, and Shah Shooja, hard pressed, sought safety 
'among some friendly clans in the Khy her hills. Ho 
was driven thence, at the end of two months, and had 
s^carcely entered Shikarpoor, when Mahomed Azeem 
Khan’s approach compelled him to retire. He went, 
first, to IChyrpoor, and afterwards to Hydrabad, and, 
having p’rocured some money from the Sindhians, he 
returned and recovered Shikarpoor, where he resided 
for a year But Mahomed Azeem Khan again ap- 
proached, the Hydrabad chiefs pretended that the Shah 
was plotting to bring in the English, and their money 
was this time paid for his expulsion. The ex-king, 
finding his position untenable, retired through Raj- 
pootana to Delhi, and eventually took up his residence 
a second time at Loodiana in June, 1821 His brother, 
the blind Shah Zuman, after visiting Persia, and per- 
haps Arabia, arrived at the same place about the same 
time and by nearly the same road. Shah Shooja’s 
stipend had all along been drawn by his family, repre- 
sented by the able and faithful Wuffa Begum, and an 
allowance, first, of 18,000, and afterwards of 24,000 
rupees a^year, was assigned for the support of Shah 
Zuman, when he also became a petitioner to the Eng- 
lish government.* 


* Compare Shah Shoojds Autobto^ cl* xxvu , xxvm , xxix , m* 
the Calcutta Monthly Journal for 1839,- and the Buhawulpoor Fa- 
tnily Annals {yiSLtmstn-^X) Capt. Murray {Ststory of Rutijeet 
Stnghi p 103 ), merely states thatiShrah Shooja made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to recover bis throne , but the following letters 
may be. referred to in support of all that is included in the paia-- 
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In the yrtir 1820, Appa Sahib the deposed Raja of 
the Mahratta kingdom of Nagpoor escaped from the 
coitody of the Bntlah authorities and repaired to Am 
ritsir He would seem to have bad the comrnand of 
large sums of money and he endea^^ored to engage 
Runjeet Singh In his cause but the Maharaja had been 
told the fagltive was the violent enemy of his English 
allies and he ordered him to quit his territorjes. The 
chief took op his abode for a tiratf in Sansar Chond's 
prinapallty of Kototcb and while there he would ap- 
pear to have entered into some Idle schemes with Prince 
Hvder a son of Shah Zuman for the subjagation of 
India, south and east of the Sotlej The Doorance 
was to be monarch of the whole, from Delhi to Capo 
Comono bat the Mahratta was to be Vareer of the 
empire, and to hold the Deccan as a dependent sove 
reign The Punjab was not included but it did not 
transpire that eJtber Runjeet Smgb or Sunsar Chund 
or the two ex kings of Caubul were pnvy to the de 
sign and as soon as the circumstance became known 
Sunsar Chund compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. 
Appa Sahib repaired m 182a to Mundee which lies 
between Kanggra and the Sutlej but he wandered to 
Arantsir about 1828 and only finally quitted the 
country during the following year to find an asylum 
with the Raja of Jodbpoor That state had become an 
English dependency and the ex raja s surrender was 


fraph — Goremirent to Rrttdent, Delhi, loth May and 7th Jane, 
iS 7 I CapL Murray to Reaideot, Delh^aJTui Sept, end loth Oct 
i8i8, and tat Apnl, 1815 and Capt. Marray to Sir D Ochterloncy, 

39th April, 3otii June, and 27th Aug rSai 
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ffequired ] but the strong objections of the Rajooot 
induced the Government to be satisfied with a pro- 
mise of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten 
in the year 1840 

As has been mentioned, the Raji Beer Singh, of 
Noorpoor, ,in the hills, had been dispossessed of his 
chiefship. in the year 1816 He sought refuge to the 
south of the Sutlej, and immediately made proposals 
to Shah Shooja, who had just reached Loodiana, to 
enter into a combination against Runjeet Singh The 
Muharaja had not altogether despised similar tenders of 
V allegiance from various discontented chiefs, when the 
Shah was his prisoner guest in Lahore , he remembeied 
the treaty between the Shah and the English, and he 
knew how readily dethroned kings mignt be made use 
of by the ambitious He wished to ascertain the views 
of the English authorities, but he veiled his suspicions 
of them\x\ terms of apprehension of the Noorpoor Raja 
His troops, he said, were absent in the neighborhood 
of Mooltan, and Beer Singh might cross the Sutlej and 
raise disturbances The reception of emissaries by Shah 
Shooja was then discountenanced, and the residence of 
the exiled Raja at Loodiana was discouraged , but 
Runjeet Singh was told that his right to attempt the 
recovery of his chiefship was admitted, although he 
' would not be allowed to organize the means of doing 


* Compare Murrafs Runjeet p 126 , Moorcroffs 

Ttavtls, 1 T09 , and the quasi official authority, the Bengal and 
Agra Gasettee? for 1841, 1842 (articles “Nagpoor” and “Jodhpur”) 
See also Capt Murray’s letters to Resident at Delhi, 24th Nov 
rt- and 2>d Dec, 1821, ^the 13th Jan 1822, and r6th June, 1824 , and 
likewise Capt Wade to Resident at Delhi, r5th March, 1828 
22 
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SO within the Bntuh limits. The Maharaja seemed 
satisfied that Lahore would be safe while absent In the 
south Of west, and he said no more • 

In the year 1819 the able and adventurous traveller 
Moorcroft leit the plains of India m the hope of 
caching Yarkund and Bokhara In the hills of the 
’unjab he experienced difficulties and he was induced 
o repair to Lahore to wait upon Runject Singh He 
ras honorably received and any lurking suspicions of 
IS own designs or of the views of his Government 
'ere soon dispelled Tde Muharaja conversed with 
ankness of the events of his life he showed the 
•aveller his bands of horsemen and battalions of In 
intrj and encouraged him to visit any part of the 
apital without hesitation and at bis own leisure. Mr 
ifoorcrofts medical skill and general knowledge bis 
udid manner and personal activity produced an im 
iression favorable to himself and advantageous to his 
ountrymen but his proposition that British mer 
handire should be admitted Into the Punjab at a fixed 
aile of duties, was received with evasion. The Mulia 
ija s revenues might be affected it was said andhlsprln^ 
pa! officer* whose advice was necessary were abtent y 
n distant eipediUonf Every ladllty was afforded to 
[r Moorcroft m prosecuting his journey and It was 


Th poblic correspondence generally of 1816—17 bu here 
■en referred to, and espcaally tbe letter of Go> ernment to Resi 
nt at Delhi, dated nth Apnl, 1817 la Beer Singh oiade another 
tempt to recorer bit pnnapaly { bnt be was seized and imprison 
. {Murrafs Rnnjett Singk,-^ 145. and Capt Murray to Resi 
nt at Delhi 35th teb. 1127 J He was sabseqoenUy released 
id was alire, btrt unheeded, m 1844. 
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arranged that, if he could not reach Yarkund from 
Tibet, he might proceed through Cashn^eer to Caubul 
and Bokhara, the route which it was eventually found 
necessary to pursue, Mr Moorcro ft reached Ludakh 
in safety, and m 1821 he became possessed of a letter 
from the Russian minister, Prince Nesselrode, recom- 
mending a merchant to the good offices of Runjeet 
Singh, and assuring him that the traders of the Punjab 
would he well received in the Russian dominions — for 
the emperor was himself a benign ruler, he earnestly 
desired the prosperity of other countries, and he was 
especially the well-wisher of that reigned over by the 
King of the Sikhs The person recommended had died 
on his way southward from Russia, and it appeared 
that, six years previously, he had been the bearer of 
similar communications for the Muharaja of Lahore, 
and the Raja of Ludakh 

Runjeet Singh now possessed a broad dominion, and 
an instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating 
aggregated provinces into one harmonious empire. But 
such a task neither suited the Muharaja’s genius nor that 
of the Sikh nation , nor is it, perhaps, agreeable to the 
constitution of any politicalsociety, that its limits shall be 
fixed, or that tne pervading spirit of a people shall rest, 
until its expansive force is destroyed and becomes 
obnoxious to change and decay, Runjeet Singh 
grasped the more obvious characteristics of the impulse 
given by Nanuk and Govind , he dexterously turned 


* Moorcroft, Travels, 1 99, T03 , to and see also 385, 387, witH 
respect to a previous letter to Runjeet Singh. 
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them to the pnrposcs of his own material ambition and 
he appeared t^ be an absolate monarch In the mfdst of 
willing and obedient subjects. But he knew that ho 
merely directed into a partienJar channel a power 
which he could neither destroy nor control and that 
to prevent the Sikhs turning opon himself or destroying 
one another he must regularly engage them in conquest 
and remote warfare. The first political ?ystem of 
the emancipated Sikhs had crumbled to pieces 
partly through its own defects, partly owing to its 
contact with a well ordered and avilixed government 
and partly In consequence of the ascendancy of one 
superior mind The Mitls * had vanished or 
were only represented by Alboowaleea and Pntieeala 
(or Phoolkeea) the one depending on the personal 
fnendship of Runjeet Singh for Its chief and 
the other upheld m separate portions by the ex 
pediency of the Engitsb But Runjeet Singh never 
thought bis own or the Sikh sway was to be 
confined to the Punjab and his only wish was 
to lead armies as far as faith in the Khaisa and 
onfidcnce in his skill would take brave and believing 
men He troubled himself not at all with the theory 
)r the practical niceties of administration and he would 
rather have added a province to his rule than have 
received the assurances of his English neighbors that 
he legislated with discrimination in coramerciif a/Tairs 
and with a just regard for the amelioration of In igno- 
rant and fanatical subjects of various persuasiot)'^ He 
took from the land as much as it could rcaniH jicid 
and be took from nic>ch<«iits as much as the could 
profitably j,i\c be j i-i ouvin open mdrauon the 
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S'ikh peasantry enjoyed a light assessment , no local 
officer dared to oppress a member of the- Khalsa, and 
if elsewhere the farmers of revenue were resisted m 
their tyrannical proceedings, they were more likely to 
be changed than to be supported by battalions He did 
not ordinarily punish men who took redress into their 
own hands, for which, indeed, his subordinates were 
prepared, §ind which they guarded against as they could 
The whole wealth, and the Whole energies, of the 
people, were devoted to war, and to the preparation of 
military means and equipment* The system is that 
common to all feudal governments, and it gives much 
scope to individual ambition, and tends to produce inde- 
pendence of character It suited the mass of the Sikh 
population; they had ample employment, they loved 
contention, and they were pleased that city after city 
admitted the supremacy of the Khalsa, and enabled 
them to enrich their families. But Runjeet Singh 
never arrogated to himself the title or the powers of 
despot or tyrant. He was assiduous in his devotions ; 
he honored men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them 
to practise 'an enlarged charity , he attributed every 
success to the favor of God, and he styled himself and 
people collectively the “ Khalsa,” or commonwealth of 
Govind. Whether in walking barefooted to make his 
obeisance to a collateral representative of his prophets, 
or in rewarding a soldier distinguished by that symbol 
of his faith, a long and ample beard, or in restraining 
the excesses of the fanatical Akalees, or in beating an 
army and acquiring a province, his own name and his 
own motives were kept carefully concealed, and every 
thing was done for the sake of the Gooroo, for the 
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advantage of the Kbalsa and In the name of the 
Lord • 

Id the year 1822, the French generals Ventura 
and Allard, reached Lahore by way of Persia and Af 
ghanistan and after some little hesitation they were 


• Rira_;eet Srrgh m writing or in tnibng of hii goremment 
■Inyc used the term ^Khatta.* On bu teal be wrote, as any 
Sitb ttttuljy wntei, hj« name, with the prefix ‘'Akal Sabace, that 
It, for inatance, "God the helper Rnnjeet Singh — an rascnptioo 
slr ongly retemblmg the "God with a*' of the CommonweaJtb of 
England Piofesaot WiUon (Jffttm. RoyAl AaatU Society, No 
p. 51 X dial aeemt scarcely joanfied in aaring that Rtmjeet 
Siogh depoied Nanok and Gonnd, and the anpreme mler of the 
oniTene and held hunself to be the imperKm&Uon of the Khalsa I 
Wlthreipecttotheabftracteictllenceof moderation, or the 
practical effiaency or tnitableoeaa of the Sihh gorenuDcnt, opl 
□ions wiB always, differ aa they will about all other govemioents. 
It IS not aimplf an onmeaning tnuam to aay that the Sffch govern 
ment nited the Sikhs well forsncb a degree of fitness is one of 
the ends of aH goremmenti of rolmg claatea, and tbe adaptaticm 
has thus a degree of positrre merit In pidging of tndtvidiuUi 
mcreOTtr the extent and the pecnlimrities of the anlizaticm of 
therr times ibonld be remembered, and the present coodiura of 
the Pnnjab shows acombinatioo of the charBcteristics of raitmg 
mediieval Europe and of the decaying Byzantine empire, — scmi- 
barbaroos in either light, but possessed at once of a nahre yooth 
fcl vigor and of an extraneoQs knowledge of many of tbe arts 
which adorn life in the most advanced stages of society 

The fact, again, that a dty like Amritsir is the creation of the 
Sikhs, at once refutes many charges of oppression or miagovem 
meot, and CoL Franckbn oolv repeats the general opimon of the 
time when he says (Zr/r p 77 ), that the lands under 

Sihh role were cnltirated with great atsidnity Mr Masson cootd 
hear of no complamts in Moollan (Jcttmoys i 30,398), and al 
though Koorcmft notices the depressed concitlon nf tbe Cosh 
mecrees (2nfw// u 133), he docs not notice the drcnmstancc of 
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employed and treated with distinction.* It has been 
usual to attribute the superiority of the Sikh army to 

the labors of these two officers, and of their subsequent 
coadjutors, the Generals Court and Avitabile; but, in 
truth, the Sikh owes his excellence as a soldier, to his 
own hardihood of character, to that spirit of adaptation 
which distinguishes every new people, and to that 
feeling of a common interest and destiny implanted in 
him by his great teachers. The Rajpoots and Puthans 
are valiant and high-minded warriors but their pride 
and their courage are personal only, and concern them 
as men of ancient family and noble lineage , they will 
do nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indif- 
ferent to the political advancement of their race. The 
efforts of the Mahrattas in emancipating themselves 
from a foreign yoke, were neither guided nor strength- 
ened by any distinct hope or desire They became 
free, but knew not how to remain independent, and 
they allowed a crafty Brahmin to turn their aimless 
aspirations to his own profit, and to found a dynasty of 
^‘Peshwas” on the achievements of unlettered Soodras 
Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sevajee, but as it was not sustained 
by any pervading religious principle of action, a few 
generations saw the race yield to the expiring efforts of 
Mahometanism, and the Mahrattas owe their present 


a grievous famine having occurred shortly before his visit, which 
drove thousands of the people to the plains of India, and he 
forgets that the vallev had been under the sway of Afghap adven- 
turers for many years, the severity of whose rule is noticed by 
Torster ( Travels, i^ 26, &c ) 

* Murray’s Runjeet Stngh, p 131 , &c. 
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poiidon as rulers to the intervention of European 
strangers. The genuine Mahratta can scarcely be said’ 
to exist, and the tmj hundred thousand spearmen of 
the lost century are once more shepherds and tillers of 
the ground Similar remarks apply to 'the Goorkbas 
that other Indian people which has nseo to greatness 
in latter times by its own Innate power unmingled 
■mth religious hope. They became masters, but no 
peculiar institution formed the landmark of thejr 
thoughts and the vitality of the onginal impulse 
seems fast waning beferre the superstition of an ignorant 
priesthood and the turbulence of a feudal nobUity 
The difference between these races and the 6fth tribe 
of Indian warnori will be at once apparent The Sikh 
looks before him only the ductility of his youthful in 
tellect readily receives the most useful impression or 
takes the most advantageous form and religious faith 
IS ever picsent to sustain him under any adversity and 
to assure him of an nlHmate triumph 

The Rajpoot and Puthan will fight as Pirthee Race 
and Jcnghiz Khan waged war they will nde on horses 
in tumultuous array and they will wield a sword and 
spear with individual dextenty but neither of these 
cavaliers will deign to stand in regular ranks and to 
handle the musket of the infantry soldier although the 
Mahometan has always been a brave and skilful server 
of heavy cannon The Mahratta is equally averse to 
the European system of warfare, and the leas stiffened 
Goorkha has only had the power or the opportunity of 
forming battalions of footmen unsupported bv an active 
cavalry and a trained artfliery The early force of the 
Sikhs was composed of horsemen but they seem m 
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tuitively to have adopted the new and formidable match- 
lock of recent times, instead of f-heir ancestral bows, 
and the spear common to every nation. Mr Forster 
noticed this peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it 
gave in desultory warfare In 1805, Sir John Mal- 
colm did not think the Sikh was better mounted than 
the Mahratta ;t but, in 1810, Sir David Ochterloney 
considered that, in the confidence of untried strength, 
his great native courage would show him more formi- 
dable than a follower of Sindhia or Holkar, and readily 
lead him fo face a battery of well served guns J The 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last cen- 
tury passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Mah- 
ratta spear, the Afghan sword, the Sikh matchlock, 
and the English cannon, is still of common repetition , 
nnr does it gratify the pride of the present masters of 
India, to hear their success attributed rather to the 
number and excellence of their artillery, than to that 
dauntless courage and firm array which have enabled 
the humble footmen to win most of those distant vic- 
tories which add glory to the English name Never- 
theless it has always been the object of rival powers to 
obtain a numerous artillery , the battalions of De Boigne 
would never separate themselves from their cannon, and 
the presence of that formidable arm is yet, perhaps, 
essential to the full confidence of the British Sepoy § 


* Forster, Ifavels, 1 332 
yiaXcolm^s Sketch of i/ie Stkits, V 150,151 
J Sir D Ochterloney to Government, istDec , 1810 
§ This feeling is well known to all who have had any experi- 
ence of Indian troops A gunner is a prouder man than a 
musketeer when battalions are mutinous, they will not allow 
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Ranjeet Singh said that, in 1805 he went to sec the 
order of Lord Lakes army^ and it is known that in 
i 8C9 he admired and praised the discipline of Mr 
Metcalfe s small escort which repalscd the sodden onset 
of a body of enraged Akaleos | He began after that 
period to give his attention to the formation of regular 
infantry and in iSra Sir David Ochterloney saw two 
regiments of Sikhs besides several of Hmdpstanees 
drilled by men who had resigned or deserted the Bnbsh 
temce.^ The next year the Muharaja talked of raising 
twenty five battalions^ and his confidence m discipline 
was increased by the resistance which the Goorkhos 
offered to the Bntlsh arms. He enlisted people of that 


strangers to appraccb their geos, sod the best dltpositioned regi 
cneots will scarcelr leave them 10 the nix to go into action 
oneocombered, an lastioce of which happened m Perron s warfare 
with George Thomas, rrgvlar terpi im Indut* 

Etnpi^ p 94.) 

The ranks of the Bnush army are indeed filled with Rajpoots 
and Foihans so called, and also with Brahmms bn nearly all are 
from the ptnvinces ofthe Upper Ganges, the inhabitanti of srhich 
hare become grestly modified in character br complete cooqnest 
and mbtarQ with stranger* and, while they retain some of the 
diJtiDgnuhing marks of their races, they are, •• soldiers, the 
merest mercenaries, and do not possess the ardent and restless 
feeling or that spint of clanship, which characterise the more 

geaaine desceadaots of Kbotrees and Afghans. The remarls in 
the test thTj refer esp cially to the Pmbass of Rohilkbaod and 
Haneeans and similar scattered colonies, and to the yeomsnry 
and little proprietors of Rsjpootana. 

* Moorcroft, Travtls u S02 
+ Marray'i Eunjui Stngi p 68. 

J Stt D Ochlerioney to Gorerament, 37th Feb iSra. 

I sir D Ocbterlooey to Goremmeot, 4th March, 181J. 
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nation, but his attention was chiefly given to the in- 
struction of his own countrymen, and m 1820 Mr 
Moorcroft noticed with approbation the appearance of 
the Sikh foot soldier* Runjeet Singh had not got 
his people to resign their customary weapons and order 
of battle without some trouble He encouraged them 
by gfood pay, by personal attention to their drill and 
equipmejit, and by himself wearing the strange dress, 
and going through the formal exercise t The old 
chiefs disliked the innovation, and Dehsa Singh Mujee- 
theea, the father of the present mechanic and discipli- 
narian Lehna Singh, assured the companions of Mr. 
Moorcroft, that Mooltan, and Peshawur, and Cashmeer, 
had all been won by the free Khalsa cavalier ;{; By de- 
grees the infantry service came to be preferred, and, 
before Runjeet Singh died, he saw it regarded as the 
proper warlike array of his people Nor did they give 
their heart to the musket alone, but were perhaps more 
readily brought to serve guns than to stand in even ranks 
as footmen, 

Such was the state of change of the Sikh army, and 
such were the views of Runjeet Singh, when Generals 
Allard and Ventura obtained service m the Punjab. 
They were fortunate in having an excellent material to 
work with, and, like skilful officers, they made a good 
use of their means and opportunities They gave a 


* Moorcroft, Travels,^ i 98 There were at that time, as there 
are still, Goorkhas in the service of Lahore 

t The author owes this anecdote to Moonshee Shahamut Alee, 
otherwise favorably known to the public by his book on the Sikhs 
and Afghans , 

I Moorcroft, Ttayels^ i. 98 
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moderate degree of predsion and coraplctcncM to a 
system already introdnced , bat their labors arc more 
conspfcaoas in I^rench words of command, in treble 
ranks and In squares salient with guns than in the 
ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the long en 
durance of fatigue which distinguished the S'kb horse 
men sixty years ago and which preeminently charac 

tense the Sikh footman of the present day among the 

other soldiers of India.* Neither did Generals Ven 
tura and Allard Court and Avitabile, ever assume to 

tfleraselves the ment of having created the Sikh army, 
and perhaps their ability and Independence of character 
added more to the generaj belief In European sape 


• For notice* 0/ this endoranceof fstigtie see Fonter Trovris 

^ 332, 313 Malcolm, Sjtf/ciy p r4i Mr 1 

435 and CoL Steiabach, Ptatjah p 63, 64 

The aene ai conitiMtion of a Sikh regiment wa* a commandant 
and adjatant, vith eabordmato officers to each company The 
men were paid by depotiee of the “ Bnkhibee,* or paemaater j hut 
the roUs were checked by Mootsoddee*,* or clerks, who daily 
noted down whether the men were absent or present To each 
regiment at least one "Cnrortioe, or reader of the icriptare*, 
was attached, who, when not piid br the goremment, was sore 
of being supported by the men. The GrontTi was osoally deposit 
ed near the “jhanda." or flag which belonged to the regiment 
and which represented its head qaarters. Light tents and beasts of 
burden were allowed in fired proportions to each battalion, and 
the state alio pronded two cooks, or rather bakers, for each com 
pany who b%ked the mens cakes after they had themselres 
kneaded them, or who, in some mitances proyWed tmlearened 
loares for those of their own or an lofeno race. In cantonments 
the Sikh soldiers lived to some extent to barracks, and not each 
man In a separate hat, a custom which should be introduced Into 
the BriUib service. 
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nority, than all their instructions to the real efficiency 
of the Sikhs as soldiers. 

When a bov,Runjeet Singh was betrothed, ashasbeen 
related, to Mehtab Kour, the daughter of Goorbukhsh 
Singh, the young heir of the Kuneia ( 01 Ghunnee ) chief- 
shif., who fell in battle with his father Muha Singh 
Sudda Kour, the mother of the girl, possessed a high 
spirit and was ambitious of power, and, on the death of 
the Kuneia leader, Jaee Singh, about 1793, her influence 
in the affairs of the confederacy became paramount 
She encouraged her young son-in-law to set aside the 
authority of his own widow mother, and at the age of 
seventeen the future Muharaja is not only said to have 
taken upon himself the management of his affairs, but 
to have had his mother put to death as an adultress. 
The support of Sudda Kour was of great use to Runjeet 
Singh in the beginning of his career, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Kuneia Misl mainly enabled him to master 
Lahore and Amntsir Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Runjeet 
Singh, and as a chieftainess m her own right, she would 
be able to exercise a commanding influence in the affairs 
of the Sikhb , but her daughter was childless, and Run- 
jeet Singh himself was equally able and wary In 
1807 It was understood that Mehtab Kour v/as preg- 
nant, and It IS believed that she was really delivered of 
a daughter , but, on Runjeet Singh’s return frbm an 
expedition, he was presented with two boys as his 
offspring The Muharaja doubted and perhaps he 
alwaj s gave credence to the report that Sher Singh 
was the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the child 
of a weaiei, }^t they continued to be brought up undar 
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the care of thar reputed grandmother as If their 
parentage had been admitted But Sudda Koar per 
ccivcd that she could obtain no power in the names of the 
children and the disappointed woman addressed the Eng 
lish authorities in 1810 and denounced her son in lair 
as having usurped her nghts and as resolved on war 
with his new allies. Her communicatioas received some 
attention but she was unable to organise an Insurrectiom 
and she became in a manner rcconcded to ber'pmsitioa 
III 1820 Sher Smgh was virtually adopted by the 
Muharaja with the apparent object of Hnally sotting 
aside the piower of hts mother in law She was re 
quired to assign half of the lands of the Kuncia chief 
ship for the maintenance of the youth , bat she refused 
and she was in consequeoces-ized and impnsoned and 
her whole possessions confiscated The little estate of 
Whudnee to the south of the SoUej was however 
restored to her through British intervention, as has 
already been mentioned * 

Runjeet Smgh was also betrothed, when a boy, to 
the daughter of Khoxan Siogb a chief of the Nukeia 
confederacy and by her ho bad a son m the year 1802, 
who was named Khniruk Singh^ and brought up as 
his heir The youth was married in the year 1812 
to the daughter of a Kuneia leader and the nuptials 
were celebrated amid many rejoicings. In 1816 the 
Muharaja placed the mother under some degree of 
restraint owing to her mismanagement of the estates 
assigned for the maintenance of the prince, and he en 

• Compare Morray's SiHgk^ pp. 46 — 51 6j, 137 138, 

154,13; See also Sir D Ocbterloaey to GoTemmedt, ist fuid 
loth Dec 1810, and p 170 ofthisrolome. 
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way to their most depraved appetitci. But such ex 
ces3f3 are nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, 
and those who vilify the Sikhs at one time, and des 
cnbe their long and rapid marches at another should 
remember the contradiction and reflect that what com 
raon sense and the better feelings of our nature have 
always condemned can never be the ordinary practice 
of a nation. The armed defenders of a country cannot 
be kept under the same degree of moral restraint as 
ordinary atiiens with quiet habits fix^ abodes and 
wi^tcbfuJ pastors and it Is illogical to apply the character 
of a few dissolute chiefs and hccnoous soldiers to the 
thousands of hardy peasantsand industnous mechanics 
and even generally to that body of brave and banded 
men which furnishes the most obvious examples of de 
gradatioaa The husbandman of the Punjab as of 
other provinces m Upper India, is confined to his 
cakes of millet or wheat and to a draught of water 
from the well the soldier fares not much better and 
neither indulge in strong liquors except upon occasions 


•Colonel Steinbach {Punjeh p. 76, 77 ) admits genertl 
suDplicitT of diet but be aUo makes tome reroltin^ practices 
uniTersaL CapL Morray ( Runjat SiHgk, p 8, ), and Mr Mas 
son {^Jomrrujs 1 435 ) ar® hkowise somewhat swrrpinp id tberr 

coDdemnanona, and eren Mr EIpbiimone ( /f/x/ efIn/Pif 11 565^ 
makes the charge of culpable de^tiOQ to teniDa) p easures verf 
comprshcriire The morals, or tbe mannera, of a people ho* 
ever should not be deduced from a few examplen of profligacy 
bat the Irdi ni equally exaggerate *ilh regard to Eii opesns, 
tod ID picior nl or p-intomimic pieces they Ckunlly lep esent 
Enj{1uhiinr d 11 king and pweanog id the sodet) of courtetaos, 
and M cqu 1 |rmpt to use iheir wespons mih or « ithont a 
reason. 
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of rejoicing. The indolent man of wealth or station, 
or the more idle religious fanatic, may seek excitement, 
or a refuge from the vacancy of his mind, in drugs and 
■drink , but expensi^eness of diet is rather a Mahometan 
than an Indian characteristic, and the E iropeans carry 
their potations and the pleasures of the table to an 
excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, and which 
greatly scandalire the frugal Hindoo * 

Yet Runjeet Singh not only yielded more than was 
becoming to the promptings of his appetites, but, like 
all despots and solitary authorities, he laid himself open 
to the charge of extravagant partiality and favoritism 
He had placed himself in some degree in opposition to 
the whole Sikh people , the free followers of Govind 
could not be the observant slaves of an equal member 
of the Khalsa, and he sought for strangers whose applause 
v/ould be more ready if less sincere, and in whom he could 
repose some confidence as the creatures of his favor The 
first who thus rose to distinction was Khooshhal Singh, 
a Brahmin from near Seharunpoor, who enlisted in one 
of the first raised regiments, and next became a runner 
or footman on the Muharaja’s establishment He at- 
tracted Runjeet Singh’s notice, and was made Jemadar of 
the Deeqree, or master of the entry, about the year i8i i, 
His brother seemed likely to supplant him, but his refusal 
to become a Sikh favored Khooshhal Singh’s continuance 

* Porbter ( Iiavels, \ 333 ) notices the temperance ot the 

Sikhs, and their forbearance from many enervating sensual 
pleasures, and he quotes, he thinks, Colonel Poher to a similar 
effect Malcolm {Skelch, p i4i ) likewise describes the Sikhs 
as hardy -and simple , but, doubtless, as the power of the nation 
has increased since these times, luxuries and vicious pleasures 
liave, in numerouslnstances, followed wealth and indolence 

23 
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in power, until both yielded to the Jummbo Rajpoots in 
the year 1820. Golab Singh, the eldest of three sons, 
claimed that his grandfather was the brother of the well 
known Runject Deo but the family was perhaps illegi 
timate, and had become Iroprovcrished and Golab Singh 
took service as a horseman in a band commanded by 
Jemadar Khooslihal Singh. He scot for his second brother 
Dhlan Singh and then again like the rdgning favorite, 
they both became running footmen under Runject 
Singh 3 eye. Their joint assiduity and the graceful bear 
mg of the younger man again attracted the Muharaja s 
notice, and Dhian Singh speedily took the place of the 
Brahmm diamberlain without, however consigning 
him to neglect for he retained his estates and his position 
as a noble. Golab Smgb obtained a petty command and 
signalized himself by the seizure of the turbulent Ma 
bometan Chief of Rajaoree. Jmnmoo was then con 
ferred in jaghecr or 6ef upon the family and the 
youngest brother Soochet Siogb as well as the two 
elder were one by one raised to the rank of Raja and 
rapidly obtained an engrossing and prcjudiaal influence 
in the counsels of the Muharaja excepting perhaps, in 
connection with hvs English relations the importance of 
which required and obtained the exerdae of his own 
unbiassed opinion. The smooth and crafty Golab Singh 
ordinarily remained In the hills, using Sikh means to 
extend his own authority over his brother Rajpoots and 
eventually into Ludakh the less able, but more polished 
Ddian Singh remained continually in attendance upon 
the Muharaja, ever on the watch in order that he might 
anudpaie his wishes while the elegant Soochet Singh 
fluttered as a gay courtier and gallant soldier without 
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grasping at power or creating enemies. The nominal 
fukeeror devotee, the Mahometan Uzeezooddeen, never 
held the place of an ordinary favorite, but he attached 
himself at an early period to Runjeet Singh’s person, 
and was honored and trusted as orte equally prudent 
and faithful , and, during the ascendancy both of Khoosh^ 
hal Singh and Dhian Singh, he was always consulted, 
and invariably made the medium of communication with 
the British authorities The above were the most con- 
spicuous persons in the Lahore court ; but the mind of 
Runjeet Singh was never prostrate before that of others, 
and he conferred the government of Mooltan on the 
discreet Sawun Mull, and rewarded the military talents 
and genuine Sikh feelings of Hurree Singh Nulwa by 
giving him the command on the Peshawur frontier , 
while his ancient companion, Futteh Singh Alno'owaleea , 
remained, with increased wealth, the only representative 
of the original Misls,” and Dehsa Singh Mujeetheea 
enjoyed the Muharaja’s esteem and confidence as go- 
veinor of Amritsir and of the Jalundhur Dooab * 

* Compare Murray’s Runjeet Sin^h, p 84, X13, 125, 147, 

Moonsltee Shahamut Alee's Stkhs and Afghans^ ch iv. and vii , 
and, tvith regard to Uzeezooddeen and Dehsa Smgh^ see Moorcroft, 
Tiavels^x 94,98,110, &c. Lieut -Colonel Lawrence’s work. The 
Adventurer tn the Puniab,zXi^ Osbornes Court and Can.p 

of Runjeet Singh, likewise contain some curious information about 
the Muharaja’s chiefs and favorites , and the author has had the 
further advantage of referring to a memorandum on the subject, 
drawn up by Mr. Clerk for Lord Ellenborough Mahkum Chund 
has already been alluded to ( see p 196), and the Brahmin 

Deewan Chund may also be mentioned He Was the real commander 
when Mooltan was stormed, and he led the advance when Cash- 
meer was at last seized Of genuine Sikhs, too, Mit’h Singh 
Behraneea was distinguished as a brave and generous soldier 
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rROU THE ACQUISITION OF MOOLTAN CASHBIEEK, AND 
PESHAmJR TQ THE DEATH OF RUNJEET SINGH. 

1824— i&3g. 

Changtd rtlatwns of ikt English and 8 tkks — Mts 
ullantous UantacUons — Copt Wadt ths pohitcat 

agent for Sikh affairs — 7 h* Jummoo Rajas — Syed 
Akmtd Shah s insurrection at Peskaxcur — Tks fame 
tf Runjtet Singh — The meeting at Rooper tptth Lord 
IVtLtam Bentinck — Runjeet Singhs views on Sindh 
and the Engitsh scJutne 0/ navigating ike Indus — Shah 
Skc^f^ espeditwH of 1833 35 Runjtet Singhs 
regular oecupatton of Peskawut ’-~‘Ludakk reduced hj 
Raja Golab Singh — Runjut Singhs claims on Shi 
karpoor and designs on Sindh crossed by the comtneraal 
policy of the English , — The connect ion of the Enghsk 
with the Baruksaees of Afghanistan — Dost Mahomed 
retires before Runjeet Singh, — The Sikhs defeated by the 
Afghans — The marriage of Nao Nxhal Singh — Sir 
Henry Faru — The Engluh^ Dost Mahonud and the 
Russians and the restoration of Shah Bhooja, — Run 
jut Singh feels curbed by the Enghsh,-^The death of 
Ituf^eet Singh, 

Runjeet Singh had brought Peahamir under his 
*5Hay but the complete reduction of the province was 
>ct to cost him an arduous warfare of many years 
He had become master of the Punjab almost unheeded 
by the English , bat the position and views of that 
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people had changed since they asked his aid against the 
armies of Napoleon.' The Jumna and the sea-coast of 
Bombay were no longer the proclaimed limits of their 
empire , the Nerbudda had been crossed, the states of 
Rajpootana had been rendered tributary, and, with the 
laudable design of diffusing wealth and of linking 
remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
bonds of commerce, they were about to enter upon 
schemes of navigation and of trade, which caused them 
to deprecate the ambition of the King of the Sikhs, and 
ied them, by sure yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his 
dominion in their own, and to grasp, perhaps in- 
scrutably to chasten, with the cold unfeeling hand of 
worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social change and 
religious sfeformatioa evoked by the ghnius of Nanuk 
and Govmd. 

In the year 1824, the turbulent Mahometan tribes 
on either side of the Indus above Attok arose in rebel- 

I 

lion, and the Sikh general, Hurree Singh, received a 
severe check. The Muharaja hastened by forced 
marches to that quarter, and again forded the rapid, 
stony-bedded Indus , but the mountaineers dispersed at 
his approach, and his display of power was hardly 
rewarded by Yar Mahomed Khan’s renewed protesta- 
tions of allegiance,* In 1825 Runjeet Singh’s atten- 
tion was amused with overtures from the Goorkhas, 
who forgot his former rivalry in the overwhelming 
greatness of the English , but the precise object of the 
Nepalese did not transpire, and the restless spirit of 
the Sikh chief soon ied him to the Chenab, with the 


* Capt- Murfpy’s Runjeei p. i4r, 142. 
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design of seWng ShlUarpofc • The occurrence ol ft 
scarcity In Sindh and perhaps the rnraor* of the 
hoftlie preparations of the English against Bhartpoor, 
induced him to return to his capital before the end of 
the year The Jat usurper of the Jumna asked his 
brother Jot of the Ravee to aid him but the Muha 
raja affected to discredit the mission and so satisfied 
the British authorities ndthout compromising himself 
frith the master of a fortress vbich had successfully 
resisted the disciplined troops and the dreaded artfllery 
of his neighbors.t But about the same time Rnnject 

Singh likewise found reason to distrust the possessors 

of strongholds and Futteh Singh Alboowaleea was 
constrained by his old brother in arms to leave ■ 
masonry dtadel unfinished and was further induced by 
bis own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. He was 
assured of English protection in bit ancestral estates m 
theSirfaiud province, but Runjeet Singh remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Lord Lake, earnestly cn 
deavored to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall 
a chief so dangerous In the hands of his allies. Futteh 
Singh returned to Lahore In 1827 he was received 
with marked honour and be was confirmed in nearly all 

his possessions^ 


• Agent at Delhi to Capt.MaiTajr rtth March 1825 sad Cspt 
Morraf m reply 28th Mtrch. Compare aI>o Morray** 

Singk, p. 144 

t Capt Morrmy to the Resident at Delhi, Trt and 5d Oct., 1825 
■and C«pL Wade to Capt MttiraT 5th Oct., 1S25 

t Resident at DeDu to Capt. Murray 13th Jan., i8s6, and 
Capt, Murray^ Stngk, p 144. The old chief bad, as early 

as 1811, desired to be regarded as separately connected with the 
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Towards the end of 1826, Runjeet Smgh was at- 
tacked with sickness, and he sought the aid of European 
skill. Dr Murray, a surgeon in the British-Indian 
army, was sent to attend him, and he remained at 
Lahore for some time, although the Muharaja was more 
disposed to trust to time and abstinence, or to the em- 
pirical remedies of his own physicians, than to the p-es- 
cribsrs 9f unknown drugs and the practisers of new 
ways Runjeet Singh, nevertheless, liked to have his 
foreign medical adviser near him, as one from whom 
information could be gained, and whom it might be 
advantageous to please He seemed anxious about the 
proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Governor General, 
to the northern provinces , he asked about the qualities 
of the Burmese troops, and the amount of money 
demanded by the English victors at the end of the war 
with that people, he was inquisitive about the mutiny 
of a regiment of Sepoys at Barrackpoor, and he wished 
to know whether native troops had been employed in 
quelling it^ -On the arrival of Lord Amherst at Sim- 
lah, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy became 
inevitable , a mission of welcome and inquiry was sent 


English, so fearful had he become of his ” Turban -brother ’’ 
( Government to Sir D Ochterlonev, 4th October, 1811 ) 

The cis-Sutlej Mahometan Chief of Mumdot, formerly of Kus- 
soor, fled an*! returned about the same time as Futteh Singh, for 
similar reasons, and after making similar endeavours to be re- 
cognised as an English dependent ( Government to Resident 
at Delhi, 28th April, 1827, with correspondence to which it relates, 
and compare Murray’s Runjeet Stn^h, p 145.) 

* Capt Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 24th Sept and 30th 
Nov, 1826, and ist Jan 1827. Compare Murray’s Runjeet BingJi 
p. 145 
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to wart npon bfs lordship and the complJment was 
retnmcd hy the depQtation of Captain Wade the 
Bnlish frontier authonty to the Muharajas court* 
During the following ) ear the English commander in 
chief am\ed at Loodiana and Runject Singh sent an 
agent to convey to him his good wishes but an 
expected invitation to visit the strongholds oflhc Punjab 
was not given to the captor of Bhurtpoor t 

The little busmeis to be transacted between thcBri 
tish and Sikh governments was entrusted to the manage 
ment of the resident at Delhi who gave his orders to 
Captain Murrav the political agent at Ambala, who 
again bad under him an assistant, Captain Wade at 

• Goirertittfcnt to Capt Wade, ad May iZs? 

f p- 147 About tbr» tiart the jocmeT 

logi aod iradiea of the esthonattic achoiax Csotea de Korea, aad 
the esubliibmeat of SimTah at a firrtith post, bad nude the 
Cbtoeae of Tibet ii cnnoai about tbe £ni{]ish m cme way u 
Rmijeet Singh was in another Thus tbe antbonticj at Garo 
appear to hare addreitod tbe anthonhea of Buiebir an Ergiisb 
dep^-ndency, saying ** that in aoaent Umes there was no meo 
•^no/tbo Fedingpa, {ir Fenngbeeaor Franks a bad and 
“imah people whereas now many visited tbe npper counifc^ 
“ every year and had caused tbe chief of Bitsehir to make pre 
“ parations for their movements Tbe Great Lama was displeased, 
** and armies bad been ordered to be watchfbl. The English 
** thcmld be urged to keep within their own limits, or jf they want 
ed an aDiance they coold go by sea to Fekro. The people cf 
* Oissehir should not rely on tbe wealth and the expertneu ta 
“waifsnng of the English the emperor was 30 ( IW 

**101168) higher than they be roled orer tbe f ur elements t a war 
would revolve the six nabiwu of Asia in calamiues ; the English 
“ should renuln within their bounds les f — and so on in a straiO 
of dcpiccatron and hyperbole (PoUticxl Agent Sohslboo » 
Resident at Delhi 36th March, 1837 } 
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Loodiana, mainly in connection with the affairs of the 
garrison of that place. When Captain Wade was at 
Lahore, the Muharaja expressed a wish that, for the 
sake of despatch in business, the agency for his Cis- 
Sutlej possessions should be vested in the officer at 
Loodiana subordinate to the resident at Delhi, but in- 
dependent of the officer at Ambala.'^ This wish was 
complied jvith ,t but in attempting to define the extent 
of tue territories in question, it was found that there 
were several doubtful points to be settled. Runjeet 
Singh claimed supremacy over Chumkowr, and Anund- 
poor Makhowal, and other places belonging to the 
Sodhees, or collaterial representatives of Gooroo Go- 
vind He also claimed Whudnee, which, a few years 
before, had been wrested from him on the plea that it 
was his mother-in-law’s , and he claimed Feero7poor, 
then held by a childless widow, and also all the Alhoo- 
waleea district‘d, besides others which need not be 
particularized | The claims of the Muharaja over Fee- 
rozpoor and the ancestral possessions of Futteh Singh 
Alhoowaleea were rejected , but the British title to 

4 

* Capt Wade to Resident at Delhi, 20th June, 1827 

t Government to Resident at Delhi, 4th Oct , 1827 

J Capt Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 20th Jan , 1828, and 
Capt Murray to the same, 19th Feb 1828. 

In the case of Feerozpoor, Government subsequently decided 
( Government to Agent at Delhi, 24th Nov, 1838), that certain 
collateral lieirs ( who had put in a cfaim ) could not succeed, as, 
according to Hindoo Law and .Sikh usage, no right of descent ex- 
isted after a division had taken place So uncertain, however, is 
the practice of the English, that one or more precedents in favour 
of the Feerozpoor claimants might readily be found withm the 
range of cases connected with the Sikh states. 
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sapretnicy over Whodnee could no longer It wai found 
be maintained The dalras of Lahore to Cbumkowr 
and Anundpoor Makhowal were expediently admitted, 
for the British right did not seem worth maintaining 
and the aflalrt of the priestly class of Sikhs could be 
best managed by a ruler of their own faith* Rnnjeet 
Singh disliked the loss of FeertMpoor which the English 
long continued to admire as a commanding posltfon't 
but the settlement generallv was such as seemed to 
letien the chances of future collision between the two 
governments 

Runjeet Singh s connection with the English thus 
became more and more close and about the same time 
he began to resign himself In many Instances to the 
views of his new favorites of Jommoo The Muharaja 
had begun to notice the boyish promise of Heera Singh 
the son of Dhlan Singh and he may have been equally 
pleased with the native rimplldty and with the tntored 
deference, of the child He gave him the title of R*j« 
and hli father true to the Indian feeling was desirous 
ofestabllshing the punty of his descent by marrying his 
son Into a family of local power and of spoUcss genea- 
logy The betrothal of a daughter of the deceased 

Sunsar Chund of Kanggra was demanded In the year 


•G-rrerttmenttothBRefidcDi at Delhi, 14th Nov., 1838 
tin 1833 CapLMnrimy talked of the -rtroog and important 
fonr^ of Feemrpoor hartoif oeen recoTered br Rrmjeet SiORh 
the widow propn tresi fmm whom it had been aeiied hy a 
c irm^t ( Csptara Morrmy to the Agent at Delh^ loth Jolr 1833 ), 
and the laDieme antb'nltlej rimilariv ulked ( Goverament to 
Agent at Delhi, 30th Jan, 18*4) of the pohUcal and mnitary 

adrantages of FctrotpooroTcr Loodiana 
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1828, and the reluctant consent of the new chief, Un- 
rodh Chund, was obtained when he unwittingly had put 
himself wholly in the power of Dhian Singh by visiting 
Lahore with his sisters for the purpose of joining in 
the nuptial ceremonies of the son of Futteh Singh Al- 
hoowaleea The proposed degradation rendered the 
mother of the girls, perhaps, more indignant than the 
head of the, family, and she contrived to escape with 
them to the south of the Sutlej. Unrodh Chund was 
required to brine them back, but he himself also fled, 
and his possessions were seized The mother died of 
grief and vexation, and the son followed her to the 
grave, after idly attempting to induce the English to 
restore him by force of arms to his little principality. 
Sunsar Chund had left several illegitimate children, and 
in 1829, the disappointed Muharaja endeavoured to ob- 
tain some revenge bv marrying two of the daughters 
himself, and by elevating a son to the rank of Raja, 
and investing him with an estate oUt of his father’s 
chiefship The marriage of Heera Singh to a maiden 
of his own degree, was celebrated during the same year 
with much splendor, and the greatness of Runjeet 
Singh’s name induced even the chiefs living under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and 
their presents on the occasion * 

In the meanwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
organized in the neighbourhood of Peshawur, by an un- 
heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner One 
Ahmed Shah, a Mahometan of a family of Syeds of Ba- 


* Murrav’s Runjeet 8 tn°;h, p i47» 148, and Resident at Delhi 
to Government, 28th Oct, 1828. 
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reniy irr Upper India, had been a follotver of the great 
mercenary leader Ameer Khan but he lost his employ- 
ment when the military force of his chief was broken op 
on the successful termination of the campaign against 
the joint Mahratta and Pindaira powers and after Ameer 
Khan 8 own recognition by the English as a dependent 
prince. The Syed went to Delhi and a preacher of 
that city named Abdool Ureci declared hltpseirgrcatly 
edified by the snpenor sanctity of Ahmed who uc 
nounced the corrupt forms of worship then prevalent 
and endeavored to ^force attention to the precept* of 
the Koran alone without reference to the expositions of 
the early fathers. His reputation Increased and two 
Molvecs Ismaeel and Abdool Haee of some learning 
but doubtful views attached themselves to the Syed as 
his humble disciples and devoted followers,* A pfl 

* A book wo* cotnpoMd by Molree Inntetl, on the put of 
Sted Ahm ed in the Oordoo, or Tcmacular Janj^nage of "Upper 
India, at eahortaHre and jo*ti6catory ofhianevt. Itii 

called the Takreea-oal Iman, or Baiia of the Faith, and it wai 
printed in Calcutta. It it dbided loto bro pordoni of which the 
firtt only U andentood to be the work of Itmaeel, the lecocd part 
being mfenor and the prodnetton of another p er t on. 

In the preface the wnter deprecates the opinion that the wt« 
*’and learned alone can comprehend God b word God himself 
“ had aaid a prophet had been raised op among the rode and 
“ Ignorant for their mttmction, and that He, the Lord, had ren 
dered obedience easy There were two things a 

“belief In the unity of God, which was to know no other aod a 
“knowledge of the prophet which was obedience to the law 
“Many held the saying of the saints to be their gmde bot the 
word of God was alone to bo attended to, aJthoogh the writings 

“of the ploot which agreed with the Scriptures, might be read 
“for edification ‘ 
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grimage was preached as a suitable beginning for all 
undertakings, and Ahmed’s journey to Calcutta in 1822 
for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 
although his proceedings were little noticed until his 
presence in a large city gave him numerous congrega- 
tions He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is 
commonly believed, but without reason, to have visited 
Constantinople After an absence of four years he re- 
turned to Delhi, and called upon the faithful to follow 
him in a war against infidels He acted as if he 
meant by unbelievers the Sikhs alone, but his precise 
objects are imperfectly understood He was careful 
not to offend the English , but the mere supremacy of 
a remote nation over a wide and populous country, gave 
him ample opportunities for unheeded agitation In 
1S26 he left Delhi with perhaps five hundred attendants, 
and it was arranged that other bands should follow in 
succession under appointed leaders He made some 
stay at Tonk, the residence of his old master, Ameer^ 
Khan, and the son of the chief, the present Nuwab, 
was enrolled among the disciples of the new saint. He 
obtained considerable assistance, at least in money, from 
the youthful convert, and he proceeded through the 
desert to Kheirpoor in Sindh, where he was well re- 
ceived by Meer Roostum Khan, and where he awaited 
the junction of the “ Ghazees,” or fighters for the faith, 
who were following him Ahmed marched to Can- 
dahar, but bis projects were mistrusted or misunder- 
stood , he received no encouragement from the Barukzaee 
brothers ,in possession, and he proceeded northward 
through the Ghiljaee country, and in the beginning 
of 1827 he crossed tne Caubul river to Punjtar 
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in the Easofxaee hills, betircen Pesbavar and the 
Indus.* 

Tbe Punjtar family is of some consequence among 
the warlike Eusofiaees, and as tbe tribe bad become 
apprehensive of the designs of Yar Mahomed Khan 
whose dependence on Runjeet Singh secured him from 
danger on the stde of Caubul, the Syed and his Gha 
zees” were hailed as deliverers, and the authority or 
supremacy of Ahmed was generally admitted He led 
bis ill equipped host to attack a detachment of Sikhs 
which had been moved fo»‘ward to Akora, a few miles 


The first chapter trctti of the unity of God, and id it tbe wnter 
deprecates the ffapphcatioa of uuot5,SQg&lt, &C. at impious. He 
dedares the reaaont giren for sneb worship to be fuels, tod to 
show an ncter Ignorance of Gods word. ^Tbe aoaent idolaters 
''had likawiM wid that they merelf senersted powers and dirim 
ties, and did not regard theco as the eqoal of the Almightr bat 
“ God himself had answered tbeae beathena Lrihewise the Chris 
" Cans had been admoniihed for ginng to dead monks and fnars 
“the bonotir dae to tbe Lord God is alone, and companiod he 
“has none prostranoa and adoration are dae to him, and to do 
“other" The wnter proiccdi in a similar strain but asnimei 
some donbtfol positions, as that hlafaomet sa7i God Is one and 
man learns from fau parents tbit be was bom he belieres bts 
mother and yet he distrusts tbe apostle or that an enl-doer who 
has faith is a better man than tbe most pious Idolater 

* Compare Muiray^s Stn^i p. 145 146. Abotrt Syed 

Ahmed, tbe aothor has learnt rnneh from tbe Ghaxees brother 
inlaw and from a respectable Molree, who likewise followed his 
forttmes, aod both of whom are now in honorable employ in the 
cbiefibipof Tonk. He has likewise learnt many particulars from 
Moonshee Shahamnt Alee, and especially from Peer Ibrahim Khan, 
a straight-forward and intelligent Pnthan of Kussoor in the British 
sernce, who thinks Ahmed nght, notwithstanding the holy 
neighborhood of Pakputtun, Mooltan, and 0 .^tch 1 Indeed, most 
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above Attok, under the command of Boodh Singh Smd- 
hanwala, of the same family as the Muharaja. The 
Sikh commander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the tumultuous assault of the mountaineers with con- 
siderable loss, but as he could not follow up his success, 
the lame and the strength of the Syed continued to in- 
crease, and Yar Mahomed deemed it prudent to enter 
into an agreement obliging him to respect the territories 
of the Eusofzaees. The curbed governor of Peshawtr 
IS accused of a base attempt to remove Ahmed by poi- 
son, and, in the year 1829, the fact or the report was 
made use of by the Syed as a reason for appealing to 
arms. Yar Mahomed was defeated and mortally 
wounded, and Peshawur was perhaps saved to his 
brother, Sooltan Mahomed, by the presence of a Sikh 
force under the Prince Sher Singh and General Ven- 
tura, which had been moved to that quarter under pre- 
tence of securing for the Muharaja a long promised 
horse of famous breed named Leila, the match of one 
of equal renown named Kuhhar, which Runjeet Singh 
had already prized himself on obtaining from the Ba- 
rukzaee brothers^ 

The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving 

educated Mahometans admit the reasonableness of his doctrines, 
and the able Regent-Begum of Bhopal, is not indisposed to emulate 
the strictness of the Chief of Tonic, as an abhorrer of vain cere- 
monies Among humbler people the Syed likewise obtained 
many admirers, and it is said that his exhortations generally were 
so efficacious, that even the tailors of Delhi were moved to 
scrupulously return remnants of cloth to their employers ! 

* Compare Murray’s Jtunjeet Stn^Ji, p 146, 149 The 
followers of Syed Ahmed believe that poison was administered, 
and describe the “G^azee,” as suffering much from its effects 
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Sooltan Mahomed Khan and hl« brothen to guard their 
fief or dependency as they could and it would even 
seem that Runjcet Singh hop*d the difficulties of their 
position and the insecunty of the province, would jus 
tify its complete redaction * But the influence of Syed 
Ahmed reached to Cashmeer and the mountaineers bet 
ween that valley and the Indus were unwilling subjects 
of Lahore. Ahmed crossed the river in June, 1830 
and planned an attack upon the Sikh force commanded 
by Hurree Singh Nolwa and General Allard , but he 
was beaten oiT and forced to retire to the west of the 
nver In a few months he was strong enough to at 
tack Sooltao Mahomed Khan the Barukzaee was 
defeated and Pcibawor was occupied by the Syed and 
his Ghaiees" His elation kept pace with his sue 
cess and according to tradition already busy with his 
career be proclaimed himself Caliph and struck a coin 
in the name of Ahmed the Just the defender of the 
faith the glitter of whose sword scatteretb destruction 
among infidels." The fall of Peshawur caused some 
alarm in Lahore, and the force on the Indus was 
strengthened and placed under the command of Pnnee 
Sher Singh The petty Mahometan chiefs generally 


Gencfil Veotnrs at fast sticceeded in obtaijaiDg a Leila, bat 
that ibo real horae, 10 named, was transferred u doobtfnl, end at 
o»*e time it mi declared to be dead. (Capt. Wade to the 
Resident, Delhi, May r/th, 1819.) 

Capt. Wade to the Resident. Delhi ijth Sept, iSja The 
MnBaraja alfo raserred a cause of quarrel with the Barulaaees, 
on occonni of their redoction of the Khottnbs, a tribe which 
Rnnjeet Singh said Fotteh Khan the \ laeer bad agreed to 
learc independct (Capt Wade to CoTermnent, 9th Dec, 1831 ) 
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with whom self-interest overcame faith, were averse to 
the domination of the Indian adventurer, and the im- 
prudence of Syed Ahmed gave umbrage to his Eu- 
sofzaee adherents. He had levied from the peasants 
a tithe of their goods, and this measure caused little or 
no dissati-^fdction, for it agreed with their notion of the 
rights of a religious teacher , but his decree that all the 
young women of marriageable age should be at once 
wedded, fnterfered with the profits of Afghan parents, 
proverbially avaricious, and who usually disposed of 
their daughters to the wealthiest bridegrooms. But 
when Syed Ahmed was accused, perhaps unjustly, of 
assigning the maidens one by one to his needy Indian 
followers, his motives were impugned, and the dis- 
content was loud Early in November, 1830, he was 
constrained to relinquish Peshawur to Sooltan Ma- 
homed at a fixed tribute, and he proceeded to the left 
bank of the Indus to give battle to the Sikhs. The 
Syed depended chiefly on the few “ Gnazees ” who had 
followed his fortunes throughout, and on the insurrec- 
tionary spirit of the Mozufiferabad and other chiefs, for 
his Eusofzaee adherents had greatly decreased. The hill 
“khans” were soon brought under subjection by the 
efforts of Sher Singh and the governor of Cashmeer , 
yet Ahmed continued active, and, in a desultory 
warfare amid rugged mountains, success for a time 
attended him , but, during a cessation of the frequent 
conflicts, he was surprised early in May, 1831, at 
a place called Balakot, and fallen upon and slain 
The Eusofzaees at once expelled his deputies, the 
“Ghazees” dispersed in diseuise, and the family 

of the Syed hastened to ^ Hindostan to find an 
« 
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honorable asylum with theif friend the Nawab 
of Took* 

The fame of Runjeet Singh was now at its height, 
and his friendship was sought by distant sovercignsi. 
In 1829, agents from Belotchlstan brought horses to 
the Sikh ruler and hoped that the frontier posts of 
Hurrund and Dajel westward of the Indus which his 
feudatory oi Buhawtilpoor bad usurped would be res 
tored to the Kharut The Muharaja was llEewise in 
communication with Shah Mehmood of Heeratj and 
in 1830 he was invited by the Bacc^a Baec of Gwa 
lior to honor the nuptials of the young Sindhla with 
his pre8ence.§ The English were at the same time not 
without a suspicion that he had opened a correspondence 
with RuasiaJl and they were themselves about to flatter 


* Capt Wtde to Reiident at Delhi, sist Maxch, 1831 and 
other dates la that and the previous year Compare Morrays 
SififfJi, p. 150 The followers of the Syed itrentjously 
deny bis assomptioa of the title of Cabpfa his new coinage, and bis 
bestowal of Easobaee maidens on bis Indian followers. 

+ Capt Wade to the Resident at Delhi 3rd May 1839, and 
39tb April, 185a Homind was once a plare of considerable 
repute (See under date 3rd March 

1B36.) The BubawulpoQT Memoirs show that the Nawab was 
aided by the treachery of others in acquiring it The place hid 
to be retaken by General Ventura (as the anthor leamt from thit 
officerX when BuhawtU Khan was deprived of^hii temtones wett 
of the Sodej 

t Capt Wade to Resident at Delhi aiit Jam, 1829, and yrd 
Dec., 1830 

5 Capt Wade to Resident at Delhi 7th April, 1830. The 
Maharaja declined the invitation, saying Sindhia was not at 
Lahore when Jkis son was married 

II Capt Wade to Resident at Delhi *4th Aatust, 1 850 
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him as one necessary to the fulfilment of their 
expanding views of just influence and profitable 
commerce. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, 
the Governor General of India, arrived at Simlah, and 
a Sikh deputation waited upon his Lordship to convey 
to him Runjeet Singh’s complimentary wishes for his 
own welfare and the prosperity of his Government. 
The increasing warmth of the season prevented the 
despatch of a formal return mission, but Captain Wade, 
the political agent at Loodiana, was made the bearer of 
a letter to the Muharaja, thanking him for his attention 
The principal duty of the agent was, however, to as- 
certain whether Runjeet Singh wished, and would pro- 
pose, to have an interview with Lord William Bentinck, 
for it was a matter in which it was thought the English 
viceroy could not take the initiative ^ The object of 
the Governor General was mainly to give the world an 
impression of complete unanimity between the two 
states , but the Muharaja wished to strengthen his own 
authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his 
dynasty was acknowledged as the proper head of the 
“Khalsa,” by the predominant English rulers. The 
able chief, Hurree Singh, was one of those most averse 
to the recognition of the right of the Prince Khurruk 
Singh, and the heir apparent himself would seem to 
have been aware of the feelings of the Sikh people, for 
he had the year before opened a correspondence with 
the Governor of Bombay, as if to derive hope from the 


♦ Government to Capt Wade, 28th April, 1831, and Murray’s 
Hunjeet Stngh, p if 2. 
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vaguo tcnns of a complimentary reply* Rnnjeet Singh 
thus readily proposed a meetmg and one took place at 
Rooper on the banks of the Sutlej in the month of 
October ( i83i )- A present of horses from the King 
of England had in the mean time, reached Lahore, by 
the Indus and Ravee rivers, onder the escort of Lieu 
tenant Bumes, and during one of the several interviews 
with the Governor General Ranjeet Singh had sought 
for and obtained a wntten assurance of perpetual fnend 
ship.t The Impression went abroad that his family 
would be supported by the English Government, and 
ostensibly Runjeet Singhs objects seemed wholly as 
they had been partly gained But his mind was not 
set at ease about Sindh vague accounts had reached 
him of some design with regard to that country ho 
plainly hinted his own schemes and observed the 
Ameers had no efficient troops and that they could not 
be well disposed towards the English, as they had thrown 
difficulties In the way of Lieutenant Bumes' progress. J 


* With reg:ard to thii loterchanjeof letten, tee the Penian 
SecreUry to the PoliUoil Secretery at Bombay 6<h July 1830 
That Ronjeet Smgh was Jealoos, pertooally of Horree Singh 
or that the terrant wotUd bare prored a traitor to thellnog master 
IS not probable bat Horree Siogb was a zealoos SiVh and an 
ambinoai mao and Kbarrak Singh waa alwayi fall ot doabu and 
apprehensions with respect to hb taccessioo and eren hit tafety 
Ranjeet Singh t anaiety with regard to the meeting at Roopei ex 
aggermted, perhaps, by M AUard, may be learnt from Mr Pnn 
sep*t accoant m Mniray t Bumjttf p. I62 

+ Murray^ Bttnjett p. 166, 

t Murray’i p 167 This op nion of Ronjeet 

Singh about Siodbian troop*, may not be pleasing to the ncton 
of Uabba and Meeanee, although (he Mnharaji unpu^ed not their 
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But the Governor-General would not divulge to his in- 
quiring guest and ally, the tenor of propositions already 
on their wa}' to the chiefs of Sindh, confessedly lest the 
Muharaja should at once endeavour to counteract his 
peaceful and beneficial intentions.* Runjeet Singh may 
or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but as he 
was to be a party to the opening of the navigation of 
the Indqs, and as the project had been matured, it 
would have better suited the character and the position 
of the British Government had no concealment been 
attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with 
the use which might be made of the Indus as a channel 
of British commerce, f and the scheme of navigating 
that river and its tributaries was eagerly adopted by the 
Indian Government, and by the advocates of material 
utilitarianism. One object of sending King William’s 
presents for Runjeet Singh by water, was to ascertain, 
as if undesignedly, the trading value of the classical 
stream,! and the result of Lieutenant Burnes’ obser- 
vations convinced Lord William Bentinck of its supe- 
riority over the Ganges. There seemed also, in nis 


courage, but their discipline and equipment, Shah Shooja’s ex- 
pedition, of 1834, nevertheless, served to show the fairness of Run- 
jeet Singh’s conclusions 

^ Murray’s Runjeet Stngh^ p 167, 168 The whole of the tenth 
chapter of Capt Murray’s book, which includes the meeting at 
Rooper, may be regarded as the composition of Mr Pnnsep, the 
Secretary to Government, with the Governor General 
t Moorcroft, Travels, 11 338 

J Government to Colonel Pottingser, Oct. 22nd , 1831, and 

Murray’s Bunjeet^ngh, p. 153. 
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Lordships opinion good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one dme been as populous as that 
of the cast, and it was thought that the judicious exer- 
cise of the paramount Infinence of the British Govern 
ment, might remove those political obstacles which had 
banished commerce from the rivers of Alexander* It 
was therefore resolved in the current language of the 
day to open the Indus to the navigation of the 
world 

Before the Govemor-Gcneral met Runject Singh he 
had directed Colonel Pottlnger to proceed to Hydrabad 
to negotiate with the Ameers of Sindh the opening of 
the lower portion of the river to all boats on the pay 
ment of a fixed toll d" and two months afterwards or 
towards the end of i$3i he wrote to the Maharaja 
that the desire he had formerly expressed to see a steam 
boat, was a proof of his enlightened understanding and 
was likely to be gratified before long as it was wished 
to draw closer the commercial relations of the two 
states. Captain Wade was at the same time sent to 
explain m penon, the object of Colonel PottlngeriS 
mission to Sindh to propose the free navigation of the 
Sutlej In continuation of that of the Lower Indus and to 
assure the Maharaja that by the extension of British com 
merce, wa? not meant the extenslonof the Bridsb power 4 
Bat Runject Singh also bad bis views and bis suspl 

• GoTCmmcnt to CoL Pottujgcr Mnd OcL 1831 

+ Mmray^i Runjttt Singk^ p 168. 

X Goremment to Capt Wade, 19th Dec^ 1831 It I* admitted 
tliat the mluioQ or the acbemea, bada poUttcal niiference to Rns 
*1* aad ber desi^nt, bot the GoTemor'Geocial vooldsot arow 
bumotlTes. { Murray's 168.) 
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cions ♦ In the south of the Punjab he had wroujjht by 
indirect means, as long as it was necessary to do so 
among a newly conquered people The Nuwab of 
Buhawulpoor, his manager of the country across to 
Dera Ghazee Khan, was less regular in his payments 
than he should have been, and his expulsion from the 
Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the English remained neuter Again, 
Buhawul Khan was virtually a chief protected by the 
British Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, and 
Lieutenant Burnes was on his v/ay up the Indus. The 
Muharaja, ever mistrustful, conceived that the political 
status of that officer’s observation, would be referred to 
and upheld by his Government as the true and permanent 
one,t and hence the envoy found affairs m process of 
change when he left the main stream of the Indus, and 
previous to the interview at Rooper, General Ventura 
had dispossessed Buhawul Khan both of his Lahore 
farms, and of his ancestral territories on the right bank 
of the Sutlej J Further, Shikarpoor formed no part 
of the Sindh of the Kulhoras or Talpoors , it had only 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Mahomed 
Azeem Khan, the vuzeer of the titular king, Shah 
Ayoob, and it continued to be held jointly by the three 
families of Kheirpoor, Meerpoor, and Hydrabad, as a 

*• Runjeet Singb^s attention was mamlv directed to Sindh, 
and a mmored matrimonial alliance between one of the Ameers, 
or the son of one of them, and a Persian princess, caused him come 
anxeitv ( Capt Wade to Government, 5th Aug, 1831 ) 

t This view appears to have subsequently occurred to Capt 
Wade as having influenced the Muharaja See ihis letter to 
Government, i8th Oct , 1836. 

X Capt Wade to! Government, 5th Nov , 1831 
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fortuitous possession* Runject Singh considered that 
he, as the paramount of the Banikiaces of the Indus 
had a better right to the district than the Ameers of 
south-eastern Sindh and he was bent upon annexing it 
to his dominions # 

Such was Runject Singhs temper of mind when 
visited by Captain Wade to negotiate the opening of 
the Sutlej to British traders. The Muharaja avowed 
himself well pleased but ho bad hoped that the English 
were about to force their way through Sindh , he asked 
how many regiments Colonel Pottinger had with him 
and he urged his readiness to march and coerce the 
Ameers t It was further ascertained that he had made 
propositions to Mcer Alee Moorad of Mecrpoor to farm 
Dera Ghazee Khan as if to sow dissensions among the 
Talpoofs and to gam friends for Lahore wbDe Colonel 
Pottinger was winning allies for the English J But be 
perceived that the Governor General had resolved upon 
his course, and he gave his assent to the common nse 
of the Sutlej and Indus and to the residence of a Bn 
tiah officer at Mitbenkot to superintend the navigatiorL§ 

• Thu argument was cctttmaallT used by Raojeet Smgb See 
for instance CspL Wide to GovommcDt, 15th Jan. 1637 

+ Capt. Wade to Gorernment, ist and T3th Feb 1832 

I CapL Wade to Goremnient, sift Dec, 1831 and Col 
Pottinger to Gorcmment, ajrd Sept 1837 

§See Appendices, XII and XIII A tariff on goods was at 
first tsDwd o{| bat mbsequentlv a toll on boats was preferred 
From the HimaUjas to the tea the whole toll was fixed at 570 
rupees, of which the Lahore ROTemment got Rs 155 4, o for 
territonei 00 the nght hank, and Rs. 39, 5, i for temtonea on 
the left bank of the Satlej* (Government to Capt. Wade, 9th 
Jonc, 1834, and Capt. Wade to Gorenimeiit, islh Dec 1835) 
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He did not desire to appear as if in opposition to his 
allies of many years, but he did not seek to condeal 
from Captain Wade his opinion that the commercial 
measures of the English had really abridged his political 
power, when he gave up for the time the intention of 
sei7ing Shikarpoor * * * § 

The connection of the English with the nations of the 
Indus was about to be rendered more complicated by 
the revived hopes of Shah Shoojn Thdt ill-fated king 
had taken up his abode, as before related, at Loodiana, 
in the year 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over 
schemes for the reconquest of Khorassan. In 1826 he 
was in correspondence with Runjeet Singh, who ever 
regretted that the Shah was not his guest or his pri- 
soner t In 1827 he made propositions to the British 
Government, and he was told that he was welcome to 
recover his kingdom with the aid of Runjeet Singh, or 
of the Sindhians, but that, if he failed, his present hosts 
might not again receive him f In 1829 the Shah was 
induced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshawur 
consequent on Syed Ahmed’s ascendancy, to suggest to 
Runjeet Singh that, with Sikh aid, he could readily 
master it, and reign once more an independent sove- 
reign The Maharaja amused him with vain hopes, 
but the English repeated their warning, and the ex- 
king’s hopes soon fell § In 1831 they again rose, for 
the Talpoor Ameers disliked the approach of English 
envoys, and they gave encouragement to the tenders of 

• Capt Wade to Government, 13th Feb 1832 

t Capt Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 25th July, 1826. 

I Resident at Delhi to Capt Wade, 25th July, 1827 

§ Government ^ Resident at Delhi, 12th June, 1829 
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their titalar monarch * Negotiations were reopedep 
with Ranject Singh, who was likewise oat of haraor 
with the English about Sindh and he was not anwilling 
to aid the Shah In the recovery of his nghtful throne 
bat the views of the Sikh reached to the Persian fron 
tier as well as to the shores of the ocean and he sug 
gested that vt would be well if the slaughter of Idne 
were prohibited throaghont Afghanistan i^nd if the 
gates of Somnath were restored to their onginal tern 
pie. The Shah was not prepared for these concessions 
and he evaded them by reminding the Muharaja that 
his chosen allies the English freely took the lives of 
cows and that a prophecy foreboded the downfall of 
the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghu2Qee.+ 

In 1853 a rumored advance of the Persians against 
Heerat gave further eoconragemeot to Shah Shooja in 
his designs f Tae perplexed Ameers of Sindh offered 
him assistance if he would relinqaiib bis supremacy 


• Capt Wade to GorenitBent, 9th Sept, 1831 
t C»pt Wide to GoremmoDt, a fit Nov, 1831 — Coiuidenog 
the ridicule ocauioned by the sabseqaent remoral by the English 
of these traditiontJ gates, It may gnUifr the approver* and 
ongmatof* of that measure to know that they of lome local 
impo tance. When the author was at Bohawulpoor m 1845 a 
nnenber of Afghan merchant* came to ask bun whether their 
Testoratlon coaid bebrought about — for tbc repute of the fane (a 
tomb made a temple by lupeisHtion X and the iocome of it* peer 
or *aint, had mudi declined. They would carefully coorey them 
back, they said, and they added that they oadersto^ the Hindoo* 
did not want them, and that of course they could be of no raloe to 
the Christlmsl 

J Goreniment to Capt W de 19th Oct, 18^ 
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and the Shah promised acquiescence if he succeeded.* 
To Runjeet Singh the Shah offered to waive his right 
to Peshawur and other districts beyond the Indus, and 
also to give an acquittance for the Koh-i-noor diamond, 
in return for assistance in men and money The Mu- 
haraja was doubtful what to do , he was willing to 
secure an additional title to Peshawur, but he was 
apprehensive of the Shah’s designs, should the expedi- 
tion be successful t He wished, moreover, to know 
the precise views of the English, and he therefore pro- 
posed that they should be parties to any engagement 
entered into, for he had no confidence, he said, in Af- 
ghans J Eich of the three parties had distinct and 
incompatible objects Runjeet Singh wished to get rid 
of the English commetaal objections to disturbing the 
Ameers of Sindh, by offering to aid the rightful 
iical paramount in its recovery. The ex-king thought 
the Muharaja really wished to get him into his power, 
and the project of dividing Sindh fell to the ground § 
The Talpoor Ameers, on their part, thought that they 
would save Shikarpoor by playing into the Shah’s 
hands, and they therefore endeavoured to prevent a 
coalition between him and the Sikh ruler H 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms 
with Runjeet Singh, but as his neutrality was essential, 
especially with regard to Shikarpoor, a treaty of alliance 
was entered into by which the districts beyond the Indus, 


“ Capt Wade to Government, 15th Sept, 183^. 

+ Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Dec , 1832 
J Capt Wade to Government, 31st Dec , 1832 
§ Capt Wade to Government, 9th Apnl, 1833 
II Capt Wade to doverninent, 27th March, 1833, 
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and In the possession of the Stkhs were formally ceded 
to the Muharaja,* The English had also become leas 
averse to his attempt, and he was assured that hfs annual 
stipend would be condnued to bis family and no warn 
Ing was held out to him against returning as had be 
fore been done,t A third of his yearly allowance was 
even advanced to him but the pobbcai agent was at the 
tame time desired to Impress upon all peopl^ that the 
British Government had no Interest in the Shahs pro- 
ceedings that Its policy was one of complete neutrality 
and It was added that Dost Mahomed could be so aasored 
in reply to a letter received from him | Dost Mahomed 
had mastered Caubui shortly after Mahomed Axeem 
Khan s death and he soon Icarotto become apprehensive 
of the English. In 1852 be cantloned the Ameers of 
Sindh against allowing them to establish a commercial 
factory in Shikarpoor as Shah Sbooja would certainly 
soon follow to guard it with an army§ and he next 
sought, In the usual way to ascertain the views of the 
paramounts of India by entering into a correspondence 
with them. 


• Tbit treaty which became the foundation of the Tripartite 
Treaty 011838, wai drawn npin March, 1833, and finalljr agreed to in 
Anguai of that year ( CapL Wade to GoyemmeDt, ryth Jane, 1834 ) 
+ GoTernmeot to Capt W de, iptb Dec,, 183s. 

J Goremment to Capt. Faithful, Acting Political Agent, 13th 
Dec, 1831, and to CapL Wade, jth and 9th of March, 1833 

5 The Bohawnlpoor Memolra state that roch a recommendation 
was pressed by Dost Mahomed on the Ameers ; the belief in the 
gradoal conrertion of **Kotee*, or residenaes or commercial 
boosea, into “Cbaoneca," or military cantonment*, hanng h may 
be inferred, become aotonoo* a* far a* Canbol. Do*t Mahomed** 
ttiain object, bowerer, w*j to keep Sh*h Shrfb}* at a diitanct 
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Shah Shooja left Loodiana in the middle of February, 
7833. He had with him about 200,000 rupees m trea- 
sure, and nearly 3000 armed followers.* He got a 
gun and some camels from Buhawul Khan, he crossed 
the Indus towards the middle of May, and he entered 
Shikarpoor without opposition. Tne Sindhians did not 
oppose him, but they rendered him no assistance, and 
they at last thought it better to break with him at once 
than to put their means into his hands for their own 
more assured destruction f But they were signally 
defeated near Shikarpoor on the 9th January, 1834, 
and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in cash, aud 
gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpoor, to get rid of 
the victor’s presence + The Shah proceeded towards 
Caudahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbor- 
hood of that city for a few months , but, on the ist July, 
he was brought to action by Dost Mahomed Khan and 
his brothers, and fairly routed § After many wander- 
ings, and an appeal to Persia and to Shah Kamran, 
of Heerat, and also an attempt upon Shikarpoor 1 | he 


and he always seems to have held that he was safe from the Eng- 
lish themselves so long as Lahore remained unshaken For 
another instance of the extent to which the English were thought 
to be identified with Shah Shooja, see the Astatic Journal^ xix 
38 , as quoted by Professor Wilson in Moorcroft’s Travels^ note, 
p 340, vol 11 

* Capt 'Wade to Government, 9th April, 1833 
t Capt Wade to Government, 25th Aug , 1833, and the 
Memoirs of the Buhawulpoor Family 

J Capt Wade to Government, 30th Jan , 1834 
§ Capt Wade to Government, 25th July, 1834 
j) Capt Wade to Government, 21st Oct and 29lh Dec, 1834, 
and 6th Feb , 18351^ 
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returned to hii old asylum atLoodiana lo March 1835, 
bringing with him about 250P00 rupees In money and 
valuables.* 

Runjcet Singh on his part was apprehensive that 
Shah Shooja might sot aside their treaty of alliance 
so he resolved to guard against the possible consc 
quences of thr ex king’s probable success and to sciic 
Peshawur before his tributaries could tender their 
allegiance to Caubulf A large force Lnder the 
nominal command of the Muharaja s grandson Nao 
NIhdl Singh bat really led by Sirdar Huixee Singh 
crossed the Indus and an increased trihute of horses 
was demanded on the plea of the pnnce 9 presence, for 
the 6rst time, at the head of anartny The demand would 
seem to have been complied with but the atadel of 
Peshawar was nevertheless assaulted and taken on the 
6th May 1834/^ The hollow negotiations with Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan are understood to have been predpitat 
cd by the impetuous Hurree Singh who openly expressed 
bis contempt for all Afghans and did not conceal 
his design to cany the Sikh arms beyond Peshawur § 
The Sikhs were, in the meantirae, busy elsewhere as 
well as m Peshawur itself In 1832 Hurree Singh had 
finally routed the Mahometan tnT>C8 above Attok, and 
to better ensure their obedience Be built a fort on the 
nght side of the Indus.|l In 1834 ^ force was employed 

• CipL Wade to Girernmoot, 19th March 1835 
t CapL Wade to GoremmeDt, iTthJnne, 1834. 

J Capt Wade to Govemoient, 19th Mar 1834 
5 These newt of Hnrree Singh » wore mffidenUr nottmom in 

the Pemjab wme yean ago, when that chief was a person before 
the public. ^ 

n Capt. Wade to Gorernment, yth Ang i8jj. 
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against the Afghans of Tak and Bunnoo, beyond Dera 
Ismaeel Khan , but a considerable detachment sig- 
nally failed in an attack upon a mountain stronghold, 
and a chief of rank and upwards of 300 men were 
slain The ill-success vexed the Muharaja, and he de- 
sired his agent to explain to the British authorities the 
several particulars , but lest they should still be disposed 
to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he reminded 
Captain Wade that such things had happened before, 
that his rash officers did not wait until a breach had 
been effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General 
Gillespie and the Goorkhas at Kalungga, afforded an 
exact illustration of what had taken place ' * In 1833 
the grandson of Sunsar Cbund, of Kototch, was induced 
to return to his country, and on his way through Loo- 
diana he was received with considerable ceremony by 
the British authorities, for the fame of Sunsar Chund 
gave to his posterity some semblance of power and 
regal dignity A jagheer or fief of 50,000 rupees was 
conferred upon the young chief, for the Muharaja was 
not disposed from nature to be wantonly harsh, nor 
from policy to drive any one to desperation, t During 
the same year Runjeet Singh proposed to send a chief 
to Calcutta with presents for the King of England, and 
not improbably with the view of ascertaining the general 
opinion about his designs on Sindh The mission, 

* Capt Wade to Government, loth May, 1834 Dera Ismaeel 
Khan and the country about it was not fairly brought into order 
until two years afterwards ( Capt Wade to Government, 7th 
and 13th July , 1836) 

t Capt Wade to Government, 9th Oct , 1833, and 3d Jan, 

1835. 


J 
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under Goojer Singh Mujeethcea, finally took its depar 
ture m September, i8$4, and was absent a year and a 
half * 

When Mr Moorcroft was In Lndakh (in 1821, &c,) 
the fear of Runjeet Singh wa* general m that country and 
the Sikh governor of Caahmecr had already demanded 
the payment of tribute bat the weak and distant state 

was httle molested until the new Rajas of Jummoo had 
obtained the government of the hill prindpalitJes bet 
ween the Ravee and Jehlom and felt that their influence 
with Runjeet Singh was secureand commanding In 1834 
Zorawur Singh, Raja Golab Singh s commander in 
Kishtwar took advantage of Internal disorders In Lch 
and declared that an estate, andenlly held by the Kisht 
war chief must be restored He crossed into the 
sontbem distnets, but did not reach the capital until 
early in 1835 Ho sided with one of the contending 
parties, deposed the reigning Raja, and set up his rr 
bellioas minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30^00 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he 
retained some distnets along the northern slopes of the 
Himalayas, and reached Jnmmoo with his spoils 
towards the close of 1835 Tne dispossessed Raja 
complained to the Chinese authonties m Lussa but, as 
the tnbute continued to be regularly paid by his succes 
sor no notice was taken of the usurpation. The 
governor of Caihmcer complained that Golab Singh s 
commercial regulations Interfered with the jcgular 
supply of shawl wool and that matter was at once 

• Capt Wade to Goremment, itth Sept, iSjl, and 4th AprU. 
1836. 

t Moorcroft, Travels u 430 « 
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adjusted , yet the grasping ambition of the favorites 
nevertheless caused Runjeet Singh some misgivings 
amid all their protestations of devotion and loyalt}' 

But Runjeet Singh’s mam apprehensions were on 
the side of Feshawur, and his fondest hopes in the 
direction of Sindh The defeat which the Ameers had 
sustained diminished their confidence in themselves, and 
when Shah Shooja returned beaten from Candahar, 
Noor Maliomed of Kydrabad was understood to be 
willing to surrender Shikarpoor to the Muharaja, on 
condition of his guarantee against the attempts of the 
ex-Kingt But this pretert would not get rid of the 
English objection , and Runjeet Singh, moreover, bad 
little confidence in the Sindhians He kept, as a check 
over them, a representative of (the expelled Kulhoras, 
as a pensioner on his bounty, in Rajenpoor beyond the 
Indus and, at once to overawe both them and the 
Barukraees, he again opened a negotiation with Shah 
Shooja as soon as he returned to Loodiana,§ But his 


* Capt Wade to Government, 27th Jan , 1835, Mi" Vigne, 
Travels in CisJvuccr and Tibet, 11 352 , their statements being cor- 
rected or amplified from the authoi’s manuscript notes The 
prince Khurruk Singh became especially apprehensive of the 
designs of the Jummoo family, fCapt, Wade to Government, 
loth Aug , 1836 ) 

t Capt Wade to Government, ■6th Feb , 1835 
J Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June, 1834 Surufraz Khan, 
otherwise called Gholam Shah, was the Kulhora expelled by the 
Talpoors He received Rajenpoor m Jagheer from Caubul, and 
v/as maintained in it by Runjeet Singh The place was held to 
7ield 100,000 rupees, including certain rents reserved by the state, 
‘but the district was not really worth 30,000 rupees 

§ Capt Wade to government, lyfh April, 1835, and other letteis 
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main difficulty was with hia British allies and to 
prove to them the reasonableness of his discontent he 
would Instance the secret aid which the Muzarec free 
hooters received from the Ameers * he would again 
insist that Shikarpoor vras a dependency of the chiefs of 
Kborassan t and he would hint that the nver below 
Mithcnkot was not the Indus bat the Sntlej the river 
of the treaty — the stream which had so long given 
freshness and beauty to the emblematic gardtn of their 
friendship ai d which continued its fertllinng way to 
the ocean separating yet uniting the realms of the two 
brotherly powers of the East I J 

But the English had formed a treaty of navigation 
with Sindh and the designs of Runjeet Smgh were 
displeasing to thecn. They said they could not view 
without regret and disapprobation the prosecution of 
plans of unprovoked hostility against states to which 
th^ were bound by ties of Interest and good will § 
They therefore wished to dissuade Runjeet Singh 
against any attempt on Shikarpoor but they felt that 
this must be done discreetly for thelf object was to 
remain on terms of fnendship with every one and to 


of the same year The Maharaja itill orged that the Engliih 
should gnarantee, as it were, Shah Sboofa s moderation m snccess 
putlr perhaps, because the greatness of the elder dynasty of 
Ahmed Shah still dwelt m the mind of the &rst paramount of the 
bihhs, but partly also with the new of sounding his European 
allies as to thtir real mtenuoo*. 

* Capt Wojc to Gorerument 5th Oct 1836 
t Cspt Wade to Goremment, 15th Jan 1837 
t C*pL Wade to Goveroment, 5th Oct 1836 
SGoTHomMi to Cspt. Wade, ozd Aog ^l836-ThI, pta mil 
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make their influence available for the preservation cf 
the general peace."^ Such were the sentiments of tne 
English , but, in the meantime, the border disputes 
between the Sikhs and Sindhians were fast tendine to 
produce a rupture. In 1833 the predatory tiibe of 
Murarees, lying along the right bank of the Indus, 
below Mithenkot, had been chastised by the Governor 
of Mooltan, who proposed to put a garrison in their 
stronghold of R^jhan, but was restrained by the Muha- 
raja from so doing i In 1S35 the Ameers of Kheir 
poor were believed to be instigating the Muearees lu 
their attacks on the Sikh posts , and as the tribe V’as 
regarded by the English as dependent on Sindh, 
although possessed of such a degree of separate exist- 
ence as to warrant its mention in the commercial 
arrangements as being entitled to a fixed portion of Hit 
whole toll, the Ameers were informed that the English 
looked to them to restrain the Muzarees, so as to 
deprive Runjeet Singh of all pretext for interference I 
The aggressions nevertheless continued, or were alleged 
to be continued , and in August, 1836, the Mooltan 
Governor took formal possession of Rojhan,§ In tlie 
October following the Muzarees were brought to action, 
and defeated, and the Sikhs occupied a fort called Ken, 


recall to mind the usual argument of the Romans for interference, 
VIZ that their friends were not to be molested by strangers 
^ Government to Cnpt. Wade, 22d Aug , 1836 
t Capt Wade to Government, 27th May, 1835 
+ Government to Capt Wade, 27th May, 1835 and 5th Sept, 
1836 , and Government to Col Pottinger, 19th Sept , 1836 t 
§ Capt Wade tc\^Goverament, 29th Aug , 1836 
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to the south of Rojhan and beyond the proper limit of 
that tribe.* 

Thus was Runject ^in^h gtAi^Mally fecliqg his wa^ 
by force , but the English had In the moan tune, resolved 
to go far beyond him m dlplooiacy |t had been de 
termioed tt^at Paptaiq Humes should proceed on a 
commercial mission to the countnes bordering on the 
Indus with the view of completing the reo^nlng of 
that nver to the traflqc of the vrorlAt But the Muha 
raja it Tyas said should understand that their objects 
were purely mercantile, aqd that, indeed his qid was 
looked for in establishing somewhere a great entrepot of 
trade, such as It had oqce been hoped, iqight h^vc been 
commenced at Yet the views of the Bntijh 

authonpes with regv^ to Sindh w*”: inevitably be 
coming pohtical well as commercial The condition 
of that country said the Qovemor Qeneral had been 
much thought the result was a conviction 

that the connection with it shonld he dr^wn closer ^ 
The Ameers h® cqnttnqed might desire the protection 

the English against Runject Singh, and previous 
negotiations whiph their fears or their hostility had 
broken off might be renewed with a yiew to giving 
them as?ist^nce ^nd hnally. It was detenqined that 
the English Qovemment should qediate between Run 
ject Singh and the ^tndbians and afterwards adjust 
the other external relations of the Ameers when a 
resident should be stationed Ffydrabad. 

* CtpL \V»dfe to Gorenunent, ad Not, 1336 

t GordiuDent to C»pt Wade^ 5th Sept i8j6- 

* QoTemincnt to Capt Wade, 5th Sept, i8j6. 

5 GovcTBrneut to Col PopiBgor afith 1836. 
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With regard to Runjeet Singh, the English rulers 
observed that they were bound by the strongest con- 
siderations of political irtterost to ptevOnt the extension 
of the Sikh power along the course of the Indus, and 
that, although they would respect the acknowledged 
territories of the Muharaja, they desired that his exist- 
ing relations of peace should not be disturbed, for, if 
war took place, the tndus \Vould never be opehed to 
commerce. The political agent \Vas directed to use 
every rrleans short of menace to induce Runjeet Singh 
to abandon his designs against Shikarpoor, and Shah 
Shooja, whose hopes were still great, and whose ne- 
gotiations were still talked of, was to be told that if he 
left Loodiarta he mUst not returtt, and that the main- 
tenance for His family would be at once discontinued. 
With regard to the Muzarees, whose lands had been 
actually occupied by the Sikhs, it was said that their 
reduction had effected an object of general benefit, and 
that the Question of their permanent control could be 
determined at a future period.^ 

The Sindhians, oil their part, complained that the 
fort of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Runjeet 
Singh’s demand that their annual complimentary or 
prudential offerings should be increased^ or that a large 
sum should be paid for the restoration of their captured 
fort, they avowed their determination to resort to arras f 
Nor can there be any doubt that Sindh would have 
been invaded by the Sikhs, had rtot Colonel Tottinger’s 
negotiations for their protection deterred the Muharaja 


• Government to Capt Wade, i6th Sept, 1836 
t Gapt. Wade^ Govemmeut, 2d Novi and 13th Deci, 18361 
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from an act which he apprehended the English might 
seize upon to declare their alliance at an end The 
pnnccs Khumik Singh and Nao Nihal Singh were each 
on the Indus at the head of considerable armies and 
the remonstrances of the Bntish political agent alone 
detained the Muharaja himself at Lahore Nevertheless 
so evenly were peace and war balanced In Runjeet 
Singhs tnlnd that Captain Wade thought it advisable 
to proceed to his capital to explain to him in person 
the risks he would Incur by acting in open opposition 
to the British Gkivemmeot. He listened and at last 
yielded Hla deference he said to the wishes of his 
allies took place of every other consideration he would 
let his relations with the Ameers of Sindh remain op their 
old footing he would destroy the fort of Ken, but he 
uoald cootfaue to occupy Rojban and the Muzaree 
territory* Runjeet Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to yield to the demands of the English for to their 
understanding It was not dear where such demands 
would stop but he shook his bead and asked them 
whatnad become of the two hundred thoutand spears 
oi the Jdahrattas It — and as If to show how completely 
he professed to forget or forgive the check imposed on 
him he Invited the Governor General to be pr ese nt at 
Lahore on the occasion of the raarrltge of the grandson 
uhom he bad hoped to hall as the conqueror of Sindb^ 

• CapL Wado to Goreroment, 3d Jaa, 1837 

t Compare Capt Wade to Goreroment, iitb Jan^ 1837 Rnn 
leet Siogh not unfreqaenlly referred to the orertluow of the 
Vlahntta -porrer •• a reason for remaiDtog noder all 5^ 

cuomances, on good terms with his European allies 

* Capt Wade to Gorernmen^ Jlh Jan^ i83p. 
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Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope that his 
objects might one day be attained, he avoided a distinct 
settlement of the boundary with the Ameers, and of the 
question of supremacy over the Muzarees# Neither 
was he di'jposed to relinquish Rojhan , the place re- 
mained a Sikh possession, and it may be regarded to 
have become formally such by the submission of the 
chief 6f the tribe in the year 1838 t 

It IS now necessary to go back for some years to 
trace the connection of the English Government with 
the Barukzaee rulers of Afghanistan Mahomed Azeem 
Khan died in 1823, as has been mentioned, immediately 
after Peshawur became tributary to the Sikhs His 
son Huheboolla nominally succeeded to the supremacy 
which Futteh Khan and Mahomed Azeem had both 
exercised , but it soon become evident that the mind of 
the youth was unsettled, and his violent proceeding': 
enabled his crafty and unscrupulous uncle, Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, to seize Caubul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad 
as his own, while a second set of his brothers held 
Candahar in virtual independence, and a third governed 
Peshawur as the tributaries of Runj'eet Singh | In 
the year 1824, Mr Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon 
the whole well-satisfied with the treatment he received 
from the Barukzaees, although their patronage cost him 
monev § A few years afterwards Sooltan Mahomed 

• Capt Wade to Government, 13th and 15th Feb, 8th July 
arid 10th Aup , 1837 

t Capt Wade to Government, 9th J in , 1838 
J Compare Moorcroft, Travels^ 11 345, &.c , and Moonshee 
Ittohun Lai, Life of Dost Mohomed Khan, 1 130, 153 (See ' , , 

§ Moorcroft, TpAvhls, u 346, 347 
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Kbao of Peabawor who bad raost to fcAT from strangersv 
opened a communJcatlon with the poUbcaJ agent at Loo- 
dJana,* and in 1839 he wished to negotiate as an inde 
pendent chief with the Sntisb GovcTniDCDt.t But the 
several brothers were jealoos of one another many de 
stred aeparate pnncipalltics, IX>at Mahomed aimed at 
supremacy, mmoTS of Persian designs alarmed them 
on the west, the aegress/vo policy of Kunjeet Smgh 
gave them greater causa of fear on the cast, and the' 
chance presence of English travellers in Afghanistan 
atrafn Jed them to hope that the foreign masters of 
India might be indaced to give them stability between 
contending powers t SooJtan Slaboroed Khan- 

^gam attempted to open a negotiation II only for the 
release of bis son, who was a hostage with Kohjeet 
Singh § The Nuwab Jabbar Khan of CaabnJ Ilkc' 
wise addressed letters to tbe Brstlsb frontier authority, 
and in 1832 Dost Mahomed himself directly asked for 


^ CapL Wide to tfre Restdeut at I>eJhi, jirt April 1&1& 

+ Copt Wade to Gorammenf J9tb May iSja. Tlie brother* 
had already (1873 1824) {Bade ausHar proposals through Mr 
Moorcroft (See Trtroeh w 34a ) 

I Mr Fraser and Mr Sttrlio; of the Ben|;id crril semce were 
m AJg»0«taD tbe forn>er JO jppareaUy and tbe lattar m 

lEaS. Mr Masson alto entered tbe coon tr y by way oT the Lower 
Punjab, 10 i8»7 and ibe Atsencan^ t>r Harlan, followed bim m a 
ytsrby thesatne roct^ Dr Harlan caiue to Lahore m rbie 
after leading tbe HngUsh aotboribe* to bebere that be desired to 
constitnte himself an agent between iLdr Govenunent and Shah 
Sbooja with refereace doobilesa to tbe ex Krng: 1 i designs on 
Caabnl. (Resident at DcUii to Capt Wade, 3d Feb, 18*9.) 

8 Gapt Wadt to Government, 19th May,a^ 3d Joly iSjar 
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the friendship of the English.* * * § All these communica- 
tions were politely acknowledged, but at the time it was 
held desirable to avoid all intimacy of connection witb 
rulers so remotest 

In 1834 new dangers threatened the usurping Ba-^ 
rukzaees. Shah Shooja had defeated the Sindhians- 
and had arrived in force at Candahar, and the brothers 
once again endeavored to bring themselves within the 
verge of British supremacy* They had heard of Eng-^ 
bsh arts as vvell as of English arms , they knew that all 
were accessible of flattery, and Jubbar Khan suddenly 
proposed to send his son to Loodiana, in order, he said, 
that his mind might be improved by European science 
and civilization*! Rut Jubbar Khan, while he appeared 
to adhere to Dost Mahomed rather than to others, had 
nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was more 
than suspected of a wish to make bis admiration of the 
amenities of English life the means of acquiring political 
power § Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Ma- 
homed left Caubul to oppose Shah Shooja, but the 
Sikhs had, in the meantime, occupied Peshawur, and 
the perplexed ruler grasped once more at British aid as 
his only sure resource.|l He tendered his submission 
as a dependent of Great Britain, and having thus en- 
deavored to put his dominions in trust, he gave Shah 

* Capt Wade to Government, 9th July, 1832, and 17th Jan, 
1833 

t Government to Capt Wade, 28th Feb , 1833. 

! ! Cipt Wade to Government, 9th March, 1834* 

§ Capt Wade to Government, ryth May, 1834 Compare Mas^ 
son, Journeys, in 218, 220 

II Capt Wade to Government, 17th June, 183^, 

*9 
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Shooja battle. Bat the Shah waa dereated and' the 
rejolang victor forgot his difficulties He declared 
war against the Slkha on account of their capture of 
Peshawar and he endeavored to make it a religion* 
conteat by rousing the population generally to destroy 
infidel invaders,* He assumed the proud distinction 
of Gbatee or champion of the faith and the vague 
title of ** Ameer which he interpreted “ the noble 
for be did not care to wholly offend his brothers^ whose 
sabmisiion he desired and whose assistance was ncccs 
aary to hira,t 

Dost Mahomed Khan amid all bis exultation^ fvas 
still willing to use the Intervention of unbcHevcrs as 
well as the arms of the faithiu], and be asked the Eng 
llsh masters of India to help him in recovenng Pesha 
wur4 The yonth who bad been sent to Loodiana to 
become a student, was invested with the powers of a 
diplomatift, and the Ameer soaght to prejudice the 
Bntlsh authorities against the Sikhs by urging that 
krs nephew and tktir guest had been treated with bus 
picion and had suffered restraint on his way across the 
Punjab But the English had not yet thought of re- 
quiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own 
and Dost Mahomed was simply assured that the son of 
Nuwab Jubbar Khan should be well taken care of on 
the eastern side of the Sutlej A direct reply to bis 
solicitation was avoided by enlarging on the partial 
truth that the Afghans were a commercial people 


• Cspt. Wide to Goremment, 5th Sept, 1834, 

+ C«pt Wide to GoTcmmcnt, a7Ui Jan 1835 r 

^ Capt. \\ ado to Gorornroent, 4th Jan. and gjth Feb., 1835, “ 
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equally with the English, and on 'the favorite scheme 
of the great traffickers of the world, the opening of 
the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it was added, 
that the new impulse given to trade would better help 
the two governments to cultivate a profitable friendship, 
and the wondering Ameer, full of warlike schemes, was 
naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to offer 
about a diject route for merchandize between Caubul 
and the great boundary river of the Afghans The 
English rulers had also to reply to Runjeet Singh, who 
was naturally suspicious of the increasing intimacy be- 
tween his allies and his enemies, and who desired that 
the European lords might appear rather as his than as 
Dost Mahomed's supporters , but the Governor-General 
observed that any endeavors to mediate would lead to 
consequences seriously embarrassing, and that Dost Ma- 
homed would seem to have interpreted general prxifes- 
sions of amity into promises of assistance t 

The two parties were thus left to their own means, 
Runjeet Singh began by detaching Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan from the Ameer, with whom he had sought a re- 
fuge on the occupation of Peshawur by the Sikhs , and 
the ejected tributary listened the more readily to the 
Muharaja’s propositions, as he apprehended that Dost 
Mahomed would retain Peshawur for himself, should 
Runjeet Singh be beaten Dost Mahomed came to the 


'* Government to Capt Wade, 19th April, 1834, and nth Feb , 
1835 Abdool Gheias Khan reached Loodiana m June, 183^}, and 
the original intention of sending him to study at Delhi, was abaur 
doneil 

t Government, tovCapt. Wade, zoth April, 1835. 
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eattern entmnce of the Khyber Pass, and Ruojeet 
Singh amused him with proposals until he had concco 
trated his fortcsi CJn thd lith of May, 1^35 the 
Ameer was almost snrronndcd He was to have been 
attacked on the 12 th, but ho thought it prodent to re 
treat which he did with the loss of two guns and some 
baggage. He had designed to carty off the Sikh en 
voys and to profit by thdr presence as bosses or as 
prisoners hut bis brother, 3ooltan Mahomed Khan to 
whom the execution of the project had been entmstedj 
had determined on joining Rnnjeot Slngh^ and the 
rescue of the agents gave him a favorable Introduction 
to thevictar Sooltan Mahomed and his brothers had 
corulderahle Jagheers conferred on them In the Pcsba 
wur district, but the military control and dnl manage- 
ment of the province was vested solely m an officer 
appointed ffom I^ahore.* 

Dost Mahomed suffered much in general estimation 
by withdrawing from an encopnter with the Sikh 
His hopes In the Engibb bad not borne fmlt and he 
was disposed to court Persia but the connection was 
of less political credit and utility than one with the En 
gllsh and he tried once more to move the Governor 


• Capt. Wade to dorsminciit^ sjth April, and iitj iSth, end 
jgth Mejr, 1835 Compere Uu 347^ &c Mohtat 

lJf$ of Ihsi 1 172 &c, t end elto l}r Harlads 

Jndid aMdA/gkoMtsiattj^ 114 158. Dr Karien hmwelfwe* one of 
the eoTOj* teat to Dott Mebomed on the occatioau 

The Sikh* are commonly eeld to have bed 80,000 meo In tbs 
Pethawur valley at this time. 

t Capt. Wade to Ooreniimml, 35Td Feh., 1836. Dott Mehtn 
medt OTcrtoree 10 Pertia »eem 10 heve coim!>eiacri m Sept, 1835 
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General in his favour The Sikhs, he said, were 
faithless, and he was wholly devoted to the interests of 
the British Government The Candahar brothers, 
also, being pressed by Shah Kanjran of Heerat, and 
unable to obtg.in aid from Dost Mahomed, made propo- 
sitions to the English authorities , but Kamran's own 
apprehensiops of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 
and they did not press their solicitations for European 
aid t Ruhjeet Sfngh, on his part, disliked an English 
and Afghan alliance, and sought to draw Dost Ma- 
homed within the vmrtex of his oiyn influence He gave 
the Ameer vague hopes of obtaining Peshawur, and he 
asked him to send him some horses, which he had learnt 
was a sure way of leading others to believe they had 
won his favour Dost Mahomed was not unwilling to 
obtain a hold on Peshawur, even as a tributary, but he 
felt that the presentation of horses would be declared 
by the Sikh to refer to Caubul and not to that pro- 
vince J The disgrace of his retreat rankled m his 
mind, and he at last said that a battle must be fought 
at all risks § He was the more inclined to resort to arms, 
as the Sikhs had sounded his brother, Jubbar Khan and 
as Sirdar Hurree Singh had occupied the entrance of 
the Khyber Pass and entrenched a position at Jumrood, 
as the basis of his scheoie fpr getting thfough the for- 
midable defile j| The Caubul troops marched and 


^ Capt Wade to Gqvernment, 19th July, 1836 
t Capt Wade to Government, 9th March, 1836 
+ Capt Wade to Government, 12th April, 1837 
^ Capt Wade to Govempient, ist May, 1S37 
|1 Capt Wade to Governmentj 13th Jan , 1837 
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aiaemblcd on the eastern side of Khyber, under the 
command of Mahomed Akber Khan the most vrarllke 
of the Ameers sons. Ad attack was made on the post 
at Jamrocxi on the 30th of April 1837 but the Afghans 
could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 
into disorder Hurree Singh, by feigning a retreat, 
drew the enemy more fully into the plains , the brav'c 
leader was present every where amid his retiring and 
rallying masses but he fell mortally wounded, and 
the opportune arrival of another portion of the Caubul 
forces converted the confusion of the Sikhs into a total 
defeat But two guns only were lost the Afghans 
could not master Jumrood or Pesh war itself, and after 
plundering the valley for a few days, they retreated 
rather than nsk a second battle with the reinforceu 
army of Lahore. * 

The death of Hurree Slngb and the defeat of his 
array caused some anxiety In Lahore but the Muha 
raja promptly roused his people to cxerbon, and all 
readily responded to his calL It is stated that field 
guns were dragged from Ramoaggur on the Chenab to 
Peshawur in six days a distance, b^ road of more 


• Capu Wade to Goveraineiit, 13th and ajrd May and 5th 
Julv 1837 'Compare Ma»«m,y<r»rw^r iiu 382, J87 and Mohun 
Laf» Lift of Dost ilakcrtui^ 1 *36 Ac 

It aeems that the Afghans were at first routed or repnlted with 
the lots of tome guns, bat that the opportune amraJ of Shum 
Sooddeen Khan a rel tion of the Ameer, with a considerable 
detachment torred the battle 10 their faror It is neverthcleis 
bdiered that bad not Horree Smgh been killed, the Sikhs tvoold 
hire retnered the day The troops in the Peshawar valley bad 
been cvniidenibly redoced by the wnhdrai^ of Urge parties to 
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than two hundred miles Runjeet Singh advanced in 
person to Rhotas, and the active Dhian Singh hastened 
to the frontier, and set an example of devotion and 
Jabor by working with his own hands on the founda- 
tions of a regular fort at Jumroodf Dost Mahomed 
was buoyed up by his fruitless victory, and he became 
more than ever desirous of recovering a province so 
wholly Afghan , but Runjeet Singh contrived to amuse 
him, and the Muharaja was found to be again in treaty 
with the Ameer, and' again in treaty with Shah Shooja, 
and with both at the same time;|; But the commercial 
envoy of the English had gradually sailed high up the 
Indus of their imaginary commerce, and to his govern- 
ment the time seemed to have come when political inter- 
ference would no longer be embarrassing, but, on the 
contrary, highly advantageous to schemes of peaceful 
trade and beneficial intercourse It was made known 
that the British rulers would be glad to be the means of 
negotiating a peace honorable to both parties, yet the 
scale was turned in favor of the Afghan, by the simul- 
taneous admission that Peshawur was a place to which 


Lahore, to make a display on the occasion of Nao Nihal Singh’s 
marriage, and of the expected visit of the English Governor-Gene- 
ral and Commander-in-Chief 

* Lieut -Col Stembach ( Punjab, p 64, 68 ) mentions that he 
had himself marched with his Sikh regiment 300 miles in twelve 
days, and that the distance had been performed by others in 
eleven 

t Mr Clerk’s Memorandum of 1842, regarding the Sikh chiefs, 
drawn up for Lord Ellenborough 

X Compare Capt Wade to Government, 3rd June, 1837, and 
Government to Capt Wade, ylh Aug, 1837 
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Dost Mahomed coaid scarcely be expected to resl^ all 
claim • Nevertheless it was said the wishes of 
Ranject Sing coaid be ascertained by Captain Wade 
and Captain Barnes could similarly inquire about the 
views of the Ameer The latter officer was formally 
invested whlth diplomatic powers f and the Idle de 
Sings or restless intrigues, of Persians and Russians, 
EooQ caused the disputes of Sikhs and Afghans to 
merge in the British scheme of reseating Shah Sbooja 
on the throne of Caabn!. At the end of a generation 
the repose of the English master of India was again 
disturbed by the rumored march of European armies i 
and their susplaons were further roused by the condnet 
of the French General Allard That officer after a 
residence of several jears to the Punjab bad been 
enabled to visit bis native coontry and be returned by 
\ny of Calcatta in the year 1836 While in France 
he had induced tu 3 government to give him a document, 
accrediting him to Runjeet Sing in caae his life 
should be endangered or in case he sbonld be refu*^ 
perraission to qait the Lahore dominions. It was un 
derstood by the English that the paper was only to be 
produced to the 'Hakarajt. in an extremity of the kind 
mentioned but General Allard himself considered that 


* GoTtmmeot to C*pt Wade, 31st July 1837 
+ GoTcmment to CapL ^ade, Jith Sept 1837 

The idea of Rauian designi 00 lodik engaged the attention 
of the Bntish Viceroy IQ 1831 (see Morray’s Rui^ert by 

Pnnsep, p i68 ), and it at the same time f>OMejted the inqoino'^ 
bnt sanguine mind of CapL Barnes, who afterirards gare the 
notion so much notonety ( See CapL Wade to CorenunenL 3rd 
Ang 1831 ) 
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Sing Atareewala, In the beginning of March 1837 
but of the Eogliah anthontles Sir Henry Fane alone ?ras 
able to attend. That able commander was ever a care 
fal observer of military means and of soldierly qualities 
he formed an estimate of the force which would be re 
qulred for the complete sabjDgation of the Pnnjab but 
at the same time he laid It down as a principle, that 
the Sutlej and the wastes of Rajpntana and Sindh 
were the best bonndaries which the English' conld have 
in the cast • The prospect of a war with the Sikhs 
was then remote, and hostile desIngs conld not with 
honor be entertained by a gnest Sir Henry Fane, 
therefore, entered heartily Into the mamagc festivities 
of Lahore, and his active mind was amused with giving 
shape to a scheme, which the Intnitive sagadty of Run 
jcet Singh had acqniesced In a pleasing to the jnst 
pride or useful vanity of Englbb soldiers. The project 
of establishing an Order of Merit similar to those dying 
exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 
among European nations, had been for some time 
entertained, and although such a system of distinction 
can bo adapted to the genius of any people, the object 


• These ticw* of Sir Henry P«ne^ may not be on record b« 
they were well known to those mbont bis Excellency HU esti 
mtte was, as I remember to bare beard from CapC Wade, 
ifjfxa tEita, «i4 hft \\vtxe Wji^ViViei'a'rwcr yeaiV ettoyt 

warfare. 

This Ttsit to Lahore vu perhaps coahtly ntefbl In enablmg 
Ueot Cd Gardes the Indefatigable Qnarter master General of the 
Bengal army to compile a detailed map of that part of the u i omij r 
and wbidi formed the C^otmdwork of aB the maps used when 
hostUities dM at Ust brui oat whh the SDcbi. 
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of the Muharaja was simply to gratify his English 
neighbors, and advantage was accordingly taken of 
Sir Henry Fane’s presence to establish the “ Order of 
the auspicious Star of the Punjab ” on a purely British 
model.<t This method of pleasing, or occupying the 
attention of the English authorities, was not unusual 
with Runjeet Singh, and he was always ready to inquire 
concerning matters which interested them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He would ask 
for specimens of, and for information about, the manu- 
facture of Sambhur salt and Malwa opium, f So early 
as 1812 he had made trial of the sincerity of his new 
allies, or had shown his admiration of their skill, by 
asking for five hundred muskets. These were at once 
furnished to him , but a subsequent request for a supply 
of fifty thousand such weapons, excited a passing sus- 
picion I He readily entered into a scheme of freighting 
a number of boats with merchandize for Bombay, and 
he was praised for the interest he took in commerce, 
until it was known that he wished the returned cargo to 
consist of arms for his infantry.§ He would have his 
artillerymen learn gunnery at Loodiana, II and he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he 
might receive some hints about the manufacture of iron 
shrapnells.^ He would inquire about the details of 

* Capt Wade to Government, 7th April, 1837 
t Capt Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan , 183X, and to 
Government, 25th Dec , 1835 

J Capt Wade to Government 32nd July, 1S36 
§ Compare Government to Capt Wade, nth Sept., 1S37 
II Capt Wade to Government, 7th Dec., 1831. 

' ^ When the restoration of Shah Sbooja was resolved on, Rnn- 

j e^t Singh sent shells to Loodiana to be looked at and commented 
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Eurofjean warfal’c, and he Soilght fcr cc^p^es 6f the pay 
tegCilaUoQS of the Indian army and of the English prac 
tice of conrts martial, and bestowed of hoYiour 

on the translator of these campHcaled &nd inapplicat)!® 
systemi ,* while, to farther aatisfy hinsSelf he would 
ask what punishment had been found an efficient sub- 
stitute for flogging t He sent a lad the rolatioa of 
one of his chiefs to learn English at th^ Eoodiana 
school, in order he said that the youth might aid him 
in his correspondence with the British Government 
which Lord William Bentink had wished to carry on 
the English tongne Instead of m Persian t s^d. he sent 
a number of young men to leam something of mediane 
at the I-oodlana dispensary which bad h««n set on foot by 
the political agent— but in order the Muharaja said that 
they might be useful tn bis battalions. § In such ways 
half serious, half idle, did Runjeet Singh endtiivor to 


on, as bung engaged in one political cause, there sbmild not be 
anyTeserre about military secrets I 

* MafoT Hoogb, who has added to tbe repatauon of the Indian 
army by his Useful pnblications, put tbe practice of coorts martial 
mto a Sikh dress for Rnojeet Singh ( Goremment to Capt \V ade 
am Notember 1834) 

t Go/emmentto Capt Wade, 18U1 May 1835, Intimating that 
solitary confinement had been found a good substitute. 

t Capt. Wade to Gorernioeni, nth ApnL 1035 Some of the 
Pnoces of India, all of whom are ever prone to snspidon wei e 
not witbont a belief that, by mtmgm English, it was designed 
to keep them b ignoraace of the real views and declarations of 
their paramoont. 

Some of these young men were employed with the farce 
raised at Peshaw nr 101939,10 enable Pnnee Tymoor to maxch 
through Khy^ ^ 
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ipgratiate himself with the representatives of a power 
he could not withstand and never wholly trusted. 

Runjeet Singh^s rejoicings over the marriage and 
youthful promise of his grandson were rudely inters 
rupted by the success of the Afghans at Jumrood, and 
the death of his able leader Hurree Singh, as has been 
already related. The old man was moved to tears 
when he heard of the fate of the only genuine Sikh 
chief of his” creation ; fr and he had scarcely vindicated 
his supremacy on the frontier, by filling the valley of 
Peshawur with troops, when the English interfered to 
embitter the short remainder of his life, and to set 
bounds to his ambition on the west, as they had already 
■done on the east and south. The commercial policy of 
the British people required that peace and industry 
should at once be introduced among the half-barbarous 
tribes of Sindh, Khorassan, and the ‘ Punjab ; and it 
was vainly sought to give fixed limits to newly-founded 
feudal governments, and to impress moderation of 
desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It was 
wished that Runjeet Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Ameers of Sindh, and the 
Chiefs of Heerat, Candahar, and Caubul should feel 
themselves secure in what they held, but incapable of 
obtaining more ; and that the restless Shah Shooja 
should quietly abandon all hope of regaining the crown 
of his daily dreams ■{• These were the views which 


^ Capt Wade to Government, r3th May, 1837, quoting Dr 
Wood, a surgeon in the British army, temporarily deputed to 
attend on Runjeet Singh and who was with his camp at Rhotas on 
this occasion 

f Compare Gove/nment to Capt. Wade, 13th Nov., 1837, and 
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Engllah Viceroy required his agents to Impress on 
[poors, Bamkzaees, and Sikhs and their Imprac 
ibillty might have quietly and harmlessly become 
Kireot, had not Rnsslt found reason and opportunity 
push her Intrigues, throngh Persia abd Toorklstan 
the banks of the Indus,* The desire 'of effecting a 
onclllatlon between Rnojeet Singh and Dost Ma 
ned induced the British Government to offer its 
diabon t the predilections of its frank and enter 
img envoy led him to seise upon the admission that 
Ameer could scarcely be expected to resign all pre 
sions to Peihawor4 The crafty chief made use of 


Bama sod capt. Wade, both of tbs soth Jsonsiy 183S. 
h nvsrdtoShidh, stsQ, the new* of Raojeet Smgb were z>ot 
1 to be pLeadog si>d the terms of his conuBoiucsdcm with the 
eecs were thought eqnlrocal, or denotabre of a ^eserTttlot^ or 
he expres<r>oQ of a rlghlhe did cot poesess. (Goremment to 
It. Wftde, fl5th Sept., and i jth Nor, 1837 ) 

* Witfaoot refereace to the settled pobey of Rossii, or to what 
may always hare thought of the rlitcaJ se p p ort which Eng 
Igireato Persia and Torkey against her power the presence 
jqmnng agenti In Khormtsaq and Tooridstan, nod the pro- 
uive exteosioo of the British Indian dominion, most hare pot 
00 the alert. If they did not fin her with reasonable sospidona 
f Goremment to Capt. Wade, 31st Joly 1837 
t These prodUectioas of Sir Alex. Bomes, and the hopes 
oded on them by Dost Mahomed, were tnffioently ootonons to 
se m personal comtronicatroa wHhthat rahiable poioeer of the 
gllsh and his strong wish to recorer Fesbawnr at least for 
)ltan Mahomed Iflian, Is distinctly stated In bis own words, In 
Sion’s /oanwyj (uL 433 ). The Wea of tsking the dmnet from 
Sikhs, either for Dost Hshomed or hts brothers, is moreover 
larent from Sir Alex. Barnes' pobGshed letters, of 5tb OcL 
[7 and ?6th Jan and 15th March, 1638 ( Pafliamentary Pap^ 
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this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship was 
courted, to try and secure himself against the only 
power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs , and 
he renewed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a 
Russian emissary, with the view of intimidating the 
English into the surrender of Peshawur, and into a gua- 
rantee against Runjeet Singh, Friendly assurances to 
the Candahar brothers, and a bint that the Sikhs were 
at liberty to march on Caubul, would have given Dost 
Mahomed a proper sense of his insignificance ;* but 
the truth and the importance of his hostile designs 
wgre both believed or assumed by the British Govern- 
ment, while the rumors of northern invasion were 
eagerly received and industriously spread by the van- 
quished Princes of India, and the whole country vi- 
brated with the hope that the uncongenial domination 
of the English was about to yield to the ascendancy of 
another and less dissimilar race f The recall of Captain 

J839 ), from the Government replies of remark and caution, dated 
20th Jan , and especially of 27th April, 1838, and from Mr Mas- 
son’s statements {Journeys., ui 423, 448) Mr Masson himself 
thought It would be but justice to restore the district to Sooltan 
Mohamed Khan, while Moonshee Mohun Lai ( Life of Dost Moho- 
thed, 1 257, &c ) represents the Ameer to have thought that the 
surrender of Peshawur to his brother, would have been more 
prejudicial to his interests than its retention by the Sikhs 

* Such were Capt Wade’s views, and they are sketched in his 
letters of the 15th May, and 28th Oct , 1837, with reference to 
commercial objects, although the line of policy may not have been 
steadily adhered to, or fully developed 

+ The extent to which this feeling was prevalent is known to 
those who were observers of Indian affairs at the time, and it is 
dwelt upon m the Governor- General’s minute of the 20th Aug , 

1839 


1 
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Bame* from CaubDl gave spacloosneas to the wjldert 
statements j the advantage of sinking some great 
blow became more and more obvfoos for the sake 
of consistency it was rieccssary to maintain peace 
on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to make a 
triumphant progress tbroogh Central Asia andi to 
leave Shah Shooja as a dependent Prince on bis 
ancestral throne. The conception was bold and perfect f 
and had it been steadily adhered to, the whD?e project 
would have eminently answered the ends Intended, and 
would have been in every way, worthy of the English 
name.* 

In the beginning of J1838 the Governor General did 
not contemplate the restoration of Shah Shooja 'f bnt 
ID four months the scheme was adopted, and In May of 
that year Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Konjeet 
Siogh to unfold the views of the British Govemmentt 


♦ The GoTenwr-G«ier*I*« muiotfl of 12th May, 1838, and bn 
dedararKni of the m October of tbe saae jWt mar be referred 
to as tommiDg op tbe vtevf which iturved the EritUh Gowomest 
CD tbeocc&jicm Both were pobltihed by order of Fnilitnient In 
March, rgjpL 

+■ Goremincnt to Capt Wsde, 20th Jaonarjr 1858. 
t Tbe proximite cotae of the resoDotion to leato re Sbsb 
Shooji, ■wtf, of cooree, the prefercoce giren by Do*t Mihomed lo 
e Fenian and Raman orer a British alJiance, the immedUle 
object of depotiag Sir W Macnaghten to IjUkoo, was to make 
Kaojeet Singh as macbupossihle a party to the policy ado|ita<L 
( See, among other Icttcrt, Government to CipL Wade ijih May,. 
1838) The depotaocn crossed mto the Ponjab at Rooper on tie 
20th May It remained same timo at Adeenanaggar and after 
wards went to Lahora The first faterriow with Ronjeet Singh 
■was CD the 31st ilay the last on the 13th July Sir Wfliiam 
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The Muharaja grasped at the first idea which presented 
Itself, of making use of the Shah at the head of /'?c 
armies, with the proclaimed support of the paramount 
power m India , but he disliked the complete view of 
tre scheme, and the active co-operation of his old allies. 
It chafed him that he was to resign all hope of Shikar- 
poor, and that he was to be inclosed within the iron 
atms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up his 
camp at Adcenuggur, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to 
Simlah and it was not until he was told the expedition 
v’ould be undertaken whether he chose to share in it or 

V 

not, that he assented to a modification of his own treaty 
with Shah Shooja, and that the triple alliance was 
formed for the subversion of the power of the Baruk- 
/aec: The English, on their part, insisted on a double 

Macnac:hten rccrossed the Sutlej at Loodiana on the 15th July 
and on that and the follnv mg day h^^rranged with Shah Shooja 
in person the terms of his restoration 

Two months before the deputation waited upon Runjeet Singh, 
he had visited Jummoo for apparently the first time in his life, 
and the same may be regarded as the last in which the worn-nut 
Prince tasted of unalloyed happiness Golab Singh received his 
sovereign %vith every demonstration of loyaltv*, and, bowing to the 
Muharaja’s feet, he laid before him presents woith nearly forty 
thousand pounds, saying he was the humblest of his slaves, and 
the most grateful of those on whom he had heaped favors 
Runjeet Singh shed tears, but afterwards pertinently observed 
that, in Jummoo, gold might be seen where formerly there was 
nought but stones ( Major Mackeson’s letter to Capt. Wade, 
3tst Marchj 1838) 

*■ That Runjeet Singh was told he would be left out if he did 
not choose to come in, does not appear on public record. It was, 
however the only convincing argument used during the long 
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invasion of Afghanistan first, becanse the Ameers of 
Sindh disliked a proffered treaty of alliance or depen 
dence, and they coaid conveniently bo coerced as tribu 
taries by Shah Shooja on his ivay to Candahar and 
secondly becaasc it was not deemed prudent to place 
the ex King m the hands of Runjeet Singh, who might 
be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for British 
objects.* It was therefore arranged that the Shah 
hiCQSelf should march by way of Shlkarpoor and Quetta 
irblle his son moved on Caubul by the road of Pesha 
wur and at tha head of a force provided by the Muha 
raja of the Punjab. The British force assembled at 
Feeroipoor towards the close of 1 838 and further eclat 


ductusions, 4fld I thuik Major MarJEUDa vu made the bearer of 
ttae oecuge to that effect 

* Compare the Goremor Geeerals mioute of rath of Mat 
183S, and ba lastrtkctioiis to 6tr WTUiain BtUenaghten of the 15th 
of the same mooth Roejeec Slogh was amdoos to get sometbtag 
UstTog tod tangible as his share of the profit of the expeditioo, 
tod be wanted JeUalabad, as there seemed to be a difficdltr 
xbOQt Sbibirpoor The MahAraje got, indeed, a subsidy of t«o 
hoodred thoosaod ropeci a year from the for the use of bis 
troops a cOnceuioD which did not altogether satisfy the Goremor 
General (see letter to Sir WUUam Mioiaghleji, and July 1638), 
and the article became, m fact, a dead lettec. 

The idee of creetieg e fneadly power In A^hamsten, by 
gnidiDg Ronjeet Siogb open Ceobnl, seems to here been aenoosly 
entertained, end it was e scheme which promised many solid 
advantages Compare the Goremor Generali mlmitc, iTtb 
May 183S, the anthor's abitimct of whkh differs somewhat from 
the copy printed by ordsr of Parijament in 1839, and Mr Masson 
{/omru^s iii. 487 4S8 ) who refers to a commonicarion for Sic 
Winiam Macnaghien on the snbject. For the treaty about the 
restoratioD of Shah Shooji, sec Appendix Xiy 
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was given to the opening of a memorable campaign, by 
an interchange of hospitalities between the English 
Viceroy and the Shikh Ruler.^r^ Ostensibly Runjeet 
Singh had reached the summit of his ambition , he was 
acknowledged to be an arbiter in the fate of that empire 
which had tyrannised over his peasant forefathers, and 
he was treated with he greatest distinction by the 
foreign par^mounts of India* but his health had become 
seriously impaired , he felt that he was in truth fairly in 
collision with the English, and he became indifferent 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into 
which he had entered. Shazada Tyraoor marched 
from Lahore in January, 1S39, accompanied by Colonel 
Wade as the British representative , but it was with 
difficulty the stipulated auxiliary force was got together 
at Peshawar, and although a considerable army at last 
encamped in the valley, the commander, the Muharaja’s 
grandson, thwarted the negotiations of Prince Tymoor 
and the English agent, endeavoring to gain friends 

At one of the several meetings which took place on this 
occasion, there was an inierchange of compliments, which may be 
noticed Runjeet Singh likened the friendship of the two states to 
an apple, the red and vellow colors of which were, he said, so 
blended, that although the semblance was twofold, the reality was 
one Lord Auckland replied that the Muharaja’s simile was very 
happy, inasmuch as red and yellow were the national colors of 
the English and Sikhs respectively , to which Runjeet Singh 
rejoined in the same strain that the comparison was indeed in 
every way appropriate, for the friendship of the two powers was, 
like the apple, fair and delicious The translations were given m 
English and Oordoo with elegance and emphasis by Sir William 
Macnaghten and Fukeer Uzeezooddeen, both of whom were 
masters, although m different ways, of language, whether written 
or spoken. j 
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for Lahore rather than for the proclaimed 5orcrcIgn of 
the Afghani.# Raojeet Singh's health continaed to 
decline. He heard of the fall of Candabar In A pril and 
the delay at that place may have served to cheer his 
vexed spirit with the hope that the English would yet 
be baffled , but he died on the 37th of June;, at the age 
of fifty nine, before the capture of Ghumec and the occu 
pation of Caubul and the forcing of the Kljyber Pats 
with the aid of his own troops, placed the seal of success 
on a campaign In which he was an unwilllDg sharer 
Runjeet Singh found the Punjab a waning confe- 
deracy A prey to the factions of Its chiefs, pressed by 
the Afghans and the hCabarattas^ and ready to sub- 
mit to English turpremacy He consolidated the nu 
meroot petty ftitet Into a kingdom, be wiested from 
Caubul the fairest of Its provinces, and be gave the 
poteof Eugllih no cause for Interference. Ke found 
the mflitary array of his country a mass of horsemen 
bravo indeed but Ignorant of war as an art, and he 
left It muttering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers 
fifty thousand well armed yeomanry and mflltfa and 
more than three hundred piece* of cannon for the field 
His rule wat founded on the feelings of a people, but 
it Inovlved the joint action of the necessary pnncfples 
of military order and territorial extentfon , and when 
a limit had been let to Sikh dominion and his own 


• S«e, amoog other letter*, C*pt W»de to Gewemment r3th 
Aog., 1859. For tome ititcrcfting detail* rtffirdiog Cap Wade** 
militaiT proceeding*, Lieot Barrt pahhihed Jettm*! and 
tortbedrploniatichmorT »o toipeak, of hi* mimon, m Mooaihee 

Shahafflat Alee'i BitXs mnd Afghans, 
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coraftiandmg genius was no more, the vital spirit of 
his, race began to consume itself m domestic conten- 
tions + 

When Runjeet Singh was Lord Auckland’s host at 
Lahore and Amritsir, his utterance was difficult, and 
the power of his body feeble , he gradually lost the 
use of hiS speech, and of the faculties of his mind , and, 
before his death, the Rajas of Jummoo had usurped to 
themselves the whole of the functions of Government, 
which the absence of Nao Nihal Singh enabled them 
to do with little difficulty The army was assembled, 
and a litter, said to contain the dying Muharaja, was 
carried along the extended line Dhian Singh was 


^ In 1831, CapL Murray estimateif the Sikh revenue at little 
more than 2j millions sterling, and the army at 82,000 men, m 
eluding 15,000 were regular infantrv and 376 guns ( Murray's 
Stu£-/i, hy Frinsep, p 185,186) In the same year Capt 
Burnes ( Travel, 1 289 291), gives the revenue at 2^ millions, 
and the army at 75,090, including 25,000 regular infantry Mr 
Masson 1 430) gives the same revenue, but fixe^ the 

army at 70,000 men, of whom 20,000 were disciplined This may 
be assumed as an estimate of 1838, when Mr Masson returnea 
from Caubul In 1S43 Lieut -Col Stembach {Punjab, p 58) 
states the army to have amounted to 110,000 men, of whom 

70.000 were regulars The returns procured fot Government m 
m 1844, and which cannot be far wrong, show that there were 
upwards of 40,000 regularly drilled infantry, and a force of about 

125.000 men in all, maintained with about 375 guns or field carn- 
ages Compare the Calciftta Review, 111 176 , Dr Maegregor’s 

Sikhs, 11 86, and Major Smith’s Reigning Family of Lahore, 
appendices, p xxxvii for estimates, correct 19 some particulars, 
and moderate in others 

For a statement of the Lahore revenues, see Appendix J^XII , 
and for a list of the Lahore army, see Appendix XKUL 
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asaldaolu in bli mournfal attentions, he seemed to 
take orders as If from his departing sovereign, and 
from time to time, daring the solemn procession be 
made knoiTD that Ranjeet Sing deelared the Prince 
Kbarmk Singh hla succeaso**, and himself Dblan Singh 
the vuzeer or minister of the kingdom • The sol 
dfery acquiesced in silence, and the British Gcvemment 
was perhaps more iincere than the Sikh people In the 
congratulations offered agreeable to custom to the new 
and unworthy master of the Punjab, t 


* Mr Qerirt memcmmdoiti of 1843 for I^ord RUcnboroogh, 

t Mioy dcjcnption* of Hrmjcflt Smgh’a peiwn and nunner* 
haTO been written, of which the follest is perhsps ihsi m Priasep’s 
edidon of Marrsy’i Lifty p. 178, while Capi. Oshome^i Cwrt 
Camp, sad Cot LswreoceN AAtn^irtr tn iJu 
coottiQ rasoy lUnttzatTre loaches tod anecdotes. The only good 
likeness of the Moharaje which has been pnbhihed, is that taken 
by the Hott Miss Eden and it, etpcdaDy m the ongmal drtwmg 
IS true and expretsrre. Roojeet Smgh wu of small statnre. 
When yocDg he was deiieroas Jo all manly excrascs, hot m hu 
old sge be became weak and mclmed to crTptiIeiK7 He lost an 
eye when a child by the imaH-poi, and the most marked charsc 
tenfUc of his mental powers was a broad and massire forehead, 
which the ordmary portraits ^ not show 
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FROM THE DEATH OF MUHARAJA RTJNJEET SINGB^ 
TO THE DEATH OF VUZEER JOWAHIR SINGH 

1839—1845. 

* 

Xkimak Stngh^s mwer murped hy his son Nao Nikal 
Singh — Lieut, -Colonel Wade and Mr. Clerl. — Nao 
Nihal Singh and the Najas of Jimmoo, — The death 
of Khurrul Singh — The death of Nao Nihal Singh. 
— Sher Singh proclaimed Muharaga, but the authority 
of sovereign assumed hy the mother of Nao Nihal Singh 
— Shei Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to 
power — The army assumes a voice in affairs, and 
becomes an organized political body — The Nnglish 
willing to interfere — The JEnglish undervalue the Sikln 
— The Sikhs in Tibet — opposed by the Chinese, and 
restrained by the English — The Eiglish in Caubul — 
General Polloclds campaign — The Sindhanwala and 
Jumnioo families — The death of Sher Singh • — The 
death of Raja Bhian Singh. — Lhuleep Singh proclaimed 
Muharaja with Seer a Singh as Vuzeer — Unsuccesful 
insurrections — Pundit Julia’s proceedings and views. 
— Seer a Singh expelled and slain — Joioahir Singh 
nominated Vuzeer. — Golab Singh submits — Peshawura 
Singh in rebellion — Jowahir Singh put to death by the 
Army 

The imbecile Khurruk Singh was acknowledged as the 
master of the Punjab , but Sher Singh, the reputed 
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son of the deceased King at once urged hxj superior 
claims or merits on the attention of the British Vice 
roy • and Nao Nlhal Singh the real offispnng of the 
titular sovereign, hastened from Peshawar to take apoq 
himself the duties of ruler The Pnncc, a youth of 
aghtecn was m his heart opposed to the proclaimed 
minister and the Rajas ofjammoo bat the ascendancy 
of one Cheit Smgh over the weak mind of ^e Maha 
raja, and Kharrak Slog's own desire of resting upon 
the influence of the Bntuh agent, induced the two par 
ties to coalesce, first for the destruction of the minion, 
and afterwards for the reraovaJ of Colonel Wade. That 
officer had stood high with Runjeet Singh as a Uberal 
constroer of Sikh rights, or as one who would care 
fall> show how a collision with the English was to be 
avoided be had steadily refused to make Dhian Singh 
the mediaffl of hts commanications with the old Maha 
raja he had offended the heir apparent b} unccremoni 
oosly accusing him of machination with Afghan chiefs 
and In the eyes of the SiLbs he was pledged to Khur 
rnk Singh at all hatards by the prominent part he had 
taken in the meetiag at Rooper before noticed. His 
presence was thus disliked and his interference dreaded 
by men not inchned to wholly yield themselves to 
English counsels and yet accustomed to sec the 
* OoTcnuneot to Mr Clark, latb July 1839. Mr Clerk, wtio 
was for CoL Wado wlulo absent at Peahavnr teems to bire 
detained Sher Siogh^ mestenger and to hare tent bit letter 
to the Go v ernor General tomewbmt in that ordinary tpint of 
Indian correspondence, which ** tnntmlts crery thing “lor 
mfibniiation and for soch orders as may teem necetiary Lord 
Aackland hastily desired Sher Smgh to be told Khornik StOgh 
was his master 
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suggestions of the Governor-General regularly carried 
into effect by the sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Muharaja's household was rudely 
violated by the Prince and Minister at daybreak on the 
8th of October, 1839, and Cheit Singh was awakened 
from his slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces 
of his terrified master."^ The removal of Colonel Wade 
was mixed up with the passage of British troops across 
the Punjab, and had to be effected in another manner. 

The Governor-General had designed that the Anglo- 
Indian army which accompanied Shah Shooja, should 
return by way of Peshawur, instead of retracing its steps 
through the Bolan pass , and when his Lordship visited 
Runj'eet Singh at Lahore, the proposition was verbally 
conceded, although not definitively settled by an inter- 
cnange of letters.! In September, 1839, Clerk 
was sent on a mission of condolence and congratulation 
to the new Muharaja, and to finally arrange about the 
return of Lord Keane with the stormers of Ghuznee. 
The Prince and Minister were each conscious of their 
mutual enmity, and secret design of grasping supre- 
macy, but they were even more averse to the presence 


Golab Singh was perhaps the most prominent and resolute 
actor in this tragedy, although his brother and Nao Nihal Singh 
were both present Col Wade was desired to express to the 
Lahore Court the regret of the British Government that such a 
scene of violence should have occurred ( Government to Col 
Wade, 28th Oct 1839), and similarly Mr Clerk had been qirected 
to explain to Khurruk Singh the disapprobation with which the 
English viewed the practice of suttee with reference to what had 
taken place at his father’s funeral ( Government to Mr. Clerk, 
20th Aug 1839 ) 

t Government to Mr Clerk, 20th Aug 1839 


i A C 
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of a Bntisn army In the heart of the Panjab than to one 
hovering In a diatant IroDtler It might be used to 
take part rrith one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned against both in favor of the contemned Kharruk 
Singh but the passage of the troops could not be 
wholly refased, and they therefore urged a march by the 
dlfEcult route of Dcra IsmaecI Khan and they succeeded 
m fixing upon a line which prudently avoided the capi 
tal and also m obtaining a premature assurance that an 
English force should not again march through Sikh 
country* The chiefs were pleased with the new En 
glisb negotiator as all have ever been with that prompt 
and approved functionary Something is always ex 
pected from a change and when a return mission was 
deputed to Simlab It was wishpered that Colonel Wade 
had made hlmselfpersonally objectioDable to those who 
^ exerdse sway at Lahore and the complaint was re 
peated to Lord Keane, when be quitted his army fora 
few days to visit the Muharaja-t In the month of No- 
vember (1S39) Colonel Wade was himself at the Sikh 
metropolis on his way from Caubul but Khurmk Singh 
was kept at distance 00 pretence of devotional observ 
ances lest he should throw himself on the protection of 
one behved to be Ill-dlspoed towards those who sought 
his life or his virtual relinquishment of power t 


* Mr Clerk to Goreninient, 14U1 SepL. 1839 Tbc Goremor 
General wu not ubtfied that a land of pledge bod been gi^en 
that BnUih troops sboold not again cross the Punjab ( Gorem 
Toeot to Mr Clerk i 4 tb Oct. 1839.) 

t See, pamculariy GoremmeDt to CeJ Wade, a9tb Jan 1840, 
and CoL Wade to Goreniaicnt lit April 1840. 

t Compare Moonsbee Shabamat Alee 3 SiiJks and J/g^«tns p 
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A portion of the British array of invasion had even- 
tually to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that 
Shah Shooja could not maintain himself without sup- 
port. The wants of regular forces are manifold, and a 
supply of stores and ammunition had to be collected for 
transmission to Caubul on Colonel Wade’s resumption 
of his duties at Loodiana, towards the end of 1839. 
It was desired to send a regiment of Sepoys as a guard 
with the convoy, but the Sikh Minister and heir-appa- 
rent urged that such could not be done under the terms 
of the agreement concluded a few months previously 
Their aversion to their old English representative was 
mixed up with the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view 
of discrediting Colonel Wade. The Governor-General 
was justly impressed with the necessity of keeping open 
the straight road to Caubul, and he yielded to the wishes 
of the Lahore factions and removed his agent, but not 
before Dhian Singh and the Prince had despaired of 
effecting their object, and had allowed the convoys 
bristling with bayonets, to proceed on its way^ In the 


543, &c , and some remarks in a note, p 545 , about the English 
policy generally towards Khurruk Singh, which note may safely 
be held to be Col Wade’s own Doubtless had Col Wade conti- 
nued to enjoy the complete confidence or support of the Governor- 
General, the subsequent history of the Punjab would have been 
different from, if not better than that which all have mtnessed 
So much may the Bntish representative effect at an Indian court, 
without directly interfering, provided he is at once firm, judicious 
and well-informed 

* The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, 
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beginning of April 1840, Mr Clerk snccecded to the 
charge of the British relations with the Ponjab and 
independent of his general qualifications he was the 
pcrsoD best suited to the reqniremcnts of the time for 
the very reason which rendered the agency of Colonel 
Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve Sindh 
and to invade Afghanistan now rendered that of Mr 
Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of the 
English 10 India. Both officers had the confidence of 
the 0^ facto Sikh rulers of the time, and all their recom 
mendations were held to be given in a spirit of good 
will towards the Government of the Punjab as well 
as In obedience to the dictates of Bntish interests. 

The Sikh Prince and the English Viceroy had tbos 
each accomplished the objects of the moment On the 
one hand the Maharaja was overawed by the vigor 
and success of his aspiring SOD, and on the other the 
Punjab was freely opened to the passage of British 
troops, in support of a policy which connected the west 
of Europe with the sooth of Asia by an unbroken 
chain of alliances. The attention of eadh party was 
next turned to bther matters of near concern, and the 
English recurred to their lavontc scheme of navi 
gating the Indus, and forming an entrepot on that 
nver which should at once become the ceutro of a vast 
traffic.* The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats 

which made him the more desirotu of hanng an agent on the 
frontier at once approred of by himself and sgreeable to the 
Sithi Le to the inflaentaal parttci for the time being at IjJiore 
( Government to CoL Wade, 19th Jan. 1840) 

• Goremment to Mr Clcri^ 4th May 1840. The esubhsh 
pent of a great of trade was a prin feature of the 
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which used the channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and 
in 1839 the Sikhs deferred to the changing views of their 
allies, and put the duty on the goods themselves, accord- 
ing to an assumed ad valorem scale, instead of on the 
containing vessels.^^^ This scheme inevitably gave rise to 
a system of search and detention, and in June, 1840, the 
tolls upon the boats were again re-imposed, but at re- 
duced rates^ and with the omission of such as contained 
grain, wood, and liraestone.t But in spite of every 
government endeavor, and of the adventitious aid of 
large consuming armies, the expectation of creating an 
active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly because Smdh and Afghanistan 
are, in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and 
are inhabited by half savage races, with few wants and 
scanty means , and partly because a large capital has for 
ages been embarked in the land trade which connects 
the north of India with the south, which traverses the 
old principalities of Rajpootana and the fertile plains of 
Malwa, and which gives a livelihood to the owners of 
numerous herds of camels and black cattle. To change 

scheme Tor opening the navigation of the Indus ( Government 
to Capt Wade, Sth Sept 1836) 

* Mr Clerk to Government, 19th May and l^th Sept 1839, 
and Government to Mr Clerk, 20th Aug 1839 agree- 

ment Itself, see Appendix XV 

t Mr Clerk to Government, 5th May, and r5th July, 1840 
For the agreement itself, see Appendix XVI Subsequently, idle 
discussions occasionally arose with local authorities, as to whether 
bamboos were wood, and whether rice was comprehended under 
the technical term “ gram,” which it is not in India. Similarly 
the limited meaning of “ corn ” in England has perhaps, given 
nse to the modem plirase “ bread-stuffs.” 
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the established economy of prudent merchanti most be 
the work of time In a country long subject to political 
commotion and the idea of forming an emporium by 
proclamation savours more of Eastern vanity than of 
English sense and soberness.* 

Nao Nihal Singh fi great aim was to destroy or to 
reduce to Insignificance the potent Raja of Juramoo 
V, ho wished to engross the whole power of the state, 
and who jointly held Ludakb and the hill principalities 
between the Ravee and Jehlum In fief besides numerous 
estates in various parts of the Punjab. He took 
advantage of the repeated dilatoriness of the Mondee 
and other Rajpoot chiefs around Kanggra in paying 
their itipalated tribute, to move a large force Into the 
eastern hills and the resistance his troops experienced 
amid mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the con 
tinuous dispatch of relnforccroenL His design was 
to place a considerable army immediately to the north 
east of Jammoo to be ready to co-operate with the 
I troops which could reach that place in a few marches 
from Lahore. The commanders cbosen were the 
skilful General Ventura and the ardent young chief Ajeet 
Singh Slndhanwala, neither of whom bore good will 
towards Raja Dhlan Singh. f The plans of the youthful 

*■ NorarthelcM the eryenmeat wa* reppeated la 1846, on the 
onoexaboa of the Jaltmdbor Dooab, wbeo it was bopied, bat 
equally m vain, that Hosbeearpoor might taddenly become a 
centre of exchange. Etstt part of I txiia bean ran ota maria of 
the onree lri ed hopes of sanguine indlndoals with r ef eren ce to 
the expected benefits of Eoglifh sway which diffuses radeed some 
moral as wen as material bleumgs bot which most effect its 
woric by flow and Uboriotts means. 

t Compare Mr Clerk to Government, fith^Sepb iftta 
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Prince thus seemed in ever}^ way well devised for 
placing the Rajas in his grasp, but his attention was 
distracted by disputes with the English authorities 
about the limits of the expanding dominion of Lahore 
and of the restored empire of Caubul, and by a direct 
accusation not only of encouraging turbulent refugees 
from Shah Shooja’s power, but of giving friendly 
assurances to Dost Mohamed Khan, who was then pre- 
paring for that inroad which fluttered the English 
authorities in Khorassan, and j^et paved the way for 
tlie surrender of their dreaded enemy Shah Shooja 
claimed all places not specified in the treaty, or not 
directly held by Lahore , nor can it be denied that the 
English functionaries about the Shah were disposed to 
consider old Doorannee claims as more valid than the 
new nehts of Sikh conquerors ; and thus the P/tiwiwor 
of Peshawur, which the Punjab government further 
maintained to have been ceded in form by the Shah 
separately in 1S34, as well as by the treaty of 1838, 
was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along the 
banks of its dividing river.# Intercepted papers were 
produced, bearing the seals of Nao Nihal Singh, and 
promising pecuniary aid to Dost Mahomed , but the 
charge of treachery was calmly repelled, the seals were 
alleged to be forgeries and the British Agent for the 
Punjab admitted that it was not the character of the 
free and confident Sikhs to resort to secret and traitor- 
ous conespondence.t The Barukzaee chief, Sooltan 


* See particularly Sir Wm Macnaghten to Government, 28th 
Feb and rzth March, 1840 

t Government to Mr Clerk, ist Oct 1840, and Mr. Clerk to 
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Mahomed Khan was however made to lead as pn 
soners to Loodlana the Ghfljaec rebels who had sought 
an asylum In his fief of Kohat, near Feshawur and ' 
whose near presence disturbed the antagonistic rule of 
the arbitrary Shah and his moderate English allies.* 

Nao Nibal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 
danger which threatended him on the side of England 
and to be on the eve of reduang the overgrown power 
of h/s grandfathers favorites. At the same time the 
end of the Muharajas life was evidently approaching 
and althongh his decline was credibly declared to have 
been hastened by dmgs as well as by nnfillal harshness, 
there was none who cared for a ruler so feeble and un 
worthy Kharruk Stngb at last died on the 5th Novem 
ber 1840 prematurely old and care worn at the age of 
thirty-eight and Nao Nlhal Singh became a King tn 
name as well as in powtr but tbe same day daailed 
him with a crown and deprived him of life. He had 
performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of his lather 
and ho was passing under a covered gateway with the 
eldest son of Golab Singh by his side, when a portion of 
the structure fell aod killed the raimsteris nephew on the 
spot, and so seriously Injured the Pnnee, that he became 
senseless ot the time, aod expired dunng the night It 

IS not positively known that the Rajas of Jummoo thus 


Gorernment, 9 tb Dec. 1840 Compare bowrer, Col- Stenibacb 
(Pio»7*A,p 73 ), *tAtes that tbe Prince was rotumg Nepal fl* 
woUa* Conbol to a«i bim m expelling the Engliih /orgetfal 
that Nao Nlhal Singh'* firat object wai to make himself matter of 
the Ptmjab by dcJtroymg the Jomoo Ra}ai. 

Government to Mr Clerk, lath Oct and Mr Clerk to 
Goremment, 14 May icth Sept.,and 34th Oct^iSAo. 
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designed to remove Nao Nihal Singh , but it is difficult 
to acquit them of the cn^e, and it is certain that they 
were capable of committing it. Self-defence is the only 
palliation, for it is equrilly certain that the Prince was 
compassing their degradation, and, perhaps, their de- 
struction.<t Nao Nihal Singh was killed in his twen- 
tieth year , he promised to be an able and vieorous 
ruler, and. had his life been spared, and had not En- 
glish policy partly forestalled him, he would have found 
an ample field for his ambition in Sindh, in Afghanistan, 
and beyond the Hindoo Koosh ,'and he might perhaps, 
at last, have boasted that the inroads of Mehmood and 
of Tymoor had been fully avenged by the aroused 
peasants of India 

The good-natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, wes re- 
garded by the Sikb Minister and by the British Agent 
as the only person who could succeed to the sovereignty 
of the Punjab , and as he was absent from Lahore when 
the Muharaja oied and his son was killed, Dhian Singh 
concealed the latter circumstance as long as possible, to 
give Sher Singh time to collect his immediate friends , 
and the English representative urged him by message 
to maintain good order along the frontier, as men's 

t 

Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and loth Nov 
1840, who further, in his memorandum of 1842, drawn up for Lord 
Ellenborougb, mentions Gen Ventura’s opinion that the fall of 
the gateway was accidental Lieut -Col Steinbach, Punjab (p 
24), and Major Rezgmn^ Fa??nly of Lahove (p 35, &.c ), 

mav be quoted as giving some particulars, the latter on the 
authority of an eye-witness, a European adverturer, known as 
Capt Gardner, who was present a part of the time, and whose 
testimony is unfavo^;able to Raja Dhian Singh 

!•> 

do 
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minds were Hkcly to bo excited by what had taken 
place.* Bat Shcr SIngfl paternity was more than 
doubtful he possessed no commanding and few popalar 
qualities the Pajas of Jummoo were odious to the 
majority of the Sikh chiefs , and thus Chnnd Kour the 
widow of Khurruk Singh and the mother of the slain 
Pnnee, assumed to herself the functions of regent or 
ruler somewhat unexpectedly Indeed but till unopposed 
at the moment by those whom she had surprised She 
was supported by several men of reputation but mainly 
by the Slndhanwala family which traced to a near and 
common ancestor with Ronject Singh, The lady her 
self talked of adding to the claims of the y outhful Heera 
Singh by adopting blm as be bad really If not 
formally been adopted by the old Muharaja. She fur 
ther distracted the factions by declaring that her daogh 
ter in law was pregnant and one party tried to gam 
her over by suggesting a marriage with Sher Singh an 
alliance which she spumed and the other more reason 
ablv proposed Uttur Singh SindbanwaJa as a suitable 
partner for she might have taken an honored station 
In household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom In the north west of India. But the widow of 
the Muharaja loudly asserted her own right to supremo 
power and after a few weeks the government was stated 
to be composed tat of the Maee,” 'o? ^ Mother 
pre-eminently as sovereign or as regent for the ex 
pected offspring of Nao NIhal Singh , 2d of Sher Singh 
as vicegerent, or as president of the council of state 


• Compare Mr Clerk to Gorenunent, 7 tli Nor 1840, and also 
Mr Clerk’s Memorandam of 184a. 
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and 3d, of Dhain Singh as vu7eer, or executive minis- 
ter, The compromise was a mere temporary expedient 
and Dhain Singh and Sher Singh soon afterwards be- 
gan to absent themselves for varying periods from 
Lahore : the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with 
which he was familiar, would show to all that his aid 
was essential to the government , and the other, or 
indeed both of them, to silently take measures for 
gaining over the army with promises of donatives and 
increased pay, so that force might be resorted to as a 
fitting time But the scorn with which Sher Shingh’s 
hereditary claim was treated made the minister doubtful 
whether a more suitable instrument might not be neces- 
sary, and the English authorities were accordingly re- 
minded of what -perhaps they have never known, viz. 
that Ranee Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of 
Runjeet Singh, had borne to him a son named Dhuleep, 
a few months before the conferences took place about 
reseating Shah Shooja on the throne of Caubul.^ 

The British Viceroy did not acknowledge Maee 
Chund Kour as the undoubted successor of her husband 
and son, or as the sovereign of the country , but he 
treated her government as one de facto, so far as to 
carry on bussiness as usual through the accredited Agents 
of either power. The Governor- General’s anxiety for 
preservation of order in the Punjab was nevertheless 

* Compare Mr Clerk to Government, of -dates between the 
loth Nov 1840, and ad Jan 1841, inclusive, particularly of the 
nth and 24th Nov and nth Dec, besides those specified It 
seems almost certain that the existence of the boy Dhuleep was 
not before known to the British authorities. 
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ccmaldcrtible , and It was increased by the state of 
affairs Id Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost Ma 
homed and the resolution of meeting him with English 
means alone, rendered the despatch of additional troops 
necessary, and before Khuirok Singh a death three 
thousand men bad reached Fccroipoor on their way to 
CaubuL* The progress of this strong brigade was not 
delayed by the contentions at Lahore, it pnrsued its 
march without Interruption, and on its arrival at Pesha 
wur it found Dost hlahomed a prisoner instead of a 
victor The ejc Ameer journeyed through thfc Punjab 
escorted by a relieved bngade, and although Sber 
Singh was then laying siege to the citadel of Lahore, 
the original prudence of fixing a route for British troops 
clear of tbe Sikh capital and the complete subjugation 
of the Mahometan tnbes left the English commander 
unaware of the struggle going on, except from ordinary 
reports and new8-writers.t 

The English Government made Indeed no declaration 
with regard to the I-ahoro succession but it was be- 
lieved by all that Shcr Singh was looked upon as the 
proper representative of the kingdom and the advisers 
of Maee Chund Kour soon found that they could not 
withstand the spedous claims of the Prince and the 
commanding inflncncc of the British name, without 
throwing themselves wholly of the support of Raja 


• Goveroment to Mr Oerk, irt and ad Nor 1840, and other 
letters to and from that frmctiooaiy 

t The retoraing brigade was commanded by the vetertm CoL 
XVheeler whose name U f a mi liar to the pobUc in connection both 
with Afghan and Sflth wan. 
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Dfaian Singh. That chief was at one time not un- 
willing to be the sole minister of the Muharanee, and 
the more sagacious Golab Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in a female 
rule, which might not attend the direct sway of a Prince 
of average understanding, inclined to favoritism, and 
pledged to Sikh principles. But the Maee’s coun- 
cillors would not consent to be thrown wholly into the 
shade, and Dhian Singh thus kept aloof, and secretly 
assured Sher Singh of his support at a fitting time, 
The Prinjce, on his part, endeavored to sound the 
English Agent as to his eventual recognition, and he 
was satisfied with the reply, although he merely re- 
ceived an assurance that the allies of thirty-two years 
wished to see a strong government in the Punjab * 

' Sher Singh had, with the Minister’s aid, gained over 
some divisions of the army, and he believed that all 
would declare for him if he boldly put himself at their 
head The eagerness of the Prince, or of his immediate 
followers, somewhat precipitated measures , and when 
he suddenly appeared at Lahore on the 14th January, 
1841, he found that Dhian Singh had not arrived from 
Jummoo, and that Golab Singh would rather fight for 
the Muharanee, the acknowledged head of the state, than 
tamely become a party on compulsion to His ill-arranged 
schemes But Sher Singh was no longer his own 
master, and the impetuous soldier}^ at once proceeded to 
breach the citadel Golab Singh in vain urged some 
delay, or a suspension of hostilities , but on the i8th 


* See Mr Clerk’s letters to Government of Dec. 1840 and Jan 
i84ti generally, particularly that of the 9th Jan. 


O 
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January Dhian Sfngh and most of the prindpal chiefs 
bad arrived and ranged themseJves on one aide or the 
other A compromite took place, the Maec was olit 
wardly treated with every honour and largo estates 
were conferred upon her, but Sher Singh was pro 
claimed Muharaja of the Punjab, Dhian Singh was de 
dared once more to be vuzeer of the state, and the pay 
of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee per 
mensem The Sindhanwalas felt that they must be 
obnoxious to the new ruler , and Uttar Singh and 
Ajeet Singh took early measnres to effect their escape 
from the capital and eventually into the British ter 
rltories but Lehna Singh the other principal member 
remained with the division of the army which be com 
manded in the bills of Kooloo and Moodee.* 

Sher Singh bad induced the troops of the state to 
make him a King but he was unable to command them 
as soldiers or to sway them as men and they took 
advantage of bis Incapadty and of their own strength 
to wreak their vengeance upon various officers who had 
offended them and upon various regimental account 
ants and muster masters who may have defrauded them 
of tbcir pay Some houses were plundered and several 
individuals were seized and slain, A few Europeans 
had likewise rendered themselves obnoxious and Ge 
neral Court, a moderate and high minded man bad to 
fl> for his life and a brave young Englishman named 
Foulkes was cruelly put to death. Nor was this spirit 
of violence confined to the troops at the capital or to 
those in the eastern hills but it spread to Cashmecr 


See Mr Cleiti letters, of dates from 17th to joth Jan. 1841 
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and Pe‘?ha\vur , and in the former place, Meehan Singh 
the Governor was killed by the soldiery, and in the 
latter, General Avitebile was so hard pressed, that he 
was ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in 
Jellalabad It was believed at the time, that the 
army would not rest satisfied with avenging what it 
considered its rwn injuries , it w'as thought it might 
proceed to a general plunder or confiscation of pro- 
perty , the* population of either side of the Sutlej was 
prepared for an exten'-ue commotion, and the wealthy 
merchants of Amntsir prophesieil the pillage of their 
warehouses, and w'ere clamorous for British protection, 
Slier Singh shrunk witlnn himself appalled, and he 
seemed timorously to resoit to the English Agent for 
support against the fierce spirit he had roused and could 
not control , or he doubtfullj' endeavoured to learn 
whether such disorders would be held equally to end his 
reign and the British alliance The English watched 
the confusion with much interest and some anxiety, and 
when cities seemed about to be plundered, and pro- 
vinces ravaged, the question of the duty of a civili/ed 
and powerful neighbour naturally suggested itself, and 
W’as answered by a cry for interference but the shapes 
which the wish took were various and contradictory. 
Nevertheless, the natural desire for aggrandizement, 
added to the apparently disorganized state of the army, 
contributed to strengthen a willing belief in the inferiority 
of the Sikhs as soldiers, and iii the great excellence of 
the mountain levies of the chiefs of Jummoo, who alone 


* Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 26th Jan, 8th and 14th 
Feb. 28th April, and 30th May, 1841 
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teemed to remam the masters of their own servants. 
To the apprehension of the English authontlcs the 
Sikhs were mere apstart peasants of doubtfal courage, 
except when maddened bv religtoos persecution, but 
tbe ancient name of Rajpoot was sufficient to invest the 
motley followers of a few valiant chiefs with every war 
like quality This erroneous estimate of the Sikhs 
tainted Bntiah counsels nntil the day of Pheeroo 
shubur* 

The English seemed thus called upon to do some 
thing and their Agent In Caobul who was committed 
to make Shah Sooja a monarch In means as well as 
in rank grasped at the death of Runjett Smghs last 
repreaentattve , he pronounced the treaties with Lahore 
to be at an end and he wanted to annex Pesbawur to 
the Afghan sway Tbe Bntlsh Government in Cal 
cutta rebuked this hasty conclusion but cheered Itself 
with the prospect of eventually adding the Dcrajat of 
the Indus as well as Peshawur to tbe unproductive 
Dooranec kingdom without any breach of faith towards 


• Thu erroneoui ertiaitte of the troops of the Jammoo Raja* 
and other hill ch efi of the Poojwb roUtmly to the Sikhs may be 
teen insuted on m Mr Clerk'* letter* to GoremmeDi of the ad Jan- 
and 13th Apnk 18+1 and «*peaaUy la those of the 8th and loth 
Dec. of that year and of the 15th jan., loth Feh., and 23d Apni, 
1R43 Mr Clerk** expreauons are very decided, tach as that 
the Sikh* feared the hiU men, who were hrarer and that Rajpoot* 
might hoW Afi,hanf m check which Sikh* could not do but he 
teem* to have forgotten that the anaent Rajpoots had, dunng tbe 
cenrary gone by yielded on either tide to the new and aipinng 
Goorkhas and Mahrattas, and even rh«t the Sikh* then^celres 
had laid the twice bora Princes of the Hioalayas tmdet contrfba 

uoa from the Cange* to Ctshcoeec. 
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the Sikhs , for it was considered that their dominions 
might soon be rent in two by the Sindhanwala Sirders 
andthejumraoo Rajas * The British Agent on the 
Sutlej did not think the Lahore empire so near its dis- 
solution in that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, 
in the superiority of his troops, and in the greatness of 
the English name, he proposed to march to the Sikh 
capital with 12,000 men, to beat and disperse a rebel 
army four times more numerous, to restore order, to 
strengthen the sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the 
cis-Sutlej districts and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as 
the price of his aid.t This promptitude made the 
Muharaja think himself in danger of his life at the 
hands of his subjects, and of his kingdom at the hands 
of his allies , J nor was the Governor-General prepared 
for a virtual invasion, although he was ready to use 
force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well as the 
Muharaja himself desired such intervention § After 


See especially Government to Sir Wm Macnaghten, of 28th 
Dec 1850, in reply to his proposals of the 26th Nov The 
Governor-General justly observed that the treaty was not formed 
with an individual chief, but with the Sikh state, so long as it 
might last and fulfil the obligations of its alliance 

t Mr Clerk to Government, of the 26th March, 1841 
J When Sher Singh became aware of Mr Clerk’s proposi- ' 
tions, he is said simply to have drawn his finger across his throat, 
meaning that the Sikhs would at once take his life if he assented 
to such measures The readiness of the English to co-operate 
was first propounded to Fukeer Uzeez-ooddeen, and that wary 
negotiator said the matter could not be trusted to paper, he would 
himself go and tell Sher Singh of it He went, but he did not 
return, his object being to keep clear of schemes so hazardous 
§ Government to Mr Clerk, 1 8th Feb and 29th March, 1841 
28 ’ 
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this the disorders in the army near Lahore gradually 
subsided , but the opinion got abroad that overtures had 
been made to the eager English , and so far were the 
Sllth soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that 
Lehna Singh SIndhanwala was Imprisoned by his own 
men m the Mundee hills on a charge of conspiracy 
with hi3 refugee brother to Introdace the supremacy of 
strangers,* 

The Fuspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 
roused by the proceedings of an officer afterwards 
nominated to represent British friendship and modera 
tioD Major Broadfoot bad been appointed to recruit a 
corps of Sappers and Miners for the service of Shah 
Shooja and as the family of that sovereign and also 
the blind Shah Zuman with bis wives and children 
were about to proceed to Caobul be was charged with 
the care of the large and motcly convoy He entered 
the Punjab m April 1841 when the mutinous spririt 
of the SiLh army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Mahometan troops 
had been directed by the Lahore Government to accom 
pany the royal families as an escort of protection but 
Major Broadfoot became suspicious of the good faith of 
this detachment and on the banks of the Ravee be 
prepared to resist with his newly recruited regiment, 
an attack on the part of those who had been sent 
to conduct him in safety On his way to the Indus he 
was even more suspiaous of othe^ bcxlles of troops 


Tie G'^ernor-Gcoeral tiulr remarked that Mr Clerk, rather than 
the Maharaja, had proposed an-anned mterference 
* Mr Clerk to Goreimnfnt a5th MarcJi, 1^41 
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which he met or passed , he believed them to be intent 
on plundering his camp, and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and 
by timely demonstrations of force On crossing the 
river at Attok, his persuasion of the hostile designs 
of the battalions in that neighborhood and towards 
Feshawur was so strong, that he put his camp in a 
complete state of defence, broke up the bridge of boats, 
and called upon the Afghan population to rise and aid 
him against the troops of their Government. Bat it 
does not appear that his apprehensions had even a 
plausible foundation, until at this time he seized certain 
deputies from a mutinous regiment when on their way 
back from a conference with their commander, and who 
appear to have come within the limits of the British 
pickets This proceeding alarmed both General Avitabile 
the Governor of Feshawur, and the British Agent at that 
place , and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
Jellalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near 
the Indus. But the Shah’s families and their numerous 
followers had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary 
troops had cleared the Khyber Pass, and the whole 
proceeding merely served to irritate and excite the 
distrust of the Sikhs generally, and to give Sber Singh 
an opportunity of pointing out to his tumultuous soldiers 
that the Punjab was surrounded by English armies, 
both ready and willing to make war upon them 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent pro- 
ceedings of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the 


* Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, esth May and loth June, 

, 1841. 
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relation of the arcjy to the state had become wholly 
altered It was no longer the wllliDg instrument of an 
arbitrary and genial government, but it looked upon 
Itself and was regarded by others as the representative 
body of the Sikh people as the Kbalsa itself assera 
bled b> tnbes or centuries to take its part in pnblic 
affairs. The efficiency of the army as a disciplined 
farce was not much Impaired for a higher feeling 
possessed the men, and increased alacrity and resolution 
supplied the place of exact tralrung They were sen 
sible of the advantage of systematic union, and they 
were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Govind 9 commonwealth. As a general rulife, the troops 
were obedient to their appointed officers so far as con 
cemed theu" ordinary military dutfes but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division or of the whole 
army relatively to the execubve government of the 
country was detonnined by a committee or assemblage 
of committees termed a “ Punch ” or " Punchayet e t 
a jury or committee of five composed of men selected 
from each battalion, or each company in consideration 
ot their general character as faithful) Siik soldiers, or 
from their particuiar influence fn their native villages. 
The system of Puocbayets is common throughout 
India and every tribe or section of a tribe or trade, or 
calling readily submits to the decisions of its elders or 
soperfors seated tcgetberln consultation. In the Punjab 
the custom received a further development fronf the 
organization necessary to an army and even in the 
erode form of representation thus achieved the Sikh 
people were enabled to interfere with effect and with 
aopic degree of consistcDC}, In the nomiDation and in 
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the removal of their rulers. But these large assemblies 
sometimes added military licence to popular tumult, 
and the corrupt spirit of mercenaries to the barbarous 
ignorance of ploughmen. Their resolutions were often 
unstable or unwise, and the representatives of different 
division might take opposite sides from sober convic- 
tion or self-willed prejudice, or they might be bribed and 
cajoled by. such able and unscrupulous men as Raja 
Golab Singh ^ 

The partial repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken 
advantage of to recur to those mercantile objects, of 
which the British Government never lost sight The 
facilities of navigating the Indus and Sutlej had been 
increased, and it was now sought to extend correspond- 
ing advantages to theJ^Iand trade of the Punjab Twenty 
years before, Mr. Moorcroft had, of his own instance, 
made proposals to Runjeet Singh for the admission of 
British goods into the Lahore dominion at fixed rates 
of duty. t /In 1832, Colonel Wade again brought 
forward the subject of a general tariff for the Punjab, 
and the Muharaja appeared to be not indisposed to 
meet the views of his allies , but he really disliked to 
make arrangement of which he did not fully see the 
scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the pros- 
perity of Amntsir would be affected, and by recurring 
to that ever ready objection, the slaughter of kine. 


^ See Mr Clerk’s letter of the 14th March, 1841, for Fukeer 
Uzeezooddeen’s admission, that even then the army was united and 
ruled by its punchayets 
“t Moorcroft, TtqvelSfX, 103 
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Cows he said might be used as food by those who 
traversed the Punjab uoder a Bntlsh guarantee.* In 
1840, when Afghanistan was garrisoned by Indian 
troops the Governor General pressed the subject a 
second time on the notice ofthe Lahore authorities , and 
after a delay of more than a year Sher Singh assented 
to a reduced scale and to a fixed rate of duty and also 
to levy the whole sum at one place but tl^e charges 
still appeared excessive, and the British Viceroy lamented 
the Ignorance displayed by the Sikh Mnhoraja, and the 
disregard which he evinced for the true Interests of his 
subjects.t 

The Lahore Gorcmmcnt was convulsed at Its centre, 
but Its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active 
on the frontiers where not hemmed In by British armies. 
The depuUes In Cashmeer had always been jealous of 
the nsurpatipas of Golab Slng^ In Tibet, but Meehan 
Singh a rude soldier the Governor ofthe valley daring 
the commotions at Lahore, was alarmed Into conces 
sions by the powerful aod ambitious Rajas of Jummoo 
and ho left Iskardo and the whole valley ofthe Upper 
Indus, a free field for the aggressions of their lleoten 
ants. Ahmed Shah the reigning chief of Baltee bad 


* Compare CoL Wade to CoTemment, Tth Nor and 5th Dec 
These objections are orten urged in India, not because they 
are felt to be reasonable in themselrs or apphcable to the point at 
issnt but becaosQ religion is alwayi a stroDg gTotmd to stand 00 
and because It is the only thing which the EugUsh do not Tirtnslly 
profess a desire to change. Religion is that brought in upon all 
occasions of apprehension or dlsincllnabaos 

t Goremment to Mr Cleric, 4th Mar 1840, and nth Oct 
1841 and Mr Clerk to Gorcmmcnt of 30th Sept 1841 • 
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diiTerences with his family, and he proposed to pass 
over his eldest son in favor of a younger one, m fil- 
ing the succession. The natural heir v/ould seem to 
have endeavored to interest the Governor of Cash- 
mecr, and also Zorawur Singh, the Jummoo deputy in 
Ludakh, in his favor, and in 1840 he fled from his 
father and sought refuge and assistance in Leh. Gno- 
doop Tunzin, the puppet King of Ludakh, had con- 
ceived the idea of throwing off the Jummoo authority , 
he had been endeavoring to engage Ahmed Shah in 
the design ; the absence of Zorwur Singh was oppor- 
tune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to march 
on Leh, and to carry off the son of their Chief. Zora- 
wur Singh made this inroad a pretext for war , and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of 
Little Tibet, but he left the chiefship in the family of 
Ahmed Shah, on the payment of a petty yearly tribute 
of seven thousand rupees, so barren are the rocky prin- 
cipalities between I mans and Emodus *- Zorawur 
Singh was emboldened by his own success and by the 
dissensions at Lahore , he claimed fealty from Ghilghit, 
he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling with the 
Chinese Governor of Yarkund , and he renewed anti- 
quated claims of Ludakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtuk, Garo, and the lakes of Mansara- 
wur, from the priestly King of Lassaf 

Zorawur Singh was desirous of acquiring territory. 


* Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 26th April, 9th and 31st 
May, and 25th Ang 1840 

+ Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 25th Aug and 8th Oct, 
j84o, and 2nd Jan- and 5th June, 1841. 
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Cows he said might be ascd as food by those who 
traversed the Punjab under a British guarantee.* In 
1840 when Afgh anistan was garrisoned by Indian 
troops, the Governor General pressed the subject a 
second time on the notice ofthe Lahore authorities and 
after a delay of more than a year Sher Singh assented 
to a reduced scale and to a 6xed rate of doty and also 
to levy the whole sam at one place but tl^e charges 
stlJI appeared excessive, and the British Viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Muharaja, and the 
disregard which he evinced for the true Interests of hJs 
subjects t 

The Lahore GoTcmmeot was convulsed at its centre, 
but its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active 
on the frontiers where not hemmed In by British armies. 
The deputies In Cashmeer bad always been jealous of 
the usurpations of Gotab Singh in Tibeti but Meehan 
Singh, a rude soldier the Governor ofthe valley during 
the commotions at Lahore, was alarmed into conces- 
sions by the powerful and ambitions Rajas of Jummoo 
and he left Iskardo and the whole valley ofthe Upper 
Indus, a free field for the aggressions of their Heuten 
ants. Ahmed Shah the reigning chief of Bailee had 


• Compere CoJ Wede to CovemaJetit, 7th Nor and 5th Dec 
1833 These objectians are often urged m India, not because they 
are felt to be reasonable In tbetotelTa, or appLcsdile to the point at 
issue, bat becaose religion Is alwaya a strong grotmd to stand on, 
aod because it is the only thing which the Kogluh do not nrtnalJy 
profess a desire to rhsngo. Religion la thna brought m n p on ah 
occaSHtnt of tppnhenMlon ordiauK^mationa 

t Goronunent to Mr Clerk, 4th May 1840, and nth Oct 
1841 and Mr Clerk to Goremment of 20th Sept. 1841 * 
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differences with his family, and he proposed to pass 
over his eldest son in favor of a younger one, in fix- 
ing the succession. The natural heir would seem to 
have endeavored to interest the Governor of Cash- 
meer, and also Zorawur Singh, the Jumraoo deputy in 
Ludakh, in his favor, and in 1840 he fled from his 
father and sought refuge and assistance in Leh. Gno- 
doop Tunzin, the puppet King of Ludakh, had con- 
ceived the idea of throwing off the Jummoo authority ; 
he had been endeavoring to engage Ahmed Shah in 
the design , the absence of Zorwur Singh was oppor- 
tune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to march 
on Leh, and to carry off the son of their Chief. Zora- 
wur Singh made this inroad a pretext for war , and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of 
Little Tibet, but he left the chiefship in the family of 
Ahmed Shah, on the payment of a petty yearly tribute 
of seven thousand rupees, so barren are the rocky prin- 
cipalities between Imaus and Emodus ^ Zorawur 
Singh was emboldened by his own success and by the 
dissensions at Lahore , he claimed fealty from Ghilghit, 
he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling with the 
Chinese Governor of Yarkund , and he renewed anti- 
quated claims of Ludakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of Rohtuk, Garo, and the lakes of Mansara- 
wur, from the priestly King of Lassaf 

Zorawur Singh was desirous of acquiring territory. 


* Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 26th April, 9th and 31st 
May, and 25th Aug. 1840 

t Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 25th Aug and 8th Oct, 
j 84 o , and 2nd Jan. and 5th June, 1841. 
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aad Be tvas also Intent on monopolizing the trade la 
shawl wool, a considerable branch of which followed the 
Satlej and more eastern roads to Loodiona and Dtlbl 
and added nothing to the treasury of Jummoo.* In 
May and June, 1841 ho occupied the vallcvs of the 
Indus and Sutle] to the sources of those nvers and he 
fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, and on 
the opposite aide of the •nowy range from the Bntish 
post of Almora- The petty Rajpoot princes between 
the Kalee and Satlej suflered m their revenues and 
trembled for their territories the Nepal Government 
had renewed Its intngnes of 1838 and was in corre 
spondence with the crafty minister of Lahore and \rith 
the dmSected Slndbanwala chief f and the English 


“• Coojpare ttr Oetk to (joremmeDt, jih aod 93d Jtroe, iSii 
t Compare Mr Clerk to Goremmimt, i6tli Aog and sjd Nov 
1840, and JTth Jaa, 1841 and Govenunent to Mr Clerk ijfth 
Oct rS 4 a The corre*pondciic«of Nepal xrtb the Sfkhi, or rather 
with the jommew £»ctJoo, doubtless arose m part from the 
pit s eoce of Matabnt Smgh an emmeDt Goorkha, as a refugee m 
the Pdojtb Ho crofted the Satlej IQ 1838, and sooo got a high 
commiod 10 the Lahore aemce^ or rather perhaps, a high posi 
bon St the coart His focceas m this war bis necetsarr 
ccarrespondenco with Bnbsh fancbonane*, made the Nepal 
Goremment apprehenure of bittt, andatlaat he became so im- 
portant in the of the English themselyes, that in 1841:^ when 
difference* with Kathmandoo teemed Uhefy to lead to hottflte*, 
OTtrturea were yirtnaUf made to him, and he wv kept in hand, 
as It were, to be npported a* a claimant for power or as a partuan 
leader thotdd active measares be necessary He was thos mdac 
ed to qnit the Paojab, where hi* presence, mdeed, was not other 
istiafictory but the differences with the Goorkha* wct* 
Composed, and Matabnr Smgh was csst aside with an allowance 
of a thousand rupees a month from the potent Gorernment whtcb 
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Government itself was at war with China, at the distance 
of half the earth's circumference. It was held that the 
trade of British Indain subjects must not be interfered 
withbyjummoo conquests in Chinese Tibet, it was 
deemed unadvisable to allow the Lahore and Nepal 
dominions to march with one another behind the Hima- 
layas ; and it was thoup[ht the Emperor of Pekin might 
confound independent Sikhs with the predominant 
English, and throw additional difficulties in the way of 
pending or probable negotiations It was therefore 
decided that Slier Singh should require his feudatories 
to evacuate the Lassa territories , a day, the lOth of 
December, 1841, was fixed for the surrender of Garo , 
and a British officer was sent to see that the grand 
Lama’s authority was fully re-established. The Muharaja 
and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawur Singh was 
recalled , but before the order could reach him, or be 
acted on, he was surrounded in the depth of winter, and 
at a hight of towelve thousand feet or more above 
the sea, by a superior force from Lassa enured to frost 
and snow. The men of the Indain plains and southern 
Himalayas were straitened for fuel — as necessary as 
food in such a climate and at such a season , some even 


had demeaned itself by using him as a tool ( Compare parti- 
cularly Government to Mr Clerk, 4th May and 26th Oct 1840 , 
and Mr Clerk to Government, 22d Oct 1840 ) 

* Compare Government to Mr Clerk, i6th Aug and 6th and 
2oth Sept 1841 The Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to 
China, and naively proposed co-operation with the English, or a 
diversion in Tartary m favor of the war then m progress on tfie 
sea coast ' {Mx Clerk to Oovernment, i8th Aug and 20th Oct, 

1841) 
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barnt the stocks of their moskcts to warm their bands , 
and on the day of battle, in the middle of December 
they were benumbed in their ranks daring a fatal pause , 
their leader was slam a few principal men were reserred 
as prisoners, but the mass was left to perish huddled m 
heaps behind rocks or at the bottoms of ravines. The 
neigbbonng garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
beanng of the defeat the men were not pnrsucd but 
in passing over ranges r6ooo feet high on thdr way 
to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half their 
nnmbers and left a moiety of the remainder maimed for 
life.* 

Dunng the spring of 1842 the victorious Chinese 
advanced along the Indus, and net only recovered their 
own province, but occupied Ludakb and laid siege to the 
citadel of Leh. The Kalmuks and the andent Sokpos 
or Sacae, talked of another Invasion of Cashmeer, and the 
Tatars of the Greater and Lesser Tibet were elate with 
the prospect of revenge and plunder but troops were 
poured across the Himalayas the swordsmen and 
cannoneers of the south were dreaded by the unwarlike 
Bhotees the siege of Leh was raised and In the month 
of September (1842) Golab Singhs commander sefied 
the Lassa Vutecr by treachery and dislodged his troop 
by stratagem from a position between Leh and Rohtuk, 


* Id this repaid sketch of Lodakh a&sm, the aathor has 
□ecesiarilf depended for the most part on his own personal 
knowledge. After the battle on the Mansarawar the west 
era passes romamed dosed for 6 to weeks, and the defeat of the 
Sikhs was thus made known m Caicntta and Pesbawnr through 
the reports of the fogitivea to Alxnora, before it was heard of m 
the nejghboonng Garo. 
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where they had proposed to await the return of winter. 
An arrangement was then come to between the Lassa 
and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their 
old footing, agreeably to the desire of the English ; and 
as the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was 
also revived, no further intervention was considered 
necessary between the jealous Chinese and the restrained 
Sikhs.*^ 

When in April, 1S41, the troops in Cashmeer put 
their Governor to death, Raja Golab Singh was sent to 
restore order, and to place the authority of the new 
manager, Gholara Moheiooddeen on a firm footing. 
The mutinous regiments were overpowered by numbers 
and punished with seventy, and it was soon apparent 
that Golab Singh had made the Governor whom he was 
aiding a creature of his own, and had become the virtual 
master of the valley .t Neither the Minister nor his 
brother had ever been thought well pleased with English 
interference in the affairs of the Punjab , they were at 
the time in suspicious communication with Nepal , and 
they were held to be bound to Sultan Mahomed Khan, 
whose real or presumed intrigues with the enemies of 


• At Amntsirm March, 1846, when Golab Singh was formally 
inaugurated as Muharaja of Juramoo, he exhibited the engage- 
ment with the Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his part in yellow, and 
on the part of the Chinese in red ink, and each impressed with the 
open hand of the negotiators dipped in either color instead of a 
regular seal or wntten signature The “ Punja,” or hand, seems 
^ in general use in Asia as typical of a covenant, and it is more- 
over a common emblem on the standards of the eastern Afghans 
t Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 13th May, 9th July, and 
3d Sept 1840. 
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Shah Shooja hud occasioned Ws removal to Lahore a 
year prcvioasly • General Avitobile had become more 
and more urgent to be relieved from his dangerous post 
at Peshawnr the Influence ofLhlan Singh was pre- 
dominant In Sikh counaels j and the English opinion of 
the ability of the Jummoo Rajas and of the excellence 
of their troops was well known, and induced a belief 
In partiality to be presumed, f It was therefore pro 
posed by Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province 
on the restorer of order In Cashmecr But this arrange 
ment would have placed the bills from the neighbor 
hood of Kanggra to the Khyber Pass in the hands of 
men averse to the English and hostile to Shah Shooja 
and as their troublesome ambition bad been checked m 
Tibet, so it was resolved that their more dangerous 
establishment on the Caubol river should be prevented 
In the autuenn of 1841 therefore, the veto of the 
English Agent was put upon Raja Golab Singh b aoaal 
nation to Peshawur J 

About two months afterwanls or on the ad Novera 
ber (1841), that Insurrection broke out In Caubul 


* For thu presomod under*tand»ng betwemi the Jaimnoo Rajai 
and the Barnhzaees of Pothawar Mr Qerlds letter of the 8th Oct. 
1840, may be referred to among other* 

t Mr Clerk leant crpon and perbap* mach o v e rr ated Dhian 
S£ngh% capacity hif mnitary talent*, and apbtnde for btufne**. 

( Mr Clerk to GoTcmment, ytb Nor 1840, and 15th May 1841 ) 
General Ventura, for m^tance, cDtmdered the Raja to pa»»e»f a 
Tory alender imder»tanding ■ndmaoch a matter he my be held 
to be a fair as well a* a competent Jodge, althoogb personally 
arene to the mlmater 

t Goverament to Mr Clerk, 2d Ang, and Mr Clerk to Gorem 
ment, soth Aog 1841 
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which forms so painful a passage in British history. 
No valiant youth arose superior to the fatal influence of 
military subordination, to render illustrious the retreat 
of a handful of Englishmen, or more illustrious still, 
the successful defence of their position The brave 
spririt of Sir William Macnaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed tlie highest officers of the army ; and the dis- 
may of the distant commanders imparted some of its 
poison to the supreme authorities m India, who were 
weary of the useless and burdensome occupation of 
Khorassan. The first generous impulse was awed into 
a desire of annuling the Dooranee alliance, and of col- 
lecting a force on the Indus, or even so far back as the 
Suite], there to fight for the empire of liindostan with 
the torrents of exulting Afghans which the startled 
imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured up 1 No 
confidence was placed in the efficiency or the friendship 


There was no want of gallant and capable men m the sub- 
ordinate ranks of the armv, and it ij known that the lamented 
Major Pottinger recorded his disapprobation of the retreat so 
fatuitiously commenced and so fatally ended, although, to give 
validity to documents, or an appearance of unanimity to 
counsels, he unfortunately put his name to the orders requiring 
the surrender of Candahar and Jellalabad 

+ Compare Government to the Commander-in-Chief, 2d Dec 
1841, and loth Feb 1842 , Government to Mr Clerk, loth 
Feb 1842 , and Government to Gen Pollock, 24th Feb 1842 
Of those who recorded their opinions about the policy to be 
followed at the moment, it may be mentioned that Mr Ro bert- 
son, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, and Sir Herbert Maddock, 
the political secretary, advised a stand at Peshawur , and that 
Mr. Prinsep, a member of council, and Mr, Colvin, the 
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of the Sikhs *• and although their aid was always 
considered of importance* the mode in which it was 
asked and used only served to sink the Lahore army 
lower than before in British estimation | 

Four regiments of Sepoys marched from Fecrorpoor 
without guns, and unsupported by cavalry to vainly 
endeavor to lorce the Pass of Kbybcr, and the Sikh 
troops at Peshawur were urged by the local British 
authorities in their praiseworthy ardor rather than 
deliberately ordered by their own government at the 
instance of its ally to co-operate in the attempt* or in 
deed to march alone to JcUalabad The fact that the 

Goveraor Generart pnvato Moetaiy recCTomeeded a withdrawal 
to the Sutlej All* however cooteoipUted nltenor c^entiOQS. 

The Commander tn Chief, it u well known, tbem^t the 
meant of the Sngluk for defending India itself tomewbat 
tcasty and Mr Qerfc tbooght the Siiks woidd be tioable to 
check the Inradott of tDonntaJoeara, which would aaattredljr take 
place were JeHalabad to bU. (Mr Clerk to Government, I5bt 
J tn, i84».) 

* Govenimcnt to the Commander in-ChJef 15th March, 184X 

t Mr Colnn, In the minnte ref er red to in the pre ce ding note, 
gronndi hit propotitton for withdrawing to the Sotl^ partly 
on Mr Cleikt low ^titnate cf the Sikhs, and their pretnmed 
mabOity to resist the A^banf Colonel Wade seems to hare 
had a somewhat simTlar optoion of the comparatiTe prowess 
of the two races, on the fair presmnptiOD that the note (page 
535 ) of Moonihee Shahatrrat Aletfs Siikj and 11 his 

He says the Sikhs always dreaded the Khybeiees and, mdecd 
Geactml AntabUe coold also take np the notion wrth some 
reason, m one sente, as the Ma^itiate of a distnet strrrotmd 
ed by maxandlog highlander** and with sufficient adroitness in 
another when he did not desno to see Sikh regiments 
hurried mto mountain defiles at the instance of the English 
aothoridea. (Compare the CalatUa Rexnrtr, Vo. Ill p, 143) 
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English had been beaten was notorious, and the belief 
in their alarm was welcome * the Sikh Governor was 
obliged, m the absence of orders, to take the sense of 
the regimental " punches ” or committees , and the hasty 
requisition to march was rejected, through fear alone, 
as the English said, but really with feelings in which 
contempt, distrust, and apprehention were all mixed. 
The district Governor-General, Avitabile, who fortu- 
nately still retained his province, freely gave what aid 
he could , some pieces of artillery were furnished as 
well as abundance of ordinary supplies, and the British 
detachment effected the relief of Alee Muojid But the 
unpardonable neglect of going to the Fort without the 
food which had been provided, obliged the garrison to 
retreat after a few days, and the disinclination of the 
Sikhs to figtit the battles of strangers communicated 
itself to the mercenary soldiers of the English, and 
thus added to the Governor-General’s dislike of the 
Afghan connection ^ 

The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of 
Jellalabad was paramount, and m the spring of 1842 a 
well equipped British force arrived at Peshawur , but 
the active co-operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, 

* •‘The statements m this paragraph are mainly taken from 
the author’s notes of official and demi-official correspondence. 
The letter of Government to Mr Clerk, of the 7th Feb 1842, 
may also be referred to about the failure to hold Alee Mus- 
jid , and, further, it may be mentioned that Mr Clerk, in his 
letter of the loth February, pointed out, that although the 
Sikhs might not willingly co-operate in any sudden assault 
planned by the English, they would be found ready to give 
assistance dunng the campaign m the ways their experience 
taught them to be ^he most likely to lead to success 
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ind it was songht for under the terms of an obsolete 
article of the tnpmrtJte treaty with Shah Shooja which 
gave Lahore a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees In ex 
change for the services of 500O men * Sher S>ngh 
was wDling for the assist beyond this limited degree he 
greatly faCTlltated the purchase of grain and the hire of 
carriage cattle In the Punjab and his auxllianes could 
be made to outnumber the troops of his allies but he 
felt uneasy about the proceedings of the SindhanwaJa 
chiefs one of whom had gone to Calcutta to urge bis 
own claims, or those of Mace Chond Kour and all of 
whom retained Influence in the Sikb ranks. He was 
assured that the refugees should not be allojrod to dls 
turb his reign and there thus seemed to be no obstacle 
in the way of his fall co operation t But the genuine 
Sikhs were held by the Engibh to bo both nfutinoug in 
disposition and inferior 10 warlike spirit the soldiers 
of Jumraoo were preferred and Golab Singh was re 
qulrcd to proceed to Pesbawur to •epress the insub- 
ordinate Khalsa, and to give General Pollock the 
* See Gnremaiftnt to Mr Clerk, jd May and 93d July 
1843 The Englifh Agents, hoverer rather tMDtiagly and 
iraplormgly reminded the Sikh antbonuea that they were 
boond to have uch a force ready by agreemeot at well as 
by friendship than formally renred the demand for its prodne 
UoQ ender the tUpulAtioDs of the treaty 

t Compare Mr Cleric to Govemoient, ad Jan and jtst 
March, iS 43 , and GoTertunent to Mr Clerk, 17th Jan. and 
12th Mav 1842. With regard to assittance rendered by the 
Sikhs dormg the Afghan War m fimjiihmg escorts, gram, and 
carnage for the British troops, Mr Clerk't letters of the 15th 
Job., iSth May and 14th Jane, 1843 may be quoted. In the 
last )t IS stated that camels had been procured through 

SiUi agency between 1859 and 184a. 
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assurance of efficient aid. The raja was at the time 
completing the reduction of some iusurgent tribes be- 
tween Cashmeer and Attok, and his heart was in Tibet, 
where he had himself lost an army and a kingdom. 
He went, but he knew the temper of his own hill levies * 
he was naturally unwilling to run any risk by following 
the modes of strangers to which he was unused, and he 
failed in rendering the Sikh battalions as decorous and 
orderly as English regiment. His prudence and ill- 
success were looked upon as collusion and insincerity, 
and he was thought to be in league with Akber Khan 
for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious Euro- 
pean power t Still his aid was held to be essential, 
and the local British officers proposed to bribe him by 
the offer of Jellalabad, independent of his sovereign 
Sher Singh. The scheme was justly condemned by 
Mr Clerk, the Khyber Pass was forced in the month 
of April, and the auxiliary Sikhs acquitted themselves 
, to the satisfaction of the English General, without any 
promises having been made to the Raja of Jummoo, 
who gladly hurried to the Ludakh frontier to look 


* Compare Mr Clerk to Government, loth Jan , 13th Feb 
and 6th May, 1842 Government at first seemed indifferent 
whether Golab Singh went or not , and, indeed, Mr Clerk 
himself rather suggested than required the Raja’s employment ; 
but suggestions or wishes could not, imder the circumstances, 
be misconstrued 

i* Compare Mr Clerk to Government, 19th March, 1842 
I Mr Clerk to Government, 13th Feb. 1842. The officers 
referred to are Major Mackeson and Lieut -Col Sir Henry 
Lawrence, whose names are so intimately, and in so many 
ways honorably, identified with the career of the English in 
the north-west of Imdia. 

29 
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after interest dearer to him than the success or the 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General 
Pollock to leave the whole of the Sikh division at 
Jellalabad to assist In holding that district, while the 
main Enghsh army went to Caobul bnt the proper In 
tcrpoaition of Colonel Lawrence* enabled a portion of 
the Lahore troops to share in that retribntive march as 
they had before shared In the 6 rst invasion and fully 
shown their htness for meetmg difficulties when left to 
do 80 In their own way 

The proposition of conferring Jellalabad on Golab 
Singh was taken op in a modified form by the new 
Governor General Lord EUenborough. As his lord 
ship 8 views became formed he laid it down as a pnn 
ciple, that neither the English nor the Sikh Government 
should hold dominion beyond the Himalayas and the 
** SuiTed Koh ” of Caubui and as the Doorannee alh 
ance seem ed to be severed there was little to apprehend 
from Jummoo and Bamkraec intrigues. It was there 
fore, urged that Golab Singh should be required by the 
Moharaja to relinquish Ladakh and to accept Jella 
labad on equal terms of dependency on the Panjab.t 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan distnet , but the terms did 
not satisfy Golab Singh nordldSber Singh see fit to 


• Lieot CoL Lawrence to Major Mackcaon, fl^rd Aag 1842. 
liwit CoL Lawrence** article In the Cainrtia Eeviop (Na III 
p. 180) may alto be odTantagcvnaly referred to about the 
proceedhigi at Peihawnr tmder Col Wild, Sir George PoUock, 
and Raja Golab Singh 

t Government to Mr Geiki 37th ApnL 1843 
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come to any conclusion until he should know the final 
views of the English with regard to the recognition of 
a government in Caubul * The death of Shah Shooja 
and his suspicious proceedings were held to render the 
re-occupation of the country unnecessary, and the tri- 
partite treaty was declared to be at an end ,t but the 
policy of march on the Afghan capital was strongly 
urged and wisely adopted X There seemed to be a pros- 
pect of wintering in Caubul, and it was not until the 
victorious troops were on their return to India, that it 
was believed the English would ever forego the posses- 
sion of an empire. The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jellalabad, but before the order transferring it could 
reach General Pollok, § that commander had destroyed 

Mr Clerk to Government, rSth May, 1842 

t Government to Mr Clerk, 27th May and 19th July, 1842 
In the treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the 
tripartite one, they put forward a claim of superiority over 
Sindh, and somewhat evaded the question of being parties 
only, instead of principals , to the acknowledgment of a ruler 
in Caubul The treaty, however, never took a definite shape 

J Even the Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or, at least the 
disgrace, of suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan 
m the manner proposed (Mr Clerk to Government, xpth 
July, 1842 ) Mr Clerk himself was among the most promi- 
nent of those who at first modestly urged a march on Caubul, 
and ..afterwards manfully remonstrated against a hasty abandon- 
ment of the country (See his letter above quoted, and also 
"that of the 23d April, 1842 ) 

§ The order was dated the i8th Oct 1842 Lord Ellen- 
borough himself was not without a suspicion that the 
wictonours generals might frame excuses for wintering in Caubul, , 
and the expedition of Sir John M'Caskrll into the Kohistan 
was less pleasing to him on that account than it would 
otherwise have beep ' 
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the fortifications, and nominally abandoned the place to 
the King whom ho had expediently set np In the Bala 
HIssar It Is probable that Sher Singh was not un- 
willing to be relieved of the invidious gift, for bis own 
sway In Lahore was distracted, and Dost Mahomed was 
about to be released under the pledge of a safe passage 
through the Punjab dominions and It may have bech 
thought prudent to conciliate the father of Al^ber Khan, 
so famous for his successes against the English^ by the 
surrender of a possession It was inconvenient to bold 
The Governor General had pmdently resolved to 
assemble an army at Feeroipoor as a l e seiv e In case of 
farther disasters In Afghanistan and to make known to 
the princes of India that their English masters had the 


• The Shlkhi were not onwiUag to tcqmre terri t or y btrt 
Jbsy wished to see their way clearly and they were unable to do 
so OQtil the EogUsh had deteimmed on thur own Ime of 
policy The Sikha knew indeed of the resolotJon of the Gorer- 
nor General to sever all cooneebon with Afghanistan bat 
they also knew the sentiments of the majonty of Englishmen 
abont at least temporarily retatnnig it. They saw moreorer 
that reermted anmes were stQl m possessran of erery strong 
bold, and policy was new to them of voluntarily relinquish 
mg dominion. They tberefoie paused and the subsequent re 
lease of Dost hlahomed again fettered them when the retire 
ment of the troops seemed to leave them free to act, for 
they were bound to escort the Ameer safely across the 
Punjab, and could not therefore mike terms with him. The 
Sikhs wunld hare worked through Sooltan Mahomed Khan 
and other chiefs, until they w ere m a condition to use the 
frequent plea of the English, of being able to govern better 
than dependants (Compare Mr Clerk to Goremment, ad 
Sept ) 
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ready means of beating any who might rebel. ^ Lord 
Ellenborough was also desirous of an interview with 
5her Singh, and as gratitude was uppermost for the 
time, and added a grace even to success, it was pro- 
posed to thank the Muharaja in person for the proofs 
which he had afforded of his continued friendship. To 
invest the scene with greater eclat, it was further de- 
termined, in the spirit of the moment, to give expres- 
sion to British sincerity and moderation at the head of 
the two armies returning victorious from Caubul, with 
their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men 
by the force assembled on the Sutlej. The native 
English portion of this array was considerable, and 
perhaps so many Europeans had never stood together 
under arms on Indian ground since Alexander and his 
Greeks made the Punjab a province of Macedon. The 
Sikhs generally were pleased with one cause of this 

Lord Auckland had likewise thought that such a demon- 
stration might be advisable (Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd 
Dec 1841 ) Of mearsures practically identified with Lord 
Ellenborough's administration, Lord Auckland may further 
claim tbe merit of giving the generals commanding in Afghanistan 
supreme authority (Resolution of Government, 6th Jan 1842 ), 
and of directing Sir William Nott to act without reference 
to previous instructions, and as Ac might deem best for the 
safety of his troops and the honor of the British name 
(Government to Sir William Nott, loth Feb 1842 ) To Lord 
Auckland however, is due the doudtful praise of suggesting 
the release of Dost Mahamed ( Government to §Mr JGlerk, 
Mth Feb 1842 ), and he must certainly bear a share of the 
blame attached to the exaggerated estimate formed of the 
dangers which threatened the Engli^ after the retreat from 
Caubul, and to the timorous rather than prudent design of 
fallmg back, on ihe Indus, or even on the Sutlej 
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assemblage and they were glad to be rellewJ of the 
presence of the English on their western frontier , but 
Sher Singh himself did not look forward to his visit to 
Lord Ellcnborough without some misgivings although 
under other circumstances his vanity would have been 
gratified by the opportunity of displaying his power and 
magnificence. He felt his Incapacity as a ruler and 
he needlessly feared that he might be called to account 
for Sikh excesses and for a suspected intercourse with 
the hostfle Ameers of Sindh then trembling for thdr 
fate and even that the sabjugatlon of the Punjab was 
to be made the stepping stone to the complete reduction 
of Aighamstan He had no confidence in himself and 
he dreaded the vengeance of his followers who believed 
him capable of sacrifidng the Khalsa to bis own inter 
csts Nor was Dhlan Singh supposed to be willing 
that the Moliaraja shooid meet the Governor General 
and his suspicious temper made him apprehensive that 
his soveragn might Induce the English Viceroy to 
accede to his rum or to the reduction of his exotic in- 
fluence- Thus both Sher Singh and his Minister per 
baps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which prevented 
the receptloo at Loodiana of Lchna Smgh Mujeetheea 
was seized hold of by the English to render a meeting 
doubtful or impossible* Lord Ellcnborough justly 


* On aererai occamon^ TUlsDWn Bingli expressed his 
appr^ensioQS of an English Invaalon, as also did Maharaja 
Sher Stngh (See, for rastance, Mr Qeik to Goverrunent, 
«k 1 Jan la+i ) The wnter of the article m the OalaMa Reviexp 
(No II p 493 ), who IS beheved to be Lieat. Col X-awrence, 
admits Dhlan Sing's areroou to a meeting between hit 
suverdgn and the ifritish (Jovemor-GeneniL The review er 
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took offence at a slight which, however unwittingly 
had been really offered to him , he was not easily ap- 
peased , and when the personal apologies of the Minister, 
accompanied by the young heir-apparent, had removed 
every ground of displeasure, the appointed time, the 
beginning of January, 1S43, for the breaking-up of the 


liUewjsc dcGcribcs Shcr Singh’s anxiety at the time, but con- 
siders him to have been desirous of thro\Ymg himself unre- 
ser\'edly on English protection, as doubtless he might have 
been, had he thought himself secure from assassination, and 
that Lord Ellcnborough would have kept hnn seated on the 
throne of Lahore at all hazards 

About the suspected hostile intercourse with the |Ameers 
of Sindh, see Thornton’s History of Indta^ vi 447. The Sikhs, 
however, ivcre never required to give any e 3 q)lanation of the 
charges 

The misunderstanding to w’hich Sirdar Lehna Singh w’as a 
party was simply as follows — The Sirdar had been sent to wait 
upon the Governor-General on his arrival on the frontier, ac- 
cording to ordinary ceremonial It was arranged that the 
Sirdar should be received by his lordship at Loodiana, and the 
day and hour w'ere fixed, and preparations duly made. Mr Clerk 
\yent in person to meet the chief, and conduct him to the Governor- 
General’s presence, his understanding being that he was to go 
half the distance or so towards the Sikh encampment The Sirdar 
understood or held that Mr Clerk should or would come to his 
tent and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk rested half way for two 
hours or more Lord Ellenborough thought the excuse of the 
Sirdar frivolous, and that offened was wantonly given, and he ac- 
cordingly required an explanation to be afforded ( Government 
to Mr. Clerk 15th Dec. 1842 ) There is some reason to believe 
that the Lahore Vukeel, who was m the interest of Raja Dhian 
Singh, misled the obnoxious Lehna Singh about the arrangements 
' for conducting him to the Governor-General’s tents, with the view 
of discrediting him both with his own master and with the English. 
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large snny bad arrived aod the Governor General did 
not care to detain his war worn regiments any longer 
from tbcir distant stations. No intcrviCTV thns tooW 
place with Sher Singh hat the boy Prince Pertab 
Singh was visited by Lord Ellenborongh and the 
rapidity with which a large escort of Sikh troops was 
crossed over the Sntlej when swoUsn with rain, and the 
alacnty and precision with which they manoenvred 
deserved to have been well noted by the Engbsh tap- 
tains, prond as they bad reason to be of the numbers 
and achievements of their own troops, TTie Prince 
likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces and the Sikh 
chiefs looked wdth interest upon the defenders of JeUa 
and with unmueed admiration upon Genera] Nott 
follow^ by bis valiant and compact band At last the 
armed host broke up the plains of Feeroipoor were do 
longer white with numeroas camps , and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened or was burned, to Amritslr to 
retum thanks to God that a great danger bad passed 
away This being over, be received Dost Mahomed 
Khan with dlstmcdoo at Lahore, and m Fehrnary 
(1843) entered into a formal treaty of friendship with 
the released Ameer which said nothing about the 
English gift of Jellalabad.* 

Bht Sher Singh principally feared bis own chiefs and 
subjects, and although the designed or fortultons mnr 
der of Maee Chand Koorlo Jun^ 1842 t relieved him 

• GotenmjcQt to Mr Qerk rjth Fei>. *od i/th March, 1843 

t Mt Clert to Gorermnent, I5tii jtme, 184a. The widow of 
Mohani* Kbomik Singh 'Ams so lorerelj boiten, as was said by 
her fftnute stteodtotj, tb«t tbs alzoott {mmedlaiely expired The 
only explanation odered was that the had chidden the letrtnts hi 
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of some of his appichensions, he felt uneasy under the 
jealous domination of Dhian Singh, and began to listen 
readily to the smooth suggestions of Bhace Goormookh 
Singh, his priest so to speak, and who was himself of 
some religious reputation, as well as the son of a man of 
acknowledged sanctity and influence ^ The English 
Government, in its well meant but impracticable desire 
to unite all paities in the country, had urged the 
restoration to favor of the Sindhanwala chiefs, who 
kept its own agents on the alert, and the Muharaja 
himself in a state of doubt or alarm.f Sher Singh, 
from his easiness of nature, was not averse to a recon- 
ciliation, and by degrees he even became not unwilling 
to have the family about him as some counterpoise to 
the Raj'as of Jummoo Neither was Dhian Singh op- 
posed to their return, for he thought they might be 
made some use of since Maee Chund Kour was no 


question for some fault, and the public was naturally unwilling to 
believe Sher Singh, at least, guiltless of instigating the murder. 

* In the beginning of his reign, Sher Singh had leant much 
upon an active and ambitious follower, named Jowla Singh, 
whose bravery was conspicuous during the attack on Lahore 
This petty leader hoped to supplant both the Sindhanwala chiefs 
and the Jammoo Rajas and leading courtiers, butj he proceeded 
too hastily , he was seized and imprisoned by Dhian Singh In May 
184I) and died by foul means immediately afterwards ( Com- 
pare Mr. dlerk to Government, 7th May, and loth June, 1841 ) 
t Mr Clerk to Government, 7th April, 1842, and Government 
to Mr Clerk, 12th May, 1842 , see also Lieut -Col Richmond to 
Government, 5th Sept 1843. Mr Clerk became Lieutenant 
Governor of Agra in June 1843, and he was succeeded as Agent 
on the frontier by Lieut -Col Richmond, an officer of repute, 
who had recently distinguished himself under Sir George 
Pollock 


O 
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more and thos Ajcct Singh and bis uncles again took 
their accustomed places in the court of Lahore. Never 
theless during the summer of 1843 Dhian Singh 
perceived that his influence over the Maharaja was 
fairly on the wane , and he had good reason to dread 
the machinations of Goormookh Singh and the pas 
sions of the multitude when roused by a man of his 
character The Minister then agam began to talk of 
the boy Dhuleep Singh, and to endeavor to possess 
the minds of the Sindhaowala chiefs with the belief 
that they had been inveigled to Lahore for their more 
assured destruction Aject Singh had by this time 
become the boon companion of the Maharaja , bnt bo 
ivas himself ambitious of power and be and his uncle , 
Lehna Singh grasped at the idea of making the Minister 
a party to their own designs. They appeared to fall 
wholly into his views and they would they said take 
Sher Singhs life to save their own. On the 15th 
September (1843), Ajeet Singh induced the Muharaja 
to inspect some levies he bad newly raised , he ap- 
proached as if to make an ofifering of a choice carbine, 
and to receive the commendations usual on such occa 
sions, but he raised the weapon and shot his sover ei g n 
dead. The remorseless Lchna Singh took the life of 
the boy Pertab Singh at the same time, and the kins- 
men then joined Dhian Smgb and proceeded with him 
to the citadel to proclaim a new King The hitherto 
wary minister was now caught in his own tolls and he 
be c a m e the dupe of his accomplices. He was separated 
from his Immediate attendants, as if for the sake of 
greater privacy and shot by the same audacious chief 
who had just imbrued his hands in the blood of their 
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common master.* The conspirators were thus far suc- 
cessful in their daring and in their crimes, but they ne- 
glected to slay or imprison the son of their last victim , 
and the minds of the soldiers do not seem to have been 
prepared for the death of Dhian Singh, as they were for 
that of the Muharaja The youthful Heera Singh was 
roused by his own danger and his filial duty , he could 
plausibly accuse the Smdhanwalas of being alone guilty 
of the treble murder which had taken place, and he 
largely promised rewards to the troops if they would 
avenge the death of their friend and his father. The 
army generally responded to his call, and the citadel 
was immediately assaulted , yet so strong was the- 
feeling of aversion to Jummoo ascendancy among the 
Sikh people, that could the feeble garrison have held 
out for three or four days, until the first impulse of 
anger and surprise had passed away, it is almost 
certain that Heera Singh must have fled for his life. 
But the place was entered on the second evening , the 
wounded Lehna Singh was at once slain , and Ae 
Singh, in attempting to boldly escape over the lofty 
walls, fell and was also killed.t Dhuleep Singh was 
then proclaimed Muharaja, and Heera Singh was raised 
to the high and fatal office of Vuzeer , but he was alb 
powerful for the moment , the Sindhanwala possessions- 
were confiscated, and their dwellings razed to 
ground nor did the youthful avenger stay untill he had 
found out and put to death Bhaee Goormookh Singh 


Lieut -Col. Richmond to Government, 17th and i8th Sept. 

1843. 

t Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 20th Sept 1843 
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and Miaser Behlee Raid, the former of whom waa 
believed to have connived at the death of hli confiding 
mwter, and to have instigated the asiassination of the 
:Mini3ter , and the latter of whom had always stood 
high In the favor of the. great Maharaja, although 
strongly opposed to the aggrandixement of the Juraraoo 
family Sirdar Uttar Singh SIndhanwala, who was 
harrying to Lahore when he heard of the capture of the 
dtadel, made a h^sty attempt to ronsc the village popn 
lation In his favorithrough the loflaence of Bhaee Beer 
Singh a devotee I of great repute but the “ Khalsa” 
waa almoat wholly represented by the army and be 
crossed at once inro the British terrltones to avoid the 
emlssariea of Heer^Slngh.* 

The new mimstCT added two rupees and a half or 
five shillings a monti^ to the pay of the common soldiers, 
and he also discharged some afrears due to them. The 
army felt that It had become the master of the state 
and it endeavored to procure donatives, or to place 
itself right In public estimation, by threatening to eject 
the Jommoo faction and to make the Bhaee Beer SIngb 
already mentioned a king as well as a prlestf Jowahir 
Singh the maternal ancle of the boy Maharaja, already 
grasped the highest post he could occupy , nor was the 
Minister’s family nmted within itself Soochet Singh s 
vanity was mortified "by the ascendancy of his nephew 
a stripling, unacquainted with war and inexperienced 
In business and ho endeaTOred to form a party which 


♦ Ueot-CoL Richmonds letter* from mt Sept to ond Oct 
1843 

+ UeoL Col Rjchmond to Goremment, afith Sept 1843 
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should place him in power.*^ The y'outhful Vuzcer 
naturally turned to his other uncle, Golab Singh, for 
support, and that astute chief cared not who held titles 
while he was deferred to and left unrestrained , but the 
Sikhs were still averse to him personally, and jealous 
lest he should attempt to garrison every stronghold with 
his own followers. Golab Singh was, therefore, cau- 
tious in his proceedings, and before he reached Lahore, 
on tlie loth of November, he had sought to ingratiate 
himself with all parties, save Jowahir Singh, whom he 
may have despised as of no capacity .f Jowahir Singh 
resented this conduct, and taking advantage of the ready 
' access to the Muharaja’s person which his relationship 
gave him, he went with the child in his arms, on the 
occasion of a review of some troops, and urged the 
assembled regiments to depose the Jummoo Rajas, 
otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their acknow- 
ledged Prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the English was displeas- 
ing to the Sikhs, both as an independent people and as 
a licentious soldiery, and Johawir Singh was immedi- 
ately made a prisoner, and thus received a lesson which 
influenced his conduct during the short remainder of his- 
life.t 

Nevertheless, Heera Singh continued to be beset with 
difiiculties. There was one Futfeh Khan Towana, a 
personal follower of Dhian Singh, who was supposed to 


Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, 16th and 22nd Oct 

1843 

t Compare Lieut -Col. Richmond to Government, 26th SepL 
and i6th Nov 1843. 

X Lieut -Col. Richmond to Government, 28th Nov 1843. 
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-have been pnvy to the intended assassination of his 
master and to have designedly held back wl^en Ajeet 
Singh took the Raja to one side. This petty leader fled 
■as soon as the ai%iy attacked the atadel, and endea 
TOred to raise an Insurrection in hla native province of 
X)era Ismacel Khan which caused the greater anxiety 
as the attempt was supposed to be countenanced by the 
able and hostile Governor of Mooltan S(;arcel^ had 
measures been adopted for reducing the petty rebellion 
when Cashmeera Singh and Peshawura Sfagh, sons bom 
to or adopted by Ronject Stngb at the period of bis 
eonqnest of the two Afghan provinces form which they 
were named started np as the nvals of the child Dbuleep 
and endeavored to form a party by appearing in open 
opposition at Seealkot Some regiments ordered to 
Feshawur joined the two Pnnees the Mahometan regi 
ments at Lahore refosed to march against them onless 
a pure Sikh force did the same and it was with diffi 
colty and only with the aid of Raja Golab Singh that 
the siege of Seealkot was formed The two young men 
soon showed themselves to be incapable of beading a 
party Heera Singh relaxed In his efforts against them 
-and towards the end of March be raised the siege^ and 
allowed them to go at largc-f The Minister bad bow 
ever less reason to be satisSed with the success of Jowa 
hir Singh who about the same time mdneed his guards 
to release him and he was anwIUlDgly allowed to assume 


* LieoL-CoL Richmond to Gorenunent, lath Dec 1843 
■y Lient Cd Riduoond to Gorernment, 33rd and 37th March 
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his place in the court as the uncle of the child to whose 
sovereignty in the abstract all nominally deferred.^ 

Raja Soochet Singh was believed ^ to have been a 
secret party to the attempts of Cashmeera Singh, and the 
release of Jowahir Singh was also probably effected with 
his cognizance. The Raja believed himself to be popular 
with the army, and especially with the cavalry portion 
of it, which having an inferior organization began to 
show some jealousy of the systematic proceedings of the 
regular infantry and artillery. He had retired to the 
hills with great reluctance , he continued intent upon 
supplanting his nephew , and suddenly, on the evening 
of thd 26th of March, 1844, l^e appeared at Lahore 
with a few followers ; but he appealed in vain to the 
mass of the troops, partly because Heera Singh had been 
liberal in gifts and profuse in promises, and partly be- 
cause the shrewd deputies who formed the Punchayets 
of the regiments, had a sense of their own importance, 
-and were not to be won for purposes of mere faction, 
without diligent and judicious seeking. Hence, on the 
morning after the arrival of the sanguine and hasty 
Raja, a large force marched against him without demur, 
but the chief was brave, he endeavored to make a stand 
in a ruinohs building, and he died fighting to the last, 
although his little band was almost destroyed by the fire 
of a numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the inclosure t 

Within two months after this rash undertaking, Uttur 
5ingh Sindhanwala, who had been residing at Tha- 
nehsir, made a similar ill-judged attempt to gain over 


* Lieut.-Col Richmond to Government, 27th March, 1844 
t Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 29th March, 1844 
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the army and to expel Heera Singh> He crossed the 
Sdtloj on the 2nd May but instead of moving to a dis 
tanccso as to avoid premature collisions, and to enable 
him to appeal to the feelings of the Sikhs, he at once- 
jomed Bhaee Beer Singh whose religious repute at 
tracted numbers of the agricultural population and 
took up a position almost opposite Feeroxpoor and 
within forty miles of the capital The disaJTpctcd Cash- 
meera Singh jomed the chief but Heera Singh stood as 
a suppliant before the assembled Khalsa, and ronsed the 
feelings of the troops by reminding them that the Sind 
hanwalaa looked to the English for support A large 
force promptly marched from Lahore but it was wished 
to detach Bhaee Beer Singh from the rebel, for to assail 
so holy a man was held to be sacrilege by the soldiers, 
and on the seventh of the month depnties were sent to 
induce the Bhaee to retire Some expressions moved 
the anger of Sirdar Uttar Singh and be slew one of 
the deputies with his own band. This act led to an 
immediate attack. Uttur Singh and Cashmecra Singh 
were both killed, and it was found that a cannon shot 
had likewise numbered Bhaee Beer Singh with the 
slam. The commander on this occasion was Labb 
Singh, a Rajpoot of Jummoo and the possession of the 
family of Cashmecra Singh seemed to render his sue 
cess more complete bat the Sikh infantry rsfnscd to 
allow the women and children to be removed to Lahore 
and I.abh Singh alarmed by this proceeding and by the 
lamentations over the death of Beer Singh hastened to 
the capital to ensore his own safety • 

* LieaLCoL Rachmood to Gorenunont, loth, nth, and isth 
May 1844. 
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Heera Singh was thus successful against two -main 
enemies of his rule, and as he had also come to an 
understanding with the Governor of Mooltan, the pro- 
ceedings of Futteh Khan Towana gave him little un- 
easiness.* The army itself was his great cause of 
anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should be contracted, 
but lest he should be rejeeted as its master , for the 
Punchayets, although bent on retaining their own power, 
and-on acquiring additional pay and privileges for their 
constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on main- 
taining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 
among themselves about the relief of the troops in the 
provinces On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs con- 
tinued to exhibit their innate vigor, and towards the 
end of 1S43 the secluded principality of Ghilghit was 
overrun and annexed to Cashmeer. The Punchayets 
likewise felt that it was the design of the Raja and his 
advisers to disperse the Sikh army over the country, 
and to raise additional corps of bill men, but the com- 
mittees will not allow a single regiment to quit 
Lahore without satisfying themselves of the necessity of 
the measure ; and thus Heera Singh was induced to 
take advantage of a projected relief of the British troops 
in Sindh, and the consequent march of several bat- 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour 
to his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near 
danger threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English. 
The “ Khalsa ” was most willing to encounter that 
neighbor, and a brigade was induced to move to 


V 

* Compare Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 29th April, 

1844 
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Kus^oor and others to shorter distances from the cap! 
tal under the plea, .as avowed to the British authonties 
of procuring forage and supplies with greater facilit> * 
Such had indeed been Runjeot Singhs occasional prac 
bee when no assemblage of British forces coold add to 
his ever present fears t bat Htera Singh s apprehen 
sions of hia own army and of his English allies were 
lessened by his rapid successes and by the disgracefal 
spirit which then animated the regular regiments m the 
British service. The Sepo)^ refnsed to proceed to 
Sindh, and the Sikhs watched the progress of the 
mutiny wHh a pleased surprise. It was new to them 
to sec these renowned soldiers in opposition to their 
government but any glimmering hopes of fatal embar 
rassment to the colossal power of the foreigners were 
dispelled by the march of European troops by the good 
example of the irregular cavalry and by the returning 
sense of obedience of the Sepoys themselves. The 
British forces proceeded to Sindh and the I^hore de 
tachment was withdrawn from Kussoor t 

Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real 
or alleged dissatisfaction with the Bnbsh Government 
which at last served the useful purpose of engaging the 
attention of the Lahore soldiery The protected Sikh 
Kaja of Naba had given a vfllage, named Mowran to 
Runjeet Singh at the Muharajas request, in order that 


* Compm Lieut -CoL Richmond to ’GoTenuneDt, soth Dec. 
XB43, 33rd Idmrch, 1844. 

+ See for mxtSQce- Sir Dsnd OchterloDey to Goremment, 
16th Oct i^ia. 

X Compwe Lietit*Col. Richmond to Goremment, 39th April, 

1844 
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it might be bestowed on Dhunna Singh, a Naba subject, 
but who stood high in favor with the master of the 
Punjab. The village was so given in 1819, or after 
the introduction of the English supremacy, but without 
the knowledge of the English authorities, which circum- 
stance rendered the alienation invalid, if it were argued 
that the village had become separated from the British 
sovereignty The Raja of Naba became displeased with 
Ehiunna *Singh, and he resumed his gift in the year 
1S43 , but in so doing his soldiers wantonly plundered 
the property of the feudatory, and thus gave the 
Lahore Government a ground of complaint, of which 
advantage was taken for party purposes.)^ But Heera 
Singh and his advisers took greater exception still at 
the decision of the British Government with regard to 
a quantity of coin and bullion which Raja Soochet Singh 
had secretly deposited in Feerozpoor, and which his 
servants were detected in endeavoring to remove after 
his death. The treasure was estimated at 1,500,000 
rupees, and it was understood to have been sent to 
Feerozpoor during the recent Afghan war, for the pur- 
pose of being offered as part of an ingratiatory loan to 
the English Government, which was borrowing money 
at the time from the protected Sikh chiefs. The Lahore 
Minister claimed the treasure both as he escheated pro- 
perty of a feudatory without male heirs of his body, and 
as the confiscated property of a rebel killed in arms 
against his sovereign ; but the British Government con- 
sidered the right to the property to be unaffected by the 


* Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, 18th and 28th May, 
1844 
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owner’s treason, and required that the title to it, accord 
mg to the laws of Jommoo or of the Pnnjtb, should be 
regularly pleaded and prowd in a Bntish court It 
was argued m favor of Lahore that no British subject 
or defendant claimed the treasure and that it might be 
expediently made over to the ruler of the Punjab for 
surrender to the legal or customary owner but the 
supreme British authorities would not relax further from 
the conventional law of Europe than to say tHat if^e 
Muharaja would write that the Rajas Golab Singh and 
Hecra Singh assented to the delivery of the treasure to 
the Sikh state for the purpose of bcmg transferred to 
the nghtful owners it would no longer be detained- 
This proposal was not agreed to partly becansc differ 
ences had In the meantime arisen between the □nclc' 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
coDsidefed their onginal grounds of claim to be irre 
fragable according to Indian law and usage and thus 
the money remained a source of dissatisfaction until the 
English stood masters in Lahore, and accepted it as 
part of the price of Cashmeer when the valley was 
alienated to Raja Golab Singh. # 


For the discnislonj about the anrreoiJer or the detrabon of 
the treasore, ice the l et ten of Lieut -Colonel Richmond to Got 
emmont of the 7th ApnJ, 3rd and 97th May 95th July loth 
September and 5th and 35th October 1S44 and of Govemment 
to Lieut Coloflel Richmond of the 19th and a»nd April, 17th 
May and loth Angust of the tame year 

The principle laid down of deading the to the treaiore 
at a Bntish tribunal, and according to the lavs of Lahore or of 
Jo mm oo, does not dlstmguish between public indiriduil 
riihi of heirship or rather it decides the question with reference 
■oldy to the law in pnvato cases Throughout iwHia, the practical 
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Heera Singh had, in his acts and successes, sur- 
passed the general expectation, and the manner in 


rule has ever been that such property shall be administered 
agreeably to the customs of the tribe or province to which the 
deceased belonged , and very frequently, when the only litigants 
are subjects of one and the same foreign state, it is expediently 
made over the sovereign of that state for adjudication, on the plea 
thaf^the rights of the parties can be best ascertained on the spot, 
and that every ruler is a renderer of justice 

In the present instance, the imperfection of the International 
Law of Europe may be more to blame than the Government of 
India and the legal authorities of Calcutta, for refusing to acknow- 
ledge the right of an allied and friendly state to the property of a 
childless rebel , to which property, moreover, no British subject 
or dependent preferred a claim Vattel lays it dow that a 
stranger’s property remains a part of the aggregate wealth of his 
nation, and that the right to it is to be determined according to 
the laws of his own country (book 11 chap vm. sects 109 and 
and no), but in the section in question reference is solely made 
to cases in which subjects or private parties are litigants , 
although Mr Chitty, in his note to sect 103 ( ed 1834 ) shows 
that foreign sovereigns can in England sue, at least, Bntish 
suDjects 

The oriental customary law with regard to the estates and 
and property of Jagheerdars (feudal beneficianes) may be seen 
in Betnter^s Travels ( 1 183 — 187. ) The right of the Govern- 
ment is full, and it is based on the feeling or principle that bene- 
ficiary has only the use during life of estates or oflSces, and that 
all he may have accumulated, through parsimony or oppression, 
IS the property of the state It may be diflScult to decide between 
a people and an expelled sovereign, about his guilt or his tyranny, 
but there can be none in deciding between an allied state and its 
subject about treason or rebellion. Neither refugee traitors nor 
patriots are allowed to abuse their asylum by plotting against the 
Government which has cast them out , and an extension of the 
principle would pj^event desperate adventurers defrauding the 
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which affairs were auried on feemed to arpae unlocked 
for abilities of a high order , but the Raja himself had 
little more than a noble presence and a conciliatory 
address to recommend him, and the person who directed 
every measure was a Brahmin Fundit, named Julia, 
the family priest, so to apeak, of the Jummoo brothers, 
and the tutor of Dhlan Singh s sons. This guffy and ^ 
ambitious man retained all the influence over the 
youthful Minister which he had exercised over*^o 
boyish pupil on whom Runjcct Smgh lavished favora. 
Armies had marched and chiefs had been vanquished^ 
as if at the bidding of the preceptor become counolior 
His views e:Kpanded and he seems to have entertained 
the idea of founding a dynasty of “ Fesbwas ” among 
tberude Juts of the Punjab as had been done by one- 
of his tribe among the equally rude Mahrattas of the 
south. He folly perceived that the Sikh army must be 
conciliated and also that it must be employed He 
despised and with some reason the spirit and capacity 
of most of the titular chiefs of the country and he felt 
that Raja Golab Singh absorbed a lar^o proportlda of 
the revenues of the country and seriously embarrassed 
the central government by his overgrown power and 
influence. It was primarily requisite to k^p the army 
well and regularly paid and hence the pundit pro 
cceded without scruple to sequester several of the fiefs 
of the sirdars, and gradually to inspire the soldiery 
with the necessity of a march against Jnmmoo Nor 
was he without a pretext for denouncing Golab Singh 

state which has reared and heapod ftrois on them, by remormg 
property prenoaa to cDgsging ra rash and cnimnal enter- 
pri«a. 
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a-? l))at unscrupuJoii* * * § : chief held laJccn posses'iioD of 

the estate‘s of Raja Soochet -Siiicrli, to whicli he re- 
c^arded himself as the only heir.' 

Julia i?howcd Mpour and capacity in all he did, but 
he nroccoded too hastily in some matters, and he 
attempted too tnucli at one time lie did not, perhaps, 
understand the Sikh character in all its depths and 
ramifications, and he probably undcrsalucd the subtlety 
of Golab Smj’h. The Raja, indeed, was induced to 
divide the Jaghcers of Soochet Sinj,d) with his nephew, 1 
but Futtch Khan Towana airain CKcilcd an insurrection 
in the Dcrajat , J Chuttcr Sin"h Atarcewala took up 
arms near Rawil Pindcc,§and the Mahometan tribes 
south-west of Cashmecr were encouraged in rebellion 
by the dexterous and experienced chief whom Pundit 
Julia sought to crush (I Peshav ura Singh again aspired 
to the sovereignty of the Punjab , lie was supported by 
Golab Singh, and Julia at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable. ‘If A recon- 
cd/atfon ivas accordingly patched up, and the Raja seat 
his son Sohun Singh to Lahorc."^^ The hopes of 


• Compare Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, I3tb Aug. 
and loth Oct, 1844 

t Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, 30th Oct. 1844 

J Lieut.-Col Richmond to Government, r4th June 1844 

§ Lieut -Col. Richmond to Government, i6th Oct 1844 
11 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24 th Nov 1844 

Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, i6th Oct 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov 1844 

Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, 30th Oct. 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot, to Government, 13th Nov and i6th Dec. 1844. 
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Pcahawura Singh then vanished, and he fled for safety 
to the south of the Sutle; • 

Fand/t JuJIa made the additional mistake of forge 
tiog that the Sikba were not jealous of Golab Smgh 
alone, bat of all strangers to their faith and race and 
in trying to crash the chiefs, he had forgotten that they 
were Sllchi equally with the soldiers and that the 
“ Khalaa " was a word which could be used to unite tbg 
high and low He showed no respect even to sirdars 
of ability and means Lehoa Singh Mujeetheca quitted 
the Ponjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage. In the month 
of March 1844,! and the only person who was raised 
to any distinction was the anworthy LaJ Singh a 
Brahmin and a followerof the of Jummoo bot 

who was anderstood to have gained a disgraceful infla 
enco over the imparc mind of Ranee Jlndan. The 
Pandit again in his arrogance, bad ventured to nse 
some expressions of impatience and disrespect towards 
the mother of the Mubaraja, and he had babitnally 
treated Jowahir Singh her brother with neglect and 
contempt The Impulsive soldiery was wrought upon 
by the incensed woman and ambitious roan the relict 
of the great Mubaraja appealed to the chfldren of the 


* M»Jot Broadfbot to GorerniDont, r4th and i8th Nor 1844. 
Mijor Broadlbot, racceeded tisat. CoL RiciiDKmd as agent 
on tbs firontiar oq the ut Nor 1844 receired Peabawora Siogb 
with arilitiea tnnmial tmder the riraztoftaocea, and proposed to 
aangn bun allowance of a thoosand hipeea a month 

t Lehna Singh went first to Hordwar and afterwards to 
Beoarea. He next rmted Gya and Jaggemath and Calcutta, 
•ttd he waa reaidmg m the last named place when hostilities 
hroke oot with the Sikhs 
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Khalsa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, and 
Heera Singh and Pundit Julia perceived that their rule 
was at an end On the 21st December, 1844, they 
■endeavored to avoid the wrath of the Sikh soldiery by 
^ sudden flight from the capital, but they were over- 
taken and slain before they could reach Jummoo, along 
with Sohun Singh, the cousin of the Minister, and 
Labh^Singh, so lately hailed as a victorious commander. 
The memory of Pundit Julia continued to be execrated, 
but the fate of Heera Singh excited some few regrets, 
for he had well avenged the death of his father, and he 
had borne his dignities with grace and modesty.* 

The sudden breaking up of Heera Singh’s govern- 
ment caused some confusion for a time, and the state 
seemed to be without a responsible head , but it was 
' gradually perceived that Jowahir Singh, the brother, 
and Lai Singh, the favorite of the Ranee, would form 
the most influential members of the ad ministration. t 
Peshawura Singh, indeed, escaped from the custody of 
the British authorities, by whom he had been placed 
under surveillance, when he fled across the Sutlej , but 
he made no attempt at the moment to become supreme, 
and he seemed to adhere to those who had so signally 
avenged him on Heera Singh I The services of the 


* Compare Major Broadfoot to Gov ernment, 24th and 28th 
Dec I? ^ 

t Coo-prre MajorJ Broadfoot to Government, 24tli and 28th 
c 1844. 

J Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Dec 1844, 
and 4th Jan 1845 As Major Broadfoot, however points out, 
the Prince seemed ready enough to grasp at power even so early 
as January , 
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troops were rewarded by the addftloQ of half a rupee 
a month to the pay of the common soldier many fiefs 
were •■estored, and the cnpldity of all parties in the 
stale was excited by a renewal of the designs against 
Golab Singh.* The disturbances in the monnt^ns of 
Cashmeer were put down the insurgent Futteh Khan, 
was taken into favor, Peshawur was secure against 
the power of all the Afghans although it was kpo^vn 
that Golab Singh encouraged the reduced Barukzaees 
with promises of support "f but it was essential to 
the Government that the troops should bo employed it 
was pleasing to the men to be able to gratify thdr 
avance or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jummoo with alacrity 4 

Golab Singh who knew the relative inferiority of hia 
soldiers brought all his arts Into play He distributed 
hu money firedy among the Punchayets of regiments 
be gratified the members of these committe es by his 
personal attentions and he again Inspired Pesbawnra 
Singh with designs upon the sovereignty itself He 
promised a gratuity to the army which bad marched to 
urge upon him the propriety of submisiion ho agreed to 
surrender certain portions of the general possessions of 
the family and to pay to the state a fine of 3,5oopoo 
nipecs.§ But an altercation arose between the Lahore 


• Compara Major firotdfoot to Goreminent, aStli Dec 1844, 
and and Jan, 1845 

4 Major Broadfoot to GorenuiMint, 15th Jan. 1845 
t The troopi farther rejeaed the tenni to w ) 

conrt ieenied inclined to come with Gol^ Shigh. 
foot to Goreminent, aand jan 1845 ) 

f Major Broad&ot to Goremmeot, iith V n frTi ^ 1345 
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and Jummoo followers when the promised donative was 
being removed, which ended in a fatal affray , and 
afterwards an old Sikh chief, Futteh Singh Man, and 
one Butchna, who had deserted Golab Singh’s service, 
were waylaid and slain.^ The Raja protested against 
the accusation of connivance or treachery , nor is it pro- 
bable that at the time he desired to take the life of any 
one except Butchna, who had been variously employed 
by him, and who knew the extent of his resources. The 
act nevertheless greatly exqited the Sikh soldiery, and 
Golab Singh perceived that submission alone would save 
Jummoo from being sacked. He succeeded in partially 
gaining over two brigades, he joined their camp, and 
he arrived at Lahore early in April, i845» ^ 

prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable prospect oi 
becoming the Minister of the country , for the mass of 
the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been 
sufficiently humbled, the Punchayets had been won by 
his money and his blandishments, and many of the old 
servants of Runjeet Singh had conhdence in his ability 
and in his good will towards the state generally.! There 
yet, however, existed some' remnants of the animosity 
which had proved fatal to Heera Singh , the repre- 
sentatives of many expelled hill chiefs were ready to 
compass the death of their greatest enemy , and an 
Akalee fanatic could take the life of the “ Dogra ” 
Raja with applause and impunity. Jowahir Singh 
plainly aimed at the 'office of Vuzeer, and Lall Singh’s 


• Major Broadfoot to Government, 3rd March, 1845. 

+ Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 8th and 9th 
Apnl, and 5th Ma^, 1845. 
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■own ambihon prompted him to ose bis Influeoce with 
the mother of the Maharaja to resist the growing feel 
ing In favor of the chief whose capacity for affairs all 
•envied and dreaded. Hence Golab Singh deemed it 
prudent to avoid a contest for power at that time and 
to remove from Lahore to a place of greater safety 
He agreed to pay m all a fine of 6,8oo/doo rupees, 
to yield op nearly all the distncts which had been ^ejd 
by hia family, excepting his own proper fiefs and to 
renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus and 
Jhelam on terms which virtually deprived him of a 
large profit, and of the political superiority fn the hills 
of Rhotas,* He was present at the installation of 
Jowahir Singh as Voscer on the 14th May,f and at 
the betrothal of the Maharaja to a daughter of the 
Ataree chief Chattar Singh on the loth July 4 and 
towards the end of the following month ho retired to 
Jummoo shorn of much real power but became ac 
ccptable to the troops by bis humility and to the final 
convictfon of the English anthonties that the levies of 
the mountain Rajpoots were unequal to a contest even 
with the Sikh soldiery § 

The able Governor of Mooltan was assassinated in 
the month of September 1844, by a man accused of 
marauding and yet imprudently allowed a considerable 


• Major Broadfoot to Goremment, 5th May 1845 
+ Mijor Broadfoot to Gcremmcnt, 24th nuy 1845 
t Major Broadfoot to Goremmet, 14th July 1845 
5 Major Broadfoot confened that lata erenti had shown the 
R*Ja*a weafcnesa in the bills, where he flhoold hare been etrong 
est, had hia follower been brare and i r mly ( Major Broadfoot to 
Gorcminent, 6th May 1845 
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degree of libcrt}'. Mool Raj, the son of the Deewan, 
had been appointed or permitted to succeed his father 
by the declining government of Heera Singh, and he 
<;ho\ved more aptitude for affairs than was expected. 
He suppressed a mutiny among the provincial troops, 
partly composed of Sikhs, with vigor and success ; and 
he was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned 
to him as the equal heir of the deceased Deewan. Mool 
Raj put his brother in prison, and thus freed himself 
from all local dangers , but he had steadily evaded the 
demands of the Lahore court for an increased farm or 
contract, and he had likewise objected to the large 
“Nuzzerana, ” or relief, which was required as the 
usual condition of succession As soon, therefore, as 
Golab Singh had been reduced to obedience, it was 
proposed to dispatch a force against Mooltan, and the 
“ Khalsa ” approved of the measure through the as- 
sembled Punchayets of regiments and brigades. This 
resolution induced the new Governor to yield, and in Sep- 
tember ( 1845 ) it was arranged that he should pay a fine 
of 1,800,000 rupees. He escaped an addition to his 
contract sum, but he was deprived of some petty district 
to satisfy in a measure the letter of the original demand, t 

^ Lieut -Col Richmond to Government, loth Oct 1844. 

t In this paragraph the author has followed mainly his own 
notes of occurrences The mutiny of the Mooltan troops took 
place m Nov 1844 The Governor at once surrounded them, and 
demanded the ringleaders, and on their surrender being refused, 
he opened a fire upon their whole body, and killed, as was said, 
nearly 400 of them. Deewan Mool Raj seized and confined his 
brother m Aug. 1845, and in the following month the terms of his 

succession were settled with the Lahore court ' 

♦ 
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The proceedings of Peshiiflmra Singh caused more 
■disquietude to the now Vurecr personally than the hos- 
-tflity of Golab Singh or the resistance of the Governor 
ofMooltan. ThePnnco was vain and of slender cs 
paaty bat his relatlonsWp to Rnojeet Singh gave him 
sonae hold upon the minds of the Sikhs. He was en 
-cooraged by Golab Singh then safo in the bills and be 
was assured of support by the brigade of troops which 
had made Jowahir Singh a prisoner when that chief 
threatened to fly with the Muharaja into the British 
terrltones. Jowahir Singh had not heeded the value to 
the state of the prudence of the soldiers In restraining 
him he thought only of the personal Indigmty and 
joon after his accession to*powcr he barbaronsly maP 
lated the commander of the oflendmg division by de 
^vlng him of his nose and ears Pesbawnra Singh 
felt himself countenanced, and he endeavoured to rally 
a party around him at Seealkot, which he held In fief 
But the Sikhs were not disposed to thns suddenly ad 
nilt his pretenaious he was reduced to straits and in 
the month of June he fled and lived at large on the 
■country, nnbJ towards the end of July when he sur- 
prised the fort oI Attock proclaimed himself Muharaja 
and entered Into a correspondence -with Dost Mahomed 
Khan. Sirdar Chutter Singh of Attaree was sent 
against the pretender and troops were moved from 
Dera Ismacel Khan to aid In reducing him. The 
Prince was beleaguered In his fort, and became aware 
of his Insignificance he submitted on the 30th August, 
-and was directed to be removed to Lahore, but be was 
secretly put to death at the Instigation of Jowahk Singh, 
•and through the Instrumentality as understood of 
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Futteh Khan Towana, who sought by rendering an 
important service to further ingratiate himself with 
that master for the time being who had restored him 
to favor, and who had appointed him to the manage- 
ment of the upper Derajat of the Indus.f 

This last triumph was fatal to Jowahir Singh, and 
anger was added to the contempt in which he had 
always been held. He had sometimes displayed both 
energy, and perseverance, but his vigor was the impulse 
of personal resentment, and it was never characteri7ed 
by judgment or by superior intelligence. His original 
design of flying to the English had displeased the Sikhs, 
and rendered them suspicious of his good faith as a 
member of the.Khalsa , and no sooner had his revenge 
been gratified by the expulsion of Heera Singh and 
Pundit Julia, than he found himself the mere sport and 
plaything of the army, which had only united with him 
for the attainment of a common obj'ect The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently the “ Punt’h 
Khalsajee, ” or Congregation of Believers ,t and Jowahir 
Singh was overawed by the spirit which animated the 
armed host. In the midst of the successes against 
Tummoo, he trembled for his fate, and he twice laid 
plans for escaping to the south of the Sutlej but the 

Lops*were jealous of such a step on the part of their 

* Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, I4th and 26th 
July and 8th and of the elect. Ma^r 

aiifnnt fletter of 2d Feb 1845) thought this title, which ^ 
fo"o;"red to themselves, was new in — 
Government pointed out, m reply, tha 
. according to the Calcutta records. 
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nomioal master Ho felt that he was watched, and he 
abandoned the hope of escape to seek relief In dissi 
patlon 10 the levy of Mahometan regiments, and In Idle 
or desperate threats of war with his British allies.* 
Jowahir Singh was thus despised and distrusted by the 
Sikhs themselves their enmity to him was fomented 
by Lai Singh who aimed at the post of Vurecr and the 
mnrder of Peshawura Singh added to the general ex 
asperation for the act was condemned as nsulrfng to^ 
the people, and it was held up to reprobation by the 
chiefs as one which wonld compromise their own safety 
If allowed to pass vdth impunity t The Pnnehayets of 
regiments met in coanefl and they resolved that Jowatur 
Singh should die as a traitor to the commonwealth for 
death is almost the only mode by which tumultuous, 
half barbarous governments can remove an obneodons 
Minister Ho was accordingly required to appear 00 
the aist September before the assembled Khalsa to 
answer for his misdeeds He went, seated upon an 
elephant bat feanng his fate, be took with him the 
young Muharaja and a qaanbty of gold and jewels 
On his arrival m front of the troops, be endeavored tc 
gain over some influential deputies and officers by 
present donatives and by lavish promises but he was 
sternly desired to let the Maharaja be removed fVom hi* 
side, and to be himself sIlenL The boy wai placed in 
a tent near at hand, and a party of soldiers advanced 


• Compare Major Broadfoot to Gorenjincnt, 33d and 38tl 
Feb, 5th Apnl (a demi-ofEcuI letter), and 15th and i 8 th Sept 
1845 

t Compare Major Broadfoot to Govtnuncnt, lad Sept 1845 
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and put the Vuzeer to death by a discharge of mus- 
ketry,* Two other persons, the sycophants of the 
Itlinistcr, were killed at the same time, but no pillage or 
massacre occurred , the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and wit- 
nessed by a whole people, and the body of Jowahir 
Singh was allowed to be removed and burnt with the 
dreadful honors of the Suttee sacrifice, among the 
lasf, p^irhaps, which will take place in India. 

For some time after the death of Jowahir Singh, no 
one seemed willing to become the supreme adminis- 
trative authority in the state, or to place himself at the 
head of that self-dependent army, which in a few 
■months had led captive the formidable chief of Jummoo, 
reduced to submission the powerful Governor of Mool- 
tan, put down the rebellion of one recognized as the 
brother of the Muharaja, and pronounced and executed 
judgment on the highest functionary in the kingdom, 
and which had also without effort contrived to keep the 
famed Afghans in check at Peshawur and along the 
frontier. Raja Golab Singh was urged to repair to the 
capital, but he and all others were overawed, and the 
' Ranee Jindan held herself for a time a regular court, 
in the absence of a Vuzeer, The army was partly 
satisfied with this arrangement, for the committees con- 
sidered that they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Deenanath, of the pay master Bhuggut^ 

* Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 26th Sept 1845 
It may be added that the Sikhs generally regarded Jowahir Smgh 
as one ready to bring m the English, and as faithle-=s to the 
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Ram and of Noorooddeen almost as familar as hm old 
and infirm brother Uzeeiooddeen with the partfculars 
of the treaties and engaeemcnts with the English The 
army had formerly required that these three men should 
be consulted by Jownbir Singh but the advantage of a 
responsible head was nevertheless apparent and as the 
soldiers were by degrees wrought upon to wage war 
with their European neighbours Rajah Lai Singh was 
nominated Vureer and Sirdar Tej Smgh was"recon 
firmed in his oflfice of Commander in Chief These 
appointments were made early m November 1845 • 


•* In ihi* paragraph the aothor hta followed mamly bi» own 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Tin: \V\R WITH THE ENGLISH. 

1845 — 1846. 

( an’:r<i h'luhnq (o n 7vn) liivtcnlhc Stl/i<i and Enfjhsh — 
• J'h' rnqhsh hang ajgnchcn'aa' 0/' /'tonltcr di’sfuj hanc/'s, 
adojjf dt'/'ai'^n r v/ra'^rn't on a xca/e opjwwd fo ihe spud 
oi I he poll a/ of /Sop — The Si I hs hang prone to \i'\- 
picum, conada thansehat ni danger of unasion — And 
aioftnfha inoicd In/ (hat rant op confidence ui the 
English repiev ntafuc. — The Sihh^ reiolie to aniiapaie 
the Jinglishy and rage war hij eioising the Snf/e/ — 
The tactics of the Si Hr — The iters of the Sihh 
leadeis — Fcaozpooi pinposcbj spaied — The batth 
of Jfoodhec — 'The hniile of P’liccroosknhitr, and u- 
t rent of the Sikhs — The effect of these hauen mefoues 
upon ihe Indians and the Engli Jt themselves — The St Ur 
again cross the Siilfej — 'The shuuirh of Bnddoical — 
'The battle of Alceioal. — Negotiations f/iroiigh Jio/a 
Got ah Singh — The battle of Snbiaon — The sub- 
mission of ihe Sihh Chiefs, and the occupation 0/ 
Lahore — The paitihon of the Piinjah — The iieatg 
ihiili Bhuleep Singh — The treaty eitJi Golab Singh — 
Conclusion, relative to ihe Position of thr English ut 
India, 

The English government had long expected that it 
would be forced into a war with the overbearing 
soldiery of the Punjab the Indian public, which con- 
sidered only the /act of the progressive aggrandizement 
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of the strangers was prepared to hear of the annexatioq 
of another kingdom without minutely inquiring or 
caring abont the causes which led tp it , and the more 
selBsh chiefs of the SiKhs had always desired that such 
a degree of interferrcnce should be exercised in the 
affairs of their country as would guarantee to them 
the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These wealthy 
and incapable men stood rebuked before thp supenor 
genius of Ranjeet Singh and before the mysfenou? 
Spint which animated the people arrayed in arms and 
they thus fondly hoped that a change would giye them 
all they could desire but it is doubtful whether the 
Sikh soldiery ever seriously thought although they 
often vauntingly boasted of fighting with the paramount 
power of Hindostan uoUl within two or three cqonths 
of the first battles, and even then the rode and Illiterate 
j eomen considered that they were about to eqter upon 
a war purely defensive. 

From the moment the Sikh army became pre 
dominant in the ^tate^ the English authorities had been 
persuaded that the machinery of government would be 
broken up that bands of plunderers would everywhere 
arise, and that the duty of a avilized people to society 
generally, apd of a governing power to ^ts own subjects 
\vouId all combine to bnng on a collision and thus 
measures which seemed suffiaent were adopted for 
strengthening the frontier posts and for having a force 
at hand which might prevent aggression or which 
would at least eifpct rctfibation opd vindicate the sn 
prcmacy of the English name.* These were the fair 

• Compare Mumte by the Goveruerr General, of ihe 161^3 Jane 
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and moderate objects of the British government , but 
the Sikhs took a different view of the relative conditions 
of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their 
colossal neighbor, they did not understand why they 
should be dreaded when intestine commotions reduced 
their comparative inferiority still lower , defensive mea- 
sures took in their eyes the form of aggressive pre- 
par*ations, "and they came to the conclusion that their # 
country was to be invaded. Nor does this conviction 
of the weaker and less intelligent power appear to be 
unreasonable, — for it is always to be borne in mind that 
India is far behind Europe in civilization, and that 
political morality or moderation is as little appreciated 
iU the East in these day as it was in Christendom in 
the middle ages. Hindostan, moreover, from Caubul 
to the valley of Assam and the island of Ceylon, is 
regarded as one country, and dominion in it is asso- 
ciated in the minds of the people with the predominance 
of one monarch or of one race. The supremacy of 
Vicruraajeet and Chundragoopta, of the Toorkmuns 
and Moghuls, is familiar to all, and thus on hearing of 
further acquisitions by the English, a Hindoo or Ma- 
homet|in will simply observe that the destiny of the 
nation is great, or that its cannon is irresistible. A 
prince may chafe that he loses a province or is rendered 
tributary , but the public will never accuse the con- 
querors of unjust aggression, or at least of unrighteous 
and unprincipled ambition. 

To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common 


1845, and the Goyemor-General to the Secret Committee, ist 
October, 1845 ( Pathavientary Paper, i846) 
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With other Indian nations, that the English were and 
are ever ready to extend their power is to be added 
the particalar bearing of the British Government 
towards the Ponjab Itself In 1809, when the appre- 
hensions of a French invasion of the East had subsided, 
and the resolotlon of making the Jumna a boundary 
was still approved the English Viceroy had said that 
rather than imtate Runject Singh the detacbmqnt of 
trcxips which had been advanced to Loodlana might 
be withdrawn to KumaL* It was not Indeed thought 
advisable to carry out the proposlrion but op to the 
period of the Afghan war of 1838 the garrison of 
Loodiana formed the only body of armed men near the 
Sikh frontier excepting the provlnaal regiment raised 
at Subatboo for the police of the bills after the Goorkha 
war The advanced post on the Sntlej was of httle 
mtUtary or political use but it served as the most 
conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs 
and they as the mferior power were always disposed 
to lean upon old engagements as those whjeh warranted 
the least degree of intimacy or dictabon. In 1835 the 
petty chicfsbip of Fecrozpoor seventy miles lower down 
the Sutlej than Loodiana,was occupied by the English 
as an escheat due to their protection of all Sikh lord 
ships save that of Lahore. The advantages of the placp 
in a military point of view had been persevenngly ex 
tolled and Its proximity to the capital of the Punjab 
made Runjeet Smgb in his prophebc fear, claim It as 
a dependency of bis ownf In 1838 the Mubarajas 


I 



GoToraiDWit to Sir Hand Ochtcrloney 50th January 1809. 
t See Chap VII., and also note t, p 26a. 
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apprehensions that the insignificant town would become 
a cantonment were fully realized , for twelve thousand 
men assembled at Feerozpoor to march to Khorassan , 
and as it was learnt, before the date fixed for the de- 
parture of the army, that the Persians had raised the 
siege of Heerat, it was determined that a small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary"^ 
But the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sindh 
gave the new cantonment a character of permanency, 
and in 1842 the remoteness from support of the two 
posts on the Sutlej was one of the arguments used for 
advancing considerable body of troops to Ambala as a 
reserve, and for placing European regiments in the hills 
still closer to the Sikh frontier.f The relations of 1809 
were nevertheless cherished by the Sikhs, although they 
may have been little heeded by the English amid the 
multifarious considerations attendant on their changed 
position in India, 

This was* the understanding at the time, but no document 
appears to have been drawn up to that effect It was indeed ex- 
pected that Shah Shooja would be seated on his throne, and 
British army withdrawn, all within a twelvemonth 

t The author cannot refer to any written record of these rea 
sons, but he knows that they were used When the step m ad- 
vance was resolved on, it is only to be regretted that the canton- 
ment was not formed at Sirhmd, the advantages of which as a 
mihtarv post, with reference to the Punjab as being central to al 
the principal passages of the Sutlej, Sir David Ochterloney bad 
long before pointed out ( Str D Ochterloney to Government, yi 
May, t8io) Some delicacy, however, was felt towards the Sikhs 
of Pulteepla, to whom Sirhmd belonged , although the more im- 
portant and less defensible step of alarming the Sikhs of Lahore 
had been taken wXhput heed or hesitation 
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It bad never been concealed from the Sllch authon 
tics that the helpleas condition of the acknowledged 
government of the coontry was held to justify auch ad 
dltiOQS to the troops at Loodlana and Feerozpoor, as 
would give confidence to the inhabitants of these dis 
tilcts and ensure the successful defence of the posts 
themselves against predatory bands.* Nor did the 
Sikhs deny the right of the English to nrake wh.at 
military aiTEDgcments they pleased for the secunty of 
their territoncJ but that any danger was to be appre 
bended from lahore was not admitted by men coosaous 
of their weakness and thus by every process of rea ' 
somng employed the Sikbs still came to the same coo 
clarion that they were threatened. Many circumstances 
aobeeded or oodervaJoed by the English, gave further 
strength to thb conviction It had not indeed been 
made known to the Sikhs that Su* William Macnaghten 
and others bad proposed to dismember their kingdom 
by bestowing Peshawar on Shah Shooja, when Runjeet 
Singhs line was held to end with the death of his 
grandson but It would be idle tosuppiose the Lahore 
government ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in 
official correspondence, and doabtless in private soaety, 
or of the previous desire of Su* Alexander Bombs to 
bestow the tame tract on Dost Mabommed Khan and 
the Sikh authorities must at least have bad a lively re> 
membrance of the Englbh offtir of 1843 bD march upon 
their capital and to diipeise their army Again 101844 
and 1845 the facts were whispered abroad and treasured 

• Compare ihe Goremor-GeneraJ to the Secret Committee, »d 
December 1845 (Aarf 1846) and tUo bu despatch of 

the jut December 1843 ( PfL Pop<rSy p. 38 ) 
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Up, that the English were preparing boats at Bombay to 
make btidges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sindh 
Were Joeing equipped for a march on Mooltan,* and that 
' the various garrisons of the north--west provinces were 
being gradually reinforced, while, some of them were 
being abundantly supplied with the munitions of war as 
well as with- troops t None of these things were com- 
muniqated^to the Sikh government^ but they were never- 
theless believed by all parties, and they were held to 
denote a campaign^ not of defence, but of aggression { 

The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of 
the English was territorial aggrandisement, and that 

* The collection of the means at Sukkur for the equipment of a 
force of five thousand men, to march towards Mooltan, was a sub- 
ject of ordinary official correspondence m 1 844-45, for instance, 
between the Military Board in Calcutta and the officers of depart- 
ments under its controls 

t The details of the preparations made by Lords Ellenborough, 
and Hardinge, may be seen in an article on the administration of 
the latter nobleman, in the Calcutta R&vieit), which is understood 
to be the production of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 

Up to 4838, the troops on the frontier amounted to on regi-- 
ment at Subathoo, and two at "Loodiana, with six pieces of artil- 
lery, equalling in all little more than 2,500 men Lord Auckland 
made the total about 8,000, by increasing Loodiana and creating 
Feerozpoor. Lord Ellenborough formed further new stations at 
Ambala, Kussowlee, arid Simlah, and placed in all about 14,000 
men and 48 field guns on the frontier Lord Hardinge increased 
the aggregate force to about 32,000 men, with 68 field guns, be- 
sides having 10,000 men with artillery at Meerut After 1843, 
however the station of Kumal, on the Jumna, was abandoned, 
which in 1838 and preceding years may have mustered about 4,000 
men 

X Compare the Governor-- General to the Secret Committee, 
December 2. 1845.* 
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the immediate object of their ambition was the conquest 
of Lahore. This persuasion of the people was brought 
home to them by the acts of the British representatue 
for the time, and by the opinion which they had pre 
formed of his views. Mr Clerk became Lieutenant 
Governor of Agra in June 1 843 he was succeeded 

as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs bv Lieutenant 
Colonel Richmond whose place again was tak^n hy 
Major Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and 
ability In November of the following year In India 
the views of the Bntisb Government are, by custom 
made known to allies and dependants throogh one chan 
nel only namely that of an accredited English officer 
The personal character of such a functionary gives a 
color to all he does and says the policy of the go- 
vernment Is indeed Judged of by the bearing of its 
Tepresentative and it b certain that the Sikh authorities 
did not denve any assurance of an increasing desire for 
peace, from the nomination of an officer who thirty 
months before, had made so stormy a pas^sage through 
their country 

One of Major Broadfoot 3 first acts was to declare 
the Cis Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under Bnush 
protection equally with Puttecala and other cblefships 
and also to be bable to escheat on the death or dcposi 
tion of Mubaraja Dhuleej) Singh * This view was not 
fonnallv announced to the Sikh government, but it was 


• Mafor Broadfoot ( I^tUrt U> GmftrTtmtxi oftMs ytM Dtctntbcr 
I&44, 5 o <4 Jatmasy nA i&iJt (Fednutry 1S45 ) may be referred to 
as explosatory of fall vievt Id the last letter he dittiocthf aays 
that if the Moharajt Dhnieep Siogb, who was then >11 

of the im&U pox, ahonld die, he would direct tHe reports regardiDg 
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notorious, and Major Broad foot acted on it when he 
proceeded to interfere authoritativelj', and ry a dis- 
play of force, m the affairs of the priest- like Sodhees 

the Cis-Sutlej districts to be made to himself ( through the Lahore 
vukeel or agent indeed), and not to any one in the Punjab 

Major Broadfoot is understood to have quoted to the Sikhs a 
letter of Sir Pavid Ochtcrlonev’s, dated the the 7th May, 1809, to 
Mohkum Chund, Runjeet Singh’s representative, to the effect 
that the Cis-Sutlej Lahore slates were equally under British protec- 
tion with other states , and also an order of April, 1824, from Run- 
jeet Singh, requiring his authorities «:outh of the Sutlej to obey 
the English agent, on pain of having their noses sht It is not 
improbable that Sir David Ochterloney may at the earlv date 
q loted, have so understood the nature of the British connection 
w'th reference to some particular case then before him, but that to 
the Cis-Sutlej states of Lahore w'ere held uuder feudal obligations to 
the English, seems scarcely tenable, for the following reasons — i. 
The protection extended by the English to the chiefs of Sirhind 
was declared to mean protection to f/icm against Runjeet Singh, 
and therefore not protection of the whole country between the 
Sutlej and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore ( See 
the Treaty of 1^09, and Article I of the Declaration of the 3d May 
1809, and also Government to Sir D Ochterloney, 10th April, 
1809) Further, when convenient, the British Government could 
even maintain, that although the treaty of 1809 was binding on 
Runjeet Singh, with reference to Cis-Sutlej states, it was not bind- 
ing on the English, whom it simply authorised to interfere at 
their discretion (Government to Captain Wade, 23 1 April, 
1833 ) This was indeed written with reference to Buhawulpoor, 
but the application, w'as made general 2 The protection 
accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind, was afterwards extended 
so as to give them security in the plains, but not on the 
hills, against the Goorkhas as well as against Runjeet 
Singh (Government to Sir D Ochterloney, 23d January, 1810), 
while with regard to Runieet Singh’s own Cis-Sutlej possessions, 
St was declared thht he must hmiseJf defend them (against Nepal), 
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(if Aniindp<x)r Makhowal a fief to which some 
years before It had been declared to be expedient to 
waive all claim especially as Ranjeet Singh could best 
deal with the privileged propnetors,* Again a troop 
of horse had crossed the Sntlej near Fecrotp>oor, to 
proceed to Kotkupoora, a Lahore town to relieve or 
strengthen the mounted police ordinarily stationed there , 
bat the party had crossed without the previous saivtlon 
of the British agent having been obtained agreeably to 
an understanding between the two governments based 
on an article of the treaty of 1809 bnt which modified 
arrangement was scarcely applicable to so small a body 
of men proceeding for such a porpose. Major Broad 
foot nevertheless required the horsemen to rtcross and 
as ho considered them dilatory in their obedience be 
followed them with his escort, and overtook them as 
they were about to ford the river A shot was fired by 
the English party and the extreme desire of the Sikh 
commandant to avoid doing anything which might be 
held to compromise his government, alone prevented a 
colllslon.'f Farther the bridge-boats which had been 


lesTing It a qaeitiOD of policy as to whether he shcmld or shoold 
not be aided in thoh defence. It was further added, dial be 
might march throngh bis Cii SnUej diitncts, to enable him to 
attack the Goorkhas m the bills near the Jomna, m defence of the 
dfstricti m qaestion, ebocld bo so with. ( Goremraent to Sir Dand 
Ochterlony 4th October and aand Norember i8ii ) 

• With regard tr» Anondpoor see Chap VII with note •p. 
TO Aboot the particnlar dispcte noticed b the text, Major Broad 
letter to Goremment of the 13th September 1845 maybe 
It Ubors in a halUng way to jnst^fr his proceedings 
u anmption of jarisdicuon nnder ordinary arcmnitaaces. 

T Compare Major Bioadfoot to Government, jyth March, 1845 
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prepared at Bombay, were despatched towards Feeroz- 
poor in the autumn of 1145, and Major Broadfoot 
almost avowed that hostilities had broken out when he 
manifested an apprehension of danger to these armed 
vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridges alter 
their arrival at Feerozpoor. 

The views held by Major Broadfoot, and virtually 
adopted by the supreme government, with respect tp 
the Cis-Sutlej districts, and also the measures followed 
in particular instances, may all be defended to a cer- 
tain extent, as they indeed were, on specious grounds, 
as on the vague declarations of Sir David Ochterloney 
pr on the deferential injunctions of Runjeet Singh.t It 
is even believed that if the cession of the tracts in ques- 
tion had been desired, their relinquishment might have 
been effected without a resort to arms , but every act of 
Major Broadfoot was con'^idered to denote a foregone 
resolution, and to be conceived ip a spirit of enmity 
yather than *01 good will 4 Nor did the Sikhs seem to 

It IS understood that the Government disapproved of these 
proceedings 

^ Pi. detachment of troops under a European ofjScpr was re- 
quired to be sent with each batch of boats, owing to the state of the 
Punjab Nevertheless small iron steamers were allowed to 
navigate the Sutlej at the time without guards, and ope lay under 
the guns of Filor for several days, without meeting, aught except 
Civility on the part of the Silfhs. 

+ See note ■*•, p 259 

$ It was generally held by the English in India that Major 
^roadfoot's appointment greatly increased the probabilities of a 
war with the Sik^s , and the impression was equally strong, that 
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■bo menaced by their eliies-on one side only In the sum 
mer of 1845 some horsemen from Mooltan crossed a 
few miles into the Smdh territory in pursuit ol certain 
marauders. The boundary of the two provinces be 
tween the lodos and the hills Is no where defined and 
the object of the few troopers was evident bat the 
Governor Sir Charles Napier immediately ordered the 
wing of a regiment to Kushmor a few miles belfcw 
Rojhan to preserve the integrity of his frontier from 
violation. The Lahore anthorities were Indeed pot upon- 
their guard but they did not admit the sufficiency of 
th^ reasons given and they looked upon the prompt 
measures of the conqueror of Sindh as one more proof 

of thd desire to being about a war with the Punjab * 


had Mr ClerL for instiuJC®, remained as Agent there would bare 
beflQ no war That Major Bnmdfoot was regarded as hostile to 
the Sikhs, may perhaps almost be gathered from his own letter? 
On the 19th March, 1845 he wrote that the Governor of Mooltan 
bod asked what course be, the goremor should pursue, if the 
Lahore troops marched agaioit bun to enforce obedience to 
demands made The question does not seem one which a recuiant 
servant would put under ordinary arcumstaiices to the preserrer 
of fneodship between hia master and the Enghih- Major Broad 
foot, however would appear to bare recurred to the Tirtual over 
turcs of Deewan Mool Raj for on the aoth November 1845 
when bo wrote the to authorities in any way connected with the 
Punjab, that the British provmces were threaten d with invasion 
he told Sir Charles Napier the complete soldier armed at all 
points, that the Governor of Mooltan would defend SindA with hjs 
pronociali against the Sikhs l—thus leading to the belief that ho 
had succeeded m detaching the Governor from hit allegiance to 
Lahore 

• It Is known that Sir Charles Napier was snnons to ststion a 
considerable body of men at Kuihmor ; and, that the supreme 
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The Sikh army, and the population generally, were 
con\inced that war was inevitable , but the better in- 
formed members of the Government knew that no inter- 
ference was likely to be exercised without an overt act 
of hostility on their part.^" When moved as much by 
jealousy of one another as by a common dread of the 
army, the chiefs of the Punjab had clung to wealth and 
ea^e rather than to honor and independence, and thus 
i\luh*araja Slier Singh, the Smdhamvalus, and others, 
had been ready to become tributary, and to lean for 
support upon foreigners As the authority of the army 
; began to predominate, and to derive force from its \ 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the ter- 
ritorial chiefs and the adventurers m the employ of the 
Government. They might successively fall before the 

Government counterminded the march of a detachment of 
European troops to that place Sonic reference may also be 
maae to an unguarded speech of Sir Charles Napici’s at the time, 
about the Pritish being called on to move into the Punjab ( com- 
pare Mnjoi ^viyth's Reignmg Family of Lahore Introd 
xMi ), — especially as Majore Broadfoot considered the Sikh lead- 
erb, to DC moved tn a greater degree by the Indiin newspapers, 
than IS implied m a passing attention to rei'erated paragraphs 
about invasion. He thought, for instance, that Pundit Julia 
understood the extent to which the Government deferred to public 
opinion, and that the Brahmin himself designed to make use of 
the press as an instrument (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
3oih Januar\, 1845 ) 

* Corrpaie Indosure, No 6 of the Governor-General’s Letter 
to the Secret Committee of the 2d December, 1845 
Papers^ Feb 26 1846, p 21) Major Broadfoot, however, states of 
Golab Singh, what was doubtless tiue of many others, viz that he 
believed the English had de'^igns on the Punjab. ( Major Broad- 
foo to Government, 5th May, 1845 ) 
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cupidity of theorganiied body which none could control, 
or an able leader might arise who would absorb the 
power of all others and graUfy his followers by the 
sacnficeoftherich the selfish and the feeble. Even 
thoRaiaofJummoo always so reasonably averse to a 
close connection with the Englbh began to despair of 
safety as a feudatory in the hfils. or of authority as a 
Minister at Lahore without the aid of the Bntrsb name 
and Lai Singh Tej Singh and many others, all equally 
felt their incapacity to control the troops. These men 
considered that their only chance of retaining power 
was to have the anhy removed by indudlog it to engage 
in a contest which they believed would end in its dis 
persion and pave the way for their recognition as 
Ministers more surely than if they did their doty by the 
people, and earnestly deprecated a war which must de 
story the independence of the Punjab.* Had the shrewd 
-committees of the armies observed no miliUry prepara 
bons on the part of the English they w ould not have 
. Compare Indomes 10 the Governor-Ceneial t letter to tfie 
becret Cjjmmiltee ol the 31st December 1E45 Pari pm/xr l 6 lk 
Hi 1846, p. 19 ) It has not been thought necessary to refer to 
the intemperance of the desperate Jownhir Singh, or to the wnoors 
of the Mnharanee, which, m the papers laid before the Bntish 
1 arllament, have been nsed to heighten the foUy and worthlessness 
of the Lahore court. Jowahir Sragh may have someuroes been 
,een intoslcaled, and the Mnharanee may have attempted little 
concealment of her debaucheries, hut decency was seldom vmlatrf 
,n pnbhc and the essential forms of a court were reserved to the 
last, espeaally when strangers were present. The pnvate life of 
Pnnces msy be scandalous enough whUe tho morel tone of the 
people IS high, and la, moreorer applauded end upheld hy 
the crougressoTV thtimv^lTcs, in iheir cipaaty of MApstrUcf* 
Hence the domestic nces ,of the powctfol hsre, comparitiTcly 
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heeded the insidious exhortations of such mercenary 
men as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, although in former 
days they would have marched uninquiringly towards 
Delhi at the bidding of their great Muharaja. But the ' 

views of the Government functionaries coincided with 
the belief of the impulsive soldiery , and when the men 
were tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look 
on while the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being 
reduced, and the plains of Lahore occupied by the re- 
mote strangers of Europe, they answered that they * 
would defend with their lives all belonging to the com- » 

monwealth of Govind, and that they would march and 
give battle to the invaders on their own ground ^ At 
the time in question, or early in November, two Sikh 
villages near Loodia^na were placed under sequestration 


little influence on public afifairs Further, the proneness of news- 
mongers to enlarge upon such personal failings is sufficiently noto- 
rious , and the diplomatic service of India has been often re- 
proached for dwelling pruriently or maliciously on such matters. 
Finally, it is well known that the native servants of the English in 
Hindostan, who m too many instances are hirelings of little education 
or respectability, think they best please their employers, or chime 
in with their notions, when they traduce all others, and especially 
those with whom there may be a rivalry or a collision So inveterate 
is the hhblt of flattery, and so strong is the belief that Englishmen 
love to be themselves praised and to Hear others slighted, that 
even petty local authorities scarcely refer to allied or dependent 
Pnnces, their neighbors, in verbal or in written reports, without 
using some terms of disparagement towards them. Hence the 
scenes of debauchery described by the Lahore news writer are 
partly due to his professional character, and partly to his belief 
that he was saying what the English wanted to hear. 

* The ordinary pnvate correspondence of the period contained 
many statements of the kind given in the text 
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on the plea that criminals concealed in them had not 
been sarrendered,* The measare was an unusual one, 
oven when the Sikhs and the English were equally at 
their case with regard to one another , and the dreum 
stance, added to the rapid approach of the Governor 
General to the frontier removed any doubts which may 
have lingered In the minds of the Punchayets. The men 
would assemble m groups and talk of the great battle 
they must soon wage, and they would meet round the 
tomb of Runjeet Singh and vow hdellty to the Khalsa.t 
Thus wrought upon war with the English was virtually 
declared on the 17th November , a few days afterwards 
the troops began to move in detachments from Lahore 
they commenced crossing the Sutlej betw een Hurreekee 
and Koasoor on the nth December and on the 14th 
of that month a portion of the army took up a position 
within a few miles of Fecrorpoor 4 

The Initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs but 
considenng the English to have been sincerely desirous 
of llvlog at peace with the Punjab the policy adopted 
by them does not show that strict adherence to formal 
engagements and that high wisdom and sure foresight 
which should distinguish the counsels of an mtelligent 
power acquainted with actual life, and with the ex 
amples of history Reference was only had to the pro- 
baHlity of Sikh inroads, of a weak neighbor running 

* Major Broadfoot's eJldaJ correspoDdence «eems to hare 
ceased after the sift Norenber, 1&45 there is do report oa 
this a&Ir amoog bb recorded letters. 

+ The Lahore news-letter of the 24th Notember 1845, prepai 
cd for CoTerruDent. 

i Compare the Gorcnior-GenBral to the Secret Committee, *d 
and 5iBt December 1845 with mdororts. (Pari, Papert 1846) 
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upon certain destruction, and little heed was given to 
the original arrangement, which left the province of 
Sirhind almost free of troops and of English subjects, 
and which placed a confederacy of dependent states 
between themselves and Lahore to soften the mutual 
action of a half barbarous military dominion, and of a 
humane and civilized Government. The sincerity of 
the English rulers is not to be doubted, but their 
hone*sty can only be admitted at the expense of their 
judgment and knowledge of mankind. 

The same defective apprehension which saw no mark 
of hostility in collecting boats for bridges across a boun- 
dary river, and which paid no regard to the effect on a 
rude people, with more to fear than to hope, of display- 
ing an army with no road before it except that to Lahore, 
also led the confident English to persevere in despis- 
ing or misunderstanding the spirit of the disciples of 
Govind to an extent which almost proved fatal to the 
continuity of their triumphs. In 1842 the Sikhs were 
held, as has been mentioned, to be unequal to cope 
with the A'fghans, and even to be inferior in martial 
qualities to the population of thejumraoo hills.# In 
184s the Lahore soldiery was called a “ rabble ” in sober 
official despatches, and although subsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry 
of the country, the army was still declared to be daily 
deteriorating as a military body t It is, indeed, certain 

* See note *, p 272 

t Major Broadfoot' to Government, i8th and 25th January, 
1845. A year before, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence {Calcutta 
Hevieiv^Yko III p 176,170) considered the Sikb army as gbo(L 
as that of any other Indian power, and not Inferior, indeed, t 
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that EngUsh o 65 cer 3 and Indian Sepoys equally believed 
they were about to win battles by marching steadily and 
by the discharge of a few artillery shots, rather than 
by sHlfnl dispositions hard fighting and a prolonged 
contest* 

The English not only undervalned their enemy bot 
they likewise mistook the form which the long-expected 
aggressions of the Sikhs would a^me. It was not 
thought that the ministry or even that the army Wonld 
have the courage to cross the river In force, and to 
court an equal contest the known treasonable views of 
the chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which 
possessed the troop* were equally disregarded and it 
continued to bo believed that a desultory warfare would 
sooner or later ensue, wbjch would require the British 
to mterfere, bat which would still enable them to do so 
at their own covenicDCe.t Thus boats for bridges 

tb« Gwmlior troop* which fought at MnharajpooT The Lahore 
artnierT however bo held to bo very bad, althmigh he waa of opinion 
that in pofltioei the gmu would be well ferved. In AAftniur 
trinOsPitnjati^ 47 note t), he hid preriouilf given a dead 
cd preference to the Mahiatta artilJery 

• Major Smyth u, bowerver ofopimon that the Sepoy* m the 
Bntuh service bad a high opinion of the Sikh troop*, althocgh the 
EngCih thenuelve* uBced of them a* boaster* and cowards. 
(Milor Smyth* Sagming FatmJy oj 

and ixv ) Compare Dr Maegregor BUt ofthe\B»}Ju iL 89, 90. 

t Compare the GoTenior.GeneTal to the Secret Committee. 
3iit December 184s P,^ 1846 X and the Oakntta 

Revifw No XVI p 475 A few word* may hero be taid on a 
fubject which occasioned some disctmion m Indm at the Ome, 
m. ^jor Broadfoort repeted pencronng dubcHef that the Sikh* 
wonJd CTO** the Sotl^ although hi* a»»i*tant, Captain NkoUoo, 
rtaUoned at Fecroipoor had repeaiedly »*kl they would. The 
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CHAP. IX.] THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH, 4OI 

and regiments and guns, the provocatives to a war, 
were sufliciently numerous , but food and ammunition, 
and carriage and hospital stores, such as were necessary 
for a campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or 

stil l remained to be coll ected.* 

matter was taken up by the Indian public as if Captain Nicolson 
had for several months, or for a year and more, held that the Bri- 
tish provincciS would assuredly be invaded within a definite peri- 
od*, whereas, with regard to what the Sikh army might eventually 
do, Captain Nicolson was as uncertain as others, up to within a 
week or so of the passage of the Sutlej in December, 1845. 
truth seems to be, that Major Broadfoot affected to disbelieve 
Captain Nicolson’s report of the actual march and near approach 
of the Lahore army, of its encampment on the Sutlej, and of its 
evident resolution to cross the river, giving the preference to 
intelligence of a contrary nature received direct from the bikh 
capital, and which tallied with his own views of what the Sikhs 
would finally do That such was the case, may indeed be gather- 
ed from the Govemor-Gcncral’s despatch to the Secret Committee 
of the 31st December, 1845 {Pan I Papers^ 1846, p ^6» 27) 

The writer of the article in the Calcutta RcvtcWy No 5 
endeavours to justify Major Broadfoot’s views, by showing t at 
the officers on the frontier held similar opinions. The point really 
at issue, however, is not whether, generally speaking, invasion 
were probable, but whether ip the beginning of December, t 845 
Major Broadfoot should not have held that the Sutlej would be 
crossed* The Reviewer forgets to add that of the local officers, 
Major Broadfoot alone knew at the time the extent of provocation 
which the Sikhs had received , and that the officers wrote with no 
later news before them than that of the 17th November Hence 
all save Major Broadfoot himself had very imperfect means of 
forming a judgment of what was likely to take place With regard 
to what the English should have been prepared against, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Richmond’s letter of the 3d Apnl, 1844, to the 
address of the Commander-in-Chief may be referred to, as m favor 
of having stations strong if they were to be kept up at all 

■’*' It was a common and a just remark at the time, that 
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402 mSTORY OF THE SIKHS. [CUAP IX. 

The Governor General joined the Commander In-Chief 
at Ambala early in December i845»andas soon as It 
eeemed certain that the SDchs were marching In force 
towards the Sntlej the English troops in the npper 
provinces were all pot In motion The nearest divisions 
were those of Ambala Loodlanaand Feerozpoor which 
namberedlnail about 17,000 available men with dp- 
held guns and as the last mentioned forc» was tl^e 
most exposed the Ambala troops were moved straight 
to Its snpport, and Lord Hardinge further prudently 
resolved to leave Loodlana with a mere^gamson for its 
petty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large a force las 
possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should tpey 
cross the Sutlej as they threatened.* 

The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled 
thirty five or forty thousand men with a hundred and 
fifty pieces of artillery, exclusive of a force detached 
towards Loodlana to act as circumstances might render 
advantagooua The numbers of the Sikhs were under 
rtood at the time to greatly exceed those given but the 
strength of armies is usually exaggerated both by the 
rtetors and the vanquished and there is no satisfactory 
proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs exceeded 







aUhemgh the Indian Gorernment was fortouate in having a pracU 
cal and approved loldiBr like Lord Hardnige at its he»d, onder 
the ciraimttances of a war m progress, yet that had Lord Ellen 
boioogfa re m ai n ed Goremor-Gtneral the army would hare 
the fidd better equipped tbm it did- 

• The effectiTe force at Pheerooshahnr was 17 717 men, 
according to the Cakutia Rsview ( Na XVI p 472), and 16,700 
according to Lord Hardmge^ Despatch of the gist of December 
*^45 This was the available force, out of 3^,479 men in all. 
posted from Ambala to the Sntlef 
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CHAP IX.] THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH. 


those of the English by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled the 
army of the invaders to more than double that of their 
opponents.'' 

The Sikh leaders threatened Feerozpoor, but no 
attack was made upon its seven thousand defenders, 
which with a proper spirit were led out by their com- 
mander, Sin John Littlcr, and showed a bold front to 
the overwhelming force of the enemy. The object, 
indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej Singh was not to com- 
promise themselves with the English by destroying an 
isolated division, but to get their own troops dispersed 
by the converging forces of their opponents. Their 
desire was to be upheld as the Ministers of a dependent 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, and they thus depre- 
cated an attack on Feerozpoor, and assured the local 
British authorities of their secret and efficient good will. 
But these men had also to keep up an appearance of 
devotion to the interests of their country, and they 
urged the necessity of leaving the easy prey of a can- 
tonment untouched, until the leaders of the English 
should be attacked, and the fame of the Khalsa exalted 
by the captivity or death of a Governor-General.t The 

• The Governor-General m his Despatch of the 31st of De- 
cember, 1845, estimates the Sikhs at from 48,000 to 60,000 men ; 
but with regard to eflScient troops, it may be observed that the 
whole regular army of the country did not exceed 42,000 infantry, , 
including the regiments at Lahore, Mooltan, Peshawur, and Cash'- 
meer, as well as those forming the main army of invasion. 
Perhaps an estimate of 30,000 embodied troops of all kinds would 
be nearer the truth than any other 

t It was sufficiently certain and notorious at the time that Lai 
Singh was in communication with Captain Nicolson, the British 
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Sikh army itadf anderstood the necesaity of unity of 
counsel In the affairs of war, and the power of the 
regimental and other committees was temporanly sus 
pended by an ag reem ent with the executive heads of 
the State, which enabled these unworthy men to effect 
their base objects with comparative ease. * Neverthe 
less m the orfinary military arrangements of occupying 
posibons and distributing infantry and cavalry tl^e 
generals and Inferior commanders acted for theifiselves 
and all had to pay some respect to the spirit which 
animated the private soldiers m their readiness to do 
battle for the commonwealth of Govind. The effects 
of the enthusiastic unity of purpose m an army headed 
by men not only Ignorant of warfare, but studiously 
treacherous towards tbeir followers, was cousplcuonsly 
visible in the spee d iness with which numerous heavy 
guns and abundance of grain and ammunlhon were 
brought across a large river Every Sikh considered 
the cause as his own and be would work as a laborer 
as well as carry a musket , be would drag guns, dnve 
bullocks, lead camels and load and unload boats with 
a cheerful alacrity which contrasted strongly with the 
Inapt and sluggish obedience of mere mercenaries 
drilled mdeed, and fed with skill and care but un 
warmed by one generous feeling for their country or 


I 

1 


Agent at Feercipoor bet to the tmtirndy death of that offi 
cer the detaOs of the OTer tnr a made, and expectationi held oat, 
cannot now bo aatiiftictonly known. — Compare Dr Macgregcr'f 
Histoty of iJu SihMs IL 8o 

• Lai Singh was appointed Voieer and Tej Singh Commander 
lo-cluef of the annj on or abont the 8th Norember 184^ accoed ^ 

rog to the LmMot* Nowj iMtor of that date, prepared for gor tm 
meat. / 
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CHAP. IX.] THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH. 405 

their foreign employers The youthful Khalsa was 
active and strong of heart, but the soldiers had never 
before met so great a foe, and their tactics were modi- 
fied by involuntary awe of the British army, renowned 
in the East for achievements in war. The river had 
been crossed, and the treaty broken , but the Sikhs 
were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
intrenched-one portion of their forces, while they timo- 
rously kept the other as a reserve out of danger’s way. 
Thus the valiant Swedes, when they threw themselves 
into Germany under their King, the great^ Gustavus, 
revived the castrametation of Roman armies in the pre- 
sence of the experienced Commanders of Austria and 
thus the young Telemachus, tremulously bold, hurled 
his unaccustomed spear against the Princes of^ Ithaca, 
and sprang for shelter behind the shield of his heroic 

father ’ t . r-o u 

The Arabala and the Loodiana divisions ofBntis]! 

array arrived at Moodkee, twenty miles from Feeroz- 

poor, on the , i8th Decem ber, and they had scarcely 

* As at Werben, before the battle of Leipstc. Colonel Mit- 
chell says Gustavus owed his success almost as much to the spade 
as to the sword — Life of Wallenstetny p 2 io 

t Odyssey, xxii The practice of the Sikhs would ^ 

have resolved itself into the system of fortified camps oft e 

Romans at night and during halts, and into the Greek custom of 

impenetrable phalanxes on the battle-field, w i e it a mos an 

ticipates the European tendencies of the day about future warfare 

-which are, to mass artillery, and make it overwhelming. The 
Sikhs would have moved with their infantry and guns together, 
while they swept the country with their cavalry , and it is clear 
that no troops in India or in Southern Asia, save the moveable 
brigades of the English, could have successfully assailed them 
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Uken Dp thrir gronnd before they were attacked by a 
detachment of the Sikh army, believed at the time to 
be upwards of thirty thomand strong, but which really 
seems to have consisted of less than two thousand 
infantry, sopported by about twenty two pieces of artfl 
Icry, and eight or ten thonsand horsemen.* Lai Singh 
beaded the attack, but, m accordance with bis original 
design he Involved his followers in an engagement 
and then left them to fight as their nndirectcd valor 
might prompt. The Sikhs were repulsed with the loss 
of seventeen guDs,t but the success of the English was 
not so complete as should have been achieved by the 
victors in so many battles and it was wisely detertnined 
to efiFect a junction with the division of Sir John Littler 
before assaQiog the advanced wing of the Sikh army 
which was encamped in a deep horse shoe form around 
the village of Fheerooshuhur about ten miles both from 
Moodkee and fr om FecroxpoorJ This position was 

* Gough’s de*patch rf the 19th December 1845, for 

Uwertnaste of 30,000 men, with^otpins. Cspuip NicoUon hi 
hu pnvate corespondence of the penod, and wntujg from Feero* 
FWr gires the Sikh fonaataboat 3,500 only which is docbtlesi too 
tow althoogh snbseqoent inquiries all tended to show that the uir 
tontry portion was weak, hanng been composed of small dctechl 
^ti from each of the regiments In potluon at Fheeroosnhor 
TheCifrwW* RevisTP No. XVL p. 489, estimates theyunsat 
a only and the esbmale, bemg moderate, It U probably coixcct 

t The British loss in the action wu aig kUJed, and 657 woend 
^ (Sec Lord Gooch’s Despatch of the igth December, 1845 ) 
The force under Lord Googh at the lime amotmted to ab«t 
ix/100 men. 

JThecoiTW 2 a.n)«offt»pUcij.wi,dil., b«om. idmofiM 
w .mpoiwat iMOc, a u gjvra In tbo tm -“PTiotroo" 
Mra, tin not tmeommon nMin of » ihm, «d “Sininr 
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strengthened by more than a hundred pieces of artillery, 
and its slight and imperfect intrenchments had, here and 
there, been raised almost waist high since the action at 
Moodkee. It was believed at the time to contain about 
fifty thousand men, but subsequent inquiries reduced 
the infantry to twelve regiments, and the cavalry to the 
eight or ten thousand which had before been engaged. 
The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, therefore, 
greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and sire of its guns, the English artillery consisting 
almost wholly of six and nine pounders,# But the 
belief in the fortune of the British arms was strong, 
and the Sepoys would then have marched with alacrity 
against ten times their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Li ttler’s divi- 
sion about midday on the 21st December, and at a 
distance of four miles from the enemy’s position. Con- 
siderable delay occurred in arranging the details of the 
assault, which was not commenced until within an hour 
of sunset. The confident English had at last got the 


ordinary termination, signifying place or city The name “ Feeroz- 
shah’Lis erroneous, but it is one likely to be taken up on hearing 
P’heerooshuhur badly pronounced by peasants and others 

Both the Sikhs andjthe European officers in the Lahore service 
agree in saying that there were only twelve battalions m the lines , 
of P’heerooshuhur, and such indeed seems to have been the truth 
The Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief vaguely estimat- 
ed the whole Sikh army on the left bank of the Sutlej at 60,000 
strong, and Lord Gough makes Tej Singh bring 30,000 hor 
besides fresh battalions, and a large park of artillery into acti on 
on the 22nd December, which would leave but a small rem am der 
for the previous defence of P’heerooshuhur, — See the De spatches 
f the 22d and 3jst December, 1845 
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6old they wanted they marched m even array and 
their famed artdlery opened Ita steady 6re. Bnt the 
guns of the Sikhs were served with rapidity and pre 
cliion, and the foot soldiers stood between and behind 
the batteries 6rm in their order and active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpected 
and all started with astonishment. Guns were dis 
mounted and their ammunition was blown info the air 
squadrons were checked in mid career , battalion after 
battalion was hurled back with shattenrf ranks, and it 
was not nntn after sunset that portions of the enemy s 
position were Bnally earned. Darkness and the ob- 
stinacy of the contest, threw the English into confusion , 
men of all regiments and arms were mixed together 
generals were doubtful of the fact or of the extent of 
their own soccess and colonels knew not what bad 
become of the lament they commanded or of the 
army of which they formed a part Some portions of 
the enemy s line had not been broken and the uncap- 
tured guns were tamed by the Sikhs upon masses of 
soldiers oppressed with cold and thirst and fatigue 
and who attracted the attention of the watchful enemy 
by lighting fires of bmshwood to warm their stiffened 
limbs. The position of the English was one of real 
danger and great perplexity their mercenaries had 
proved themselves good soldiers in foreign countries as 
well as in India itself when discipline was little known 
or while success was continuous but in a few hours 
the five thousand chUdren of a distant land found that 
their art had been learnt and that an emergency had 
^en which would tax their energies to the utmost 
On that memorable night the English were hardly 
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CHAP. I\.] THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH. 

masters of the ground on which they sto->d ; they had 
no reserve at hand, while the enemy had fallen back 
upon a second army, and could renew the fight with 
increased numbers. The not imprudent thought oc- 
curred of retiring upon beerozpoor , but Lord Gough’s 
dauntless spirit counselled otherwise, and his own and 
Lord Hardinge’s personal intrepidity m storming bat- 
teries, at the head of troops of English gentlemen and 
bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a partial suc- 
cess and a temporary repose On the morning of the 
22d December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were driven 
from their camp , but as the day advanced the second wing 
of theirarmy approached in battle-array, and the wearied 
and famished English saw before them a desperate and, 
perhaps, useless struggle. This reserve was com- 
manded by Tej Singh , he had been urged by his zealous 
and sincere soldiery to fall upon the English at day- 
break, but /i/s object was to have the dreaded army of 
the Khalsa overcome and dispersed, and he delayed 
until Lai Singh’s force was everywhere put to flight, 
and until hia opponents had again ranged themselves 
round their colors Even at the last moment he 
rather skirmished and made feints than led his men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object at a moment when the artillery ammunition of 
the English had failed, when a portion of their force 
was retiring upon Feerozpoor, and when no exertions 
could have saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly 
pressed forward.^ 

^ For the battle of P’heerooshuhur, see Lord Gough’s Despatch 
of the 22d, and Lord Hardinge’s of the 31st December 1245. The 
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A battid had thns been woo, and more than seventy 
pieces of arUllery, and^ some conquered or confiscated 
territories, graced the success , but the victors had lost 
a seventh of their numbers they were paralyzed after 
their prodigious exertions and intense excitement and 
the Sikhs were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their 
leisure to prepare for fresh contests. The Sepoy mer 
'Cenaries had for the first time met an equal antagonist 
with their own weapons — even ranks and the fire of 
-artillery They loudly complained of the Infenonty of 
their cannon they magnified banks two and three feet 




CoTsmor Gooxl notice, m Mpecud the erertTon. of the jnfuitry 
Mldier. Tho lose rMtelncd to 694 UUed, ted 1731 wounded 
The ttetament. of the gmenW/ Jltpum for Jme, 1*45, pp. 
»03 .«i 5, end of the OalMla RtvUm for December 1847 p. 498 
m»r be referred to ebont certeln point, rea hot unpexfeedf known, 
Md which It 1. only neoemrT to .Undo to m e teneiml wmy m thU 
Two of the pomu uo lit, the propoml to fen heck on 
Feeroipoor dnnn* the night of tho 3lit December end 3d. the 
ectnel momment of e conndoreble poitioo of tho Bntidi enny 
towerd. thet ptace on tho forenoon of the following dey 
„ efflaently commended, e retuement on 

Peenupoor would here boen Jodiaoo. m e mihtaiy pomt of new 
tatm^^ywe. lodbytrmtom.tTOberttofcerlenlykeep 
the field. Perhaps neither the incapacity nor the treason of I-al 
Si^h end T.J Sngh were foUy perceired or edited by tho Eng 
^duoB^ endhencnlhe mmetyofthe onnon whom the mun 
tenance of the Bntisb dominion Intact mamly depended. 

^ PTieerooehnhm the lerger cehbte mid greeter weight of 
^ “'i °>F«q«mtly tho 

n^onty af[TOtlce reUtirtlytothetofthefieldgiiii.ofthoEng 

“I*™* aimm diowed rarcely eny 
.third of UmErmih - 

gtnaweredlmblod le their cemege. or tmnbiil.. 
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high into formidable ramparts, and exploding tumbrils 
and stores of powder became, in their imaginations, de- 
signed and deadly mines. Nor was this feeling of 
respect and exaggeration confined to the Indians alone, 
the European soldiers partook of it ; and the British 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the Church and the 
heads of the State, became impressed with the im- 
mensity of the danger which had threatened the peace, 
^nd perhaps the safety, of their exotic dominion."^ Re- 
giments of men, and numerous single officers variously 
employed, were summoned from the most distant pro- 
vinces to aid in vindicating the military renown of the 
English race, and the political supremacy of tnree 
generations. All longed for retribution, and all were 
cheered amid their difficulties by the genial temper and 
lofty bearing of one chief, and by the systematic in- 
•dustry and full knowledge of military requirements 
possessed by the other. But joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermost for the moment , the hope of revenge was 
disturbed by the remembrance of danger , and, unmind- 
ful of the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity 
was praised by proclamation, for the deliverance /le had 
vouchsafed to /its votaries 
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* The alarm of the English about the occupation of Delhi and 
the passage of the Jumna may be likened to the nervous dread of 
Augustus, when he heard of the defeat of Varus and the destruction 
of his legions , and that one so astute, and so familiar with the 
sources of Roman power and the causes of Roman weakness, 
should have feared the consequences of a German invasion of 
Italy, at once palliates the apprehensions of the English in India 
and shows upon what slight foundations and undreamt of chances 
the mightiest fabrics of dominion sometimes rest. 
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“ Unholy u the tchco 

Of load thenkigiTUJg orer *Uaghtered men- " • 

The Bntlsh artsy was gradually reinforced and It 
took up a position stretching from Fecroipoor towards 
Hureckcc, and parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the 
right bank of the Sutlej Bat the want of ammunitloa 
and heavy guns reduced the English to inactivity, and 
delay produced negligence on their part and embold 
ened the enemy to fresh acts of danng The Cj 
S utlej feudatories kept aloof from their new masters 
or they excited disturbances and the Raja of Ladwa, 


Oiyutf xnt TheGorernor-General* notificatioa of the 35th 
December 1^4$ calls npon the troops to render acIcnowledgTnent 
toGod,ti)rd the eoclesuutical totbonties m CaJcntu snhseqnently 
orcolated a form of thinks gi ring The ansety of the Governor 
General may be further mfdmd from his proclamation, encomg 
mg desmioo from the Sikh ranki, vith the aasarance of present 
rewards and fotore pennons, and tMs irnmn/ialt eltdsiCM cftoty 
lamnats Im vAiei O* duwrttn wtigA/ h tngagtd in Ou BrUUM 
prov£ftcui 

The feehng whjch prompted the troops of Cromsren or Guta 
TU to kneel and return thanks to God on the field of victory mut 
ererjbe admired and honored for it was genome, and pervaded 
an ranks, from the leader downwards, and it would equally have 
moved the sokliets to reproaches andhomlliabon had they been 
beaten. But such tokens of rererescc and abasement come coldly 
and without avital meaning us the gmsc of a “general order* or 
“ areolar nsemorandom ** and perhaps a avUued *Twi intelligent 
Government might with advantage refram from such tame and 
passionless aaiorances of devotion and gratllode, whfle it gave 
more attenbantorebgiou exercises m its regimental regolation- 
God should rather be kept ever present to the mmds of the armed 
servants of the State by dally worahip and uistructiOD, th^n rxf wn 
atwosly landed on the rare occaskm of a victory 
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a petty Prince dependent on the English, but who had 
been denounced as a traitor for a year past,* openly 
proceeded from the neighborhood of Kurnal, and joined 
the division of the Sikh army under Runjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jalundhur Dooab, to the neigh- 
borhood of Loodiana. The important town had been 
denuded of its troops to swell the first army of defence, 
and it was but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh re- 
' gifnents arriving from the eastward, although it covered 
the several lines of approach from the Jumna towards 
Feerozpoor.t Early in January the Raja of Ladwa 
returned to withdraw his family from his fief of Buddowal 

^ Major Broadfoot to government, 13th December, 1844 This 
chief received the title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a 
compliment to Runjeet Singh, to whom he was related, and partly 
m approbation of his liberality in providing the means of throwing 
a bridge across the classical Sursootee, at Thanehsir He was a 
reckless, dissipated man, of moderate capacity , but he inhented 
the unsettled' disposition of his father, Goordut Singh, who once 
held Kumal and some villages to the east of the Jumna, and whu 
caused the English some trouble between 1803 and 1S09 

t It IS not clear why Loodiana was not adequately garrisoned, 
or rather covered, by the troops which marched from Meerut after 
the battle of P’heerooshuhur, The Governor-General's attention 
was indeed chiefly given to strengthening the main army in its 
unsupported position of Feerozpoor, — the real military disadvan- 
tage of which he had ample reason to deplore , while amidst his 
difflculties it may possibly have occurred to his lordship, that the 
onginal policy of 1809 — of being strong on the Jumna rather 
than on the Sutlej — was a truly wise one with reference to the 
avoidaTict of a war with the Sikhs 

The desire of being in force near the capitals of the Punjab 
and the mam army of the Sikhs, likewise induced, Lord Hardinge 
to direct Sir Charles Napier to march from Sindh, without heeding 
Mooltan, although, as his Lordship publicly acknowledged, that 
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near Loodiana, and he took the opportunity of burning a 
portion of the cantonment at the latter place which the 
paadty of infantry and the want of cavalry on the spot 
enabled him to do with impunity About the same time, 
the mam army of the Sikhs observing the auplneness of 
their opponents began to rccross the Sutlej and to con 
struct a bridge-head to secure the freedom of their pas- 
sage. The English were unwillingly induced to let the 
Sikhs labor at this work, for It was feared that an 
attack would biing on a general engagement, and that 
the want of ammunition would prevent a battle being 
won or a victory being completed The Sfkhs naturally 
exalted and they proclaimed that they would again fall 
upon the hated foreigners Nor were their boasts alto- 
gether disbelieved , the disadvantages of F eer ogpoor as 
a frontier post became more and more apparent, and the 
English began to experience difficulty m obtidnlng sup- 
plies from the country they had annexed by the pen 
without havmg secured by the sword The petty fort 
of Mookutsur where Govind repulsed his Moghul pur 
suers after bis flight from Chumkowr was successfully 
defended for a time against some provincial companies 
and the auxiliaries of Beekanecr which like the legion 
aries themselves were deficient in artillery ammunlbon. 
The equally petty fort ofDhnrmkot washeld, In defiance 
of the near presence of the right wing of the English 
army and other defensible places towards Slrhmd 
overawed the population and interfered with the peace 
fol march of convoys and detachments.* 

Tictonooi comnuiHlcr had been sent for when it w« thought the 
campaign might become a lenea of neges 

• The hiD nation of Simlah, where many Kn y Ti ih famUiea ^ 
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On the 17th January, 1846, Major-General Sir 
Harry Smith was sent with a brigade to capture 
Dhurmkot, which was surrendered without bloodshed, 
and the transit of grain to the army was thus rendered 
more secure. The original object of Sir Harry Smith’s 
diversion was to cover the march of the large convoy 
of guns, ammunition, and treasure in progress to 
Feerozpoqr, as well as to clear the country of partizan 
tfoopfe which restricted the freedom of traffic , but 
when it became known that Runjor- Singh had crossed • 
the Sutlej in force and threatened Loodiana, the general 
was ordered to proceed to the relief of that place. On 
the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town 
of Jugraon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, 
and the authorities of the son of Futteh Singh Alhoo- 
waleed, ofthe treaty of 1805, to whom the place be- 
longed, readily allowed him to occupy its well-built fort. 

It was known on that day that Runjor Singh was m 
position immediately to the westward of Loodiana, and 
that he had thrown a small garrison into Buddowal, 
which lay about eighteen miles distant on the direct 
road from Jugraon. The British detachment, which 
had been swelled by reinforcements to four regiments of 

reside, ‘and which is near the Sutlej, and the equally accessible 
posts of Kussowlee and Subathoo, were at this time likewise 
threatened by the Lahore feudatory of Mundee, and some Sikh 
^partizans ,*^and as the regiments usually stationed at these places 
-had been wholly withdrawn, it would not have been difficult to 
have destroyed them But the local British authorities were 
active in collecting the quotas of the hill Rajpoots, and judicious 
in making use of their means , and no actual incursion took 
place, although a turbulent sharer in the sequestered Anundpoor- 
Makhowal had to be called to account 
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infantry, three regimentd of cavalry and eighteen guns 
marched soon after midnight , and early on the morn* 
log of the aist January it was 'learnt that the whole 
SCkh army, estimated at ten thoniand men, had moved 
to Buddowal during the preceding day That place 
was then distant eight miles from the head of the 
colamo and Sir Harry Smith considered that if he 
made a detour to the right, so as to leavr the Sikhs 
about thrbe mDes on his other dank, he would ‘be able 
to effect his junctiob with the Loodlana brigade without 
molestatiou A short halt took place to enable the bag- 
gage to get somewhat a bead and It was arranged that 
tine long strings of animals should movi^ parallel to the 
troops and on the right flank, so as to be covered by the 
column. As Buddowal was approcbed, the Sikhs were 
seen to be In motion likewise, and apparently to be bent 
on mtercepting the English but as it was not wished 
to give them battle Sir Harry Smith continued his 
march Inclining however still more to his right, and 
making occasional halts with the cavalry to enable the 
infantry to close up It having fallen behind owing to 
the heavy nature of the ground. But the Sikhs were 
resolved on fighting and they commenced a fire of 
artillery on the British horse, which obtained a partial 
cover under sand banks while the guns of the detach- 
ment opened upon the Sikhs and served to keep their 
line In check. By the time that the Bntish infantry 
and small rear guard of cavalry had dosed up the fire 
of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and It was thought that 
a steady chaige by the Infantry would throw them Into 
disorder and would allow the baggage to pass on, and 
give time to the Loodlana troops to come to the aid of 
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their comrades. A close contest was indeed the prompt- 
ing of every one’s heart at the moment ; but as the regi- 
ments of foot were being formed into line, it was found 
that the active Sikhs had dragged guns, unperceived, be- 
hind sand hillocks to the rear of the column, — or, as mat- 
ters then stood, that they had turned their enemy’s left 
flank. These guns threw their enfilading shot with great 
rapidity and precision, and whole sections of men were 
seen to fall at a time without an audible groan amid the 
hissing of the iron storm. The ground was heavy, 
the men were wearied with a march of nine hours and 
eighteen miles, and it became evident that a charge 
might prove fatal to the exhausted victors The in- 
fantry once more resumed its march, and its retirement 
or retreat upon Loodiana was covered with skill and 
steadiness by the cavalry The Sikhs did not pursue, 
for they were without a leader or without one who 
wished to see the English beaten. Runjor Singh let 
his soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied 
them into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is cer- 
tain that be did not essay the easy task of improving 
the success of his own men into the complete reverse of 
his enemy. The mass of the British baggage was at 
hand, and the temptation to plunder could not be re- 
sisted by men who were without orders to conquer. 
Every beast of burden which had not got within sight 
of Loodiana, or which had not, timorously but pru- 
dently, been taken back to Jugraon, when the firing was 
heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, and they were 
enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if 
they had captured British cannon.* 

* Compare the ^ Governor-General to the Secret Committee 
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Loodiena was bat an ansucccssfal skirmish 

added to tho belief so plearing to the prostrate pnnccs 
o( India, that the dreaded army of their forelgti mas- 
ters bad at last been foiled by the skill and valor of the^ 
dUclples of Govind, the kindred chlldrea of their own 
The British Sepoys glanced furtively at one an- 
other or looked towards the cast, their home , and the 
brows of Englishmen themselves grew darker as they 
thought of itfuggles rather than triumphs. The Governor- 
General and Commander in Chief trembled for the safety 
of that riege tram and convoy of ammnnltioo so oe 
cessary to the efficiency of an army which they had 
launched in haste against aggressors and received back 
shattered by the shock of oppoaiDg arraa The leader 
of tho beaten brigades saw before him a tarmsbed name 
after the labors of a life, nor was he met by many 
encourtging hopes of rapid rctribntioD Tho Sikhs- 
on their side were correspondingly elated the presence 
of European prisoners added to their tnumph Lai 
Singh and Tej Singh shrank within themselves with 
fear and Golab Singh who had been spontaneously 
hailed as Minister and leader, began to think that 
theKhalsa was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself and bo amved at Lahore on the 27th 
of January to give unity and vigor to the counsels of 




19th JinoarTftDdjrf Febnary and Lord Goughs despatch of 
the ift Febniary, 1*45 After the ikinnuh of the aist Jaanary 
there wereftrand to bo sixty niDO failed, suty-eight woonded, and 
serentT-seTen mlssiDg of which Ust, sereitl were taken prison- 
ers, whDo other* reyaaed their corps m a day or two. Of the^ 
pnioncn, Mr Bairon, an asnstant-rirgeon, and some Enropetn 
aoldlcrs, were taken to Lahore, 
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the Sikhs.* The army under Tej Singh had recrossed 
the Suite] in force , it had enlarged the bridge-head 
before alluded to, and so entrenched a strong position 
in the face of the British divisions. The Sikhs seemed 
again to be about to carry the war into the country of 
their enemy , but Golab Singh came too late, — their 
fame had reached its height, and defeat and subjection 
speedily overtook them. 

During the night of the 22nd January, Runjor 
Singh marched from Buddowal to a place on the Sutlej 
about fifteen miles below Loodiana, where he imme- 
diately collected a number of boats as if to secure the 
passage of the river The object of this movement is 
not known', but it may have been caused by a want 
of confidence on the part of the Sikhs themselves, as 
there were few regular regiments among them, until 
joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of not 
less than fifteen thousand combatants Sir Harry Smith 
immediately occupied the deserted position of the 
enemy, and lie was himself reinforced simultaneously 
with the Sikhs by a brigade from the main army of the ^ 
English. On the 28th January the General marched 
with his eleven thousand men, to give the enemy battle 
or to reconnoitre his position and assail it in some 
degree of form should circumstances render such a 
course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding 
with a part or the whole of their force to relieve the 

* Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 
3rd February, 184Q, 
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fort of Goongrana or to occupy the oeighbonog town 
of JugraoQ both of which posts were dose to the hoe 
of the firitfsb commooicationfi with the Jumna. On 
reaching the edge of the tabJe land, bounding the sunken 
belt of many miles in breadth within which the narrower 
channel of the Saltej proper winds irregoJariy, a portion 
of the Sikhs were observed to be !n motion in a direc 
tion which would take them dear of the left of tjie 
British approach , but as soon as they saw that they 
were liable to be attacked In flank, they faced towards 
their enemy and occupied with their right the village 
ofBoondrec, and with thdr left the little hamlet of 
Aleewal, whOe with that activity necessary to their 
system, and characterlsbc of the spirit of the common 
soldiers, they Immediately began to throw op banks of 
€4rth before their guns where not otherwise protected 
such as woold afford some cover to themselves and offer 
some Impediment to their asiallaDta. An immediate 
collision was inevitable and the British Commander 
promptly gat^ the order lor battle. The regiments of 
cavalry which headed the advance opened their glittering 
ranks to the right and left, and made apparent the 
semed batta li ons of infantry and the frowning batteries of 
cannon. The scene was magnifleent and } ct overawing 
the eye Incloded the whole field and glanced approvingly 
from the steady order of one foe to the even array of 
the other , all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart, but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
Warriors there lurked that fierce desire for the death of 
his fellows which mart ever impel the valiant soldier 
When thus deployed, the lines of battle were not truly 
parallel The Sikh line mclmcd towards and cjctended 
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beyond the British right, while the other flanks were, 
for a time, comparatively distant. The English had 
scarcely halted during their march of eight miles, even 
to form their line ; but the Sikhs nevertheless com- 
menced the action. It was perceived by Sir Harry 
Smith that the capture of the village of Aleewal was 
of the first importance, and the right of the infantry 
w^s led against it. A deadly struggle seemed impend- 
ing , for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play of 
their guns incessant ; but the holders of the post were 
battalions of hill men, raised because their demeanor 
was sober and their hearts indifferent to the Khalsa, 
and after firing a straggling volley, they fled in con- 
fusion, headed by Runjor Singh, their immediate leader, 
and leaving the brave Sikh artillerymen to be slaughter- 
ed by the conquerors. The British cavalry of the right 
made at the same time a sweeping and successful 
charge, and one half of the opposing army was fairly 
broken and dispersed , but the Sikhs on their own 
right seemed to be outflanking their opponents in spite 
of the exertions of the English infantry and artillery , 
for there the more regular battalions were in line, and 
the true Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and 
powerful effort was necessary, and a regiment of Eu- 
ropean lancers, supported by one of Indian cavalry, 
was launched against the even ranks of the Lahore in 
fantry. The Sikhs knelt to receive the orderly but 
impetuous charge of the English warriors, moved alike 
by noble recollections of their country, by military 
emulation, and by personal feelings of revenge , but at 
the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of Govind’s champions failed them. They rose 
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yet they ttscmd their fire aod delivered it together 
at the dlataiK^ of a spear’s throw, nor was it antfl the 
moss bad been three times ridden through that the 
Sikhs dispersed. The charge was wisely planned and 
bravely made , but the ground was more thickly strewn 
with the bodies ol vtctorious horsemen than of beaten 
infantry An attempt was made to rally behind Boon 
dree but all resistance was unavailing the Sikhs were 
dnven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces of cannon 
were taken, and the general forgot his sorrows and the 
soldiers their safienngfi and indignities m the fulness 
of their common triumph,* 

• Compare Sir Uazrr Snutb** despstch of tbe 30th Jmostt 
aed Uird Googb** despatch of the i it Febroary 1846. {Pmrlia- 
pafitrj 1846).— The loss wmamed was 151 lalled, ir# 
wounded, and S5 mlssuig 

Tbt. Coloab Smm Na XVL p 45S^ «l»tei tlut Sir Ham 
Snith rmjoiird lame prmmg before be woold engige tie SMu, 
bn rerae •! Boddowel Thet eeWe leader bowirer 
*aimiio needofwcbpromphngi,aiid bad adaqijate reinforce- 
menti reached hm> awmer tbae they did, the baulo of AfeeraJ 
r^dhare beeo aooner firogbt It may Ute™ bo hero mea 
Wee^that noilher doei the toTtero tbrooghoot bia attido dn 
fairJtnticotoLotd Goagh, nor m a patticnhir matance, (o tie 
wmnuatanat depaitmetn of the army Tbna. with ragard to the 
Gommattder m Chieg it la more than hinted (leep, 497I that 
Lord Hatdingo mu in no way to blatne,-Ui,t „ that Lord Gomrit 
^ to blMe._for the deUy which occnrtid m attaefang the 
Siha at Fheeroo.bnhnr It may be difScnlt to aacertamtbe 
cattr^ or to apportion Ibo blame, hot the Geremor Geneial can 
Prtmdly atand on lua acknowledged manta lod aetneea, and wanu 

on aopport at the aapenae of an ancient comrade b anna Agmm 

mtb regard to the cemmiiaanat, it u ataled at p, 488 that 
anpphea which the head of the department In the field —bed ant 
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The victory was equally important and opportune, 
and the time-serving Golab Singh, whose skill and 
capacity might have protracted the war, first reproached 
the vanquished Sikhs for rashly engaging in hostilities 
with their colossal neighbor, and then entered into 
[ negotiations with the English leaders.* The Governor- 
I General was not displeased that the Lahore authorities 

^ should^ be ready to yield , for he truly felt that to 

subjugate the Punjab in one season, to defeat an army 

' ” — 

'< ''ceks to furnish, were procured by Major Broadfoot m siv days 

I The commissariat department could only use money and effect 

purchases by contract, or in the open market , but Major Broad- 
I foot could summarily require “ protected chiefs,” on pam of con- 

! fiscation, to meet all his demands , and the writer of the article 

might have learnt, or must have been aware, that the requisitions 
in question led to one chief being disgraced by the imposition of a 
fine, and had some share in the subsequent deposal of another 
Had the British Magistrates of Delhi, Seharunpoor, Bareilly, and 
other places, been similarly empowered to seize by force the 
grain and carriage within their limits, there would have been 
no occasion to disparage the commissarjat department Further, 
it IS known to many, and it is in itself plain, that had the military 
authorities been required, or allowed, to prepare themselves as 
they wished, they as simple soldiers, who had no financial diffi- 
I culties to consider, would have been amply prepared with all that 

an army of invasion or defence could have required, long before 
the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej Lord Hardinge was chiefly respon- 
sible for the timely and adequate equipment of the army, in 
anticipation of a probable-. war , and with the Governor-General 
in the field, possessed of superior and anomalous powers, the Com- 
‘ mander-in-Chief could only be held reponsible — and that but to 

I a limited extent — for the strategy of a campaign or the conduct of 

a battle 

^ Compare the Governor- General to the Secret Committee, of 
the 19th February^ 1846 
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M numeroos as ht« own, to take twp capitals, and to 
lay siege to Mooltan, and Jammoo and Peshawur,— all 
within a lev months, — was a task of difficult achieve 
meat and full of imminent risks. The dominion of the 
English in India hinges mainly upon the number and 
efficiency of the troops of their own race which they 
can bring into the field , and a campaign In the hot 
weather wouid have thinned the ranks of the European 
regiments nnder the most favorable circumstances, and 
the orduiary recurrence of an epidemic disease would 
have proved as fatal to the officers of every corps pre- 
sent as to the common soldiers. But besides this Em 
.portant consideration it was felt that the minds of men 
throughont India were agitated, and that protracted 
hostihties would not only jeopardise the communications 
with the Jumna, but might disturb the whole of the 
north western provinces, swarming with a military 
population which is ready to follow any standard af 
fording pay or allowing plunder, and which already 
sighs for the end of a doll reign of peace. Bright 
visions of standing tnumphant on the Ihdns and of 
numbering the remotest conquests of Aleicander among 
the provinces of Britaid doubtless warmed the imagina 
bon of the Governor General , but the first object was 
to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej by force of arms, 
or to have them witbdraivn to their own side of the 
river by the uncondibonal submission of the chiefs and 
the delegates of the army for until that were done, 
no progress could bo said to have been made in the 
war, and every potty chief in Hmdostan would have 
sQeotly prepared for asserting his independence, or for 
enlarging his temtory on the first opportunity But 
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the total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a 
body of brave men, as that which lay within sight of 
the available force of the British Government, could 
not be accomplished by one defeat, if the chiefs of the 
country were to be rendered desperate, and If all were 
to place their valor and unanimity under the direction 
of one able man. The English, therefore, intimated 
to Golab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a Sikh 
sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 
disbanded , but the Raja declared his inability to deal 
with the troops, which still overawed him and other 
well-wishers to the family of Runjeet Singh. This 
helplessness was partly exaggerated for selfish objects ; 
but time pressed , the speedy dictation of a treaty under 
the walls of Lahore was essential to the British reputa- 
tion , and the views of either party were in some sort 
met by an understanding that the Sikh army should be 
attacked by the English, and that wheh beaten it should 
be openly abandoned by its own Government , and fur- 
ther, that the passage of the Sutlej should be unop- 
posed and the road to the capital laid open to the victors. 
Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shame- 
less treason was the battle of Subraon fought.st^ 

The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part 
of their force into the intrenchment on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, which had been enlarged as impulse prompted 


* Compare the JGovemor-General’s letter to the Secret 
Committee, of the 19th February, 1846 ; from which, however, 
those only who were mixed up with the negotiations can 
extract aught indicative of the understanding with Golab Singh 
which IS alluded to in the text 
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or aa opportpnity seemed to offer They placed sixty 
seven pieces of ortfllcry in battery, and their strength 
was estimated at thirty five thousand fighUng men , 
but it is probable that twenty thousand would exceed 
the truth, and of that reduced number, it is certain 
that all were not regular troops. The intrenchment 
likewise showed a fatal want of unity of command and 
of design and at Subraon as in the other battles of 
the campaign the soldiers did everything and the 
leaders nothing Hearts to dare and hands to exeente 
were numerous, but there was no mind to guide and 
animate the whole — each inferior commander defended 
his front according to his skill and hla means, and the 
centre and left, where the disciplined battalions were 
mainly stationed had batteries and salient points as 
high at the stature of a man and ditches which an 
armed soldier could not leap without exertion but a 
considerable part of the line exhibited at intervals the 
petty obstacles of a soexessiou of such banks and 
trenches as would shelter a croucbiog marksman or 
help him to sleep in security when no longer a watcher 
This was espcclaily the case on the nght flank where 
the looseness of the river sand rendered it impossible 
to throw up parapets without art and labor, and where 
irregular troops the least able to remedy such disad 
vantages bad been allowed or compelled to take up 
their posibon. The flank m question was mainly 
guarded by a Ime of two hundred “Zumbooruks” or faJ 
conets but It denved some support from a salient bat 
lery and from the heavy guns retained on the opposite 
bank of the nver* Tej Singh commanded in this 
* Tbt ordmiTj b«hef tlmt the intreschmeots of Sobraon were 
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intrenchment, and Lai Singh lay with his horse in loose 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of Bri- 
tish cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat 
-cast down by the defeat at Aleewal, and by the sight of 
the unhonored remains ef their comrades floating down 
the Sutlej , but the self-confidence of a multitude soon 
j-eturns . they had been cheered by the capture of a post 
of observation established by the English and left un- 
occupied -at night, and they resumed their vaunting 
practice of performing their militaty exercises almost 
within hail of the British pickets. Yet the judgment 
-of the old and experienced could not be deceived , the 
-dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
their minds , they saw no escape from domestic anarchy 
or from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief 
Sham Singh of Ataree, made known his resolution 
to die in the first conflict with the enemies of his 
race, and so to offer himself up as a sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation to the spirit of Govind and to the genius of 
his mystic commonwealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of the soldiery 
was likewise great, and none there despaired of the 
fortune of England. The spirits 6f the men had been 
raised by the victory of Aleewal, and early in February 
a formidable siege train aud ample stores of ammunition 

jointly planned and executed by a French and a Spanish colo- 
nel, IS as devoid of foundation as that the Sikh army was rendered 
effective solely by the labors and skill of French and Italian 
General's Hurbon the brave Spaniard, and Mouton the French- 
man,who were at Subraon, doubtless exerted themselves where 
they could, but their authority or their influence did not exten 
heyond a regiment or a bngade, and the lines showed no tr 
whatever of scientific skill or of unity of design 
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amved from Ddbj The Sepoys looked with delight 
apOQ the long array of stately elephants dragging the 
hoge and heavy ordnance of thdr predilectloas* and the 
heart of the Englishoian himself swelled with pnde as 
he beheld these dread symbols of the wide dominion of his 
race. It was determined that the Sikh position should 
be attacked on the lOth February and various plans 
were laid down for making victory sure, and for the 
speedy gratification of a burning resenbhent^ The 
officers of artflJery naturally desired that their guns 
the representatives of a high art, should be used agree* 
ably to the established rules of the engineer, or that 
ramparts should be breached in front and swept In flank 
before they were stormed by defenceless battalions but 
such deliberate tcdlousnesS of process did not satisfy 
the judgment or the Impabence of the commanders, and 
it was arranged that the whole of the heavy ordnance 
should be planted in masses oppo^Kte parti^ar points 
oftheenem/s Intrcncbment, and that when the SlVhs 
had been shaken by a continuous storm of shot and 
shell the right or weakest part of the position should 
be assaulted In line by the strougest of the three in 
vesting dlvlsloQj which together mustered nearly fif- 
teen thousand men. A large body of British cavalry 
was likewise placed to watch the movements bf TjiI 
Singh, and the two divisions which lay near Pe er oa poor 
were held ready to push across the Sutlej as soon as 
Victory should declare itself The precise mode of 
attack was not divulged or Indeed finally settled until 
noon of the preceding day, for it was desired to sur- 
pnre the commanding post of observation, which indlf 
ference or ncgUgcuce had allowed to fall Into the hands 
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of the Sikhs a short time before The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the 9th February were 
thus occupied with busy preparations , the hitherto 
silent camp poured all its numbers abroad ; soldiers 
stood in groups, talking of the task to be achieved by 
their valour , officers rode hastily along to receive or 
deliver orders , and on that night what Englishman 
passed battalion after battalion to seek a short repose 
or a moment’s solitary communion, and listened as he 
went to the hammering of shells and the piling of 
iron shot, or beheld the sentinel pacing silently along 
by the gleam of renewed fires, without recalling to 
mind his heroic King and the eve of Agincourt, ren- 
dered doubly immortal by the genius of Shakspeare?^ 
The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the 
darkness of night and the additional gloom of a thick 
haze. The coveted post was found unoccupied , the 
Sikhs seemed everywhere taken by surprize, and they 


^ “ Now entertain conjecture of a time, 

When creeping murmur and the poring dark I 

Fill the wide vessel of the universe , " 

From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb of night, -r"_ 

The hum of either army stillv sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive , 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch , 

Fire answers fire and through their paly flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs » 

Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the tents 

The armorers, accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, , 

Give dreadful note of preparation.” 

Henry V Act iv. chorus 

34 
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beat clamorosly to arms when they saw themselves 
aboat to be assailed The English batteries opened at 
sunrise and for upwards of three hours an incessant 
play of artillery was kept up upon the general mass of 
the enemy The round shot exploded tumbrils or 
dashed heaps of sand Into the air the hollow shells 
cast their fatal contents fully before them and the dcvl 
ous rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid 
a flood of men but all was in vain the Stkhs stood 
onappalled and " flash for flash returned and fire for 
fire The 6 eld was resplendent with embattled war 
riors one moment umbered In volumes of sulphurous 
smoke and another brightly apparent amid the splendor 
of beaming brass and the cold and pierdng rays of 
polished steel The roar and loud reverberation of the 
ponderous ordnance added to the impressive interest of 
the scene, and fell gratefully upon the car of the intent 
and enduring soldier But as the sun rose higher it 
was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade would 
still leave the strife to be begun and victory to be 
achieved, by the valiant hearts of the close fighting 
infantry The guns ceased for a time, and each war 
nor addressed himself in silence to the coming conflict 
— a glimmering eye and a firmer grasp of his weapon 
alone telling of the mighty spirit which wrought within 
him The left division of the British army advanced 
10 even order and with a light step to the attack but 
the onginal error of forming the regiments m line 
instead of in column rendered the contest more unequal 
than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy s lines told upon the expanse of men 
and the greater part of the division was driven back by 
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the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading 
artillery. On the extreme left, the regiments effected 
an entrance amid the advanced backs and trenches of 
petty outworks where possession could be of little avail , 
but their comrades on the right were animated by the 
partial success , they chafed under the disgrace of repulse, 
and forming themselves instinctively into wedges and 
naassfjs, arid headed by an old and fearless leader, they 
rushed forwaid in wrath ^ With a shout they leaped 
the ditch, and upswarming, they mounted the rampart, 
and stood victorious amid captured cannon. But the 
effort was great , the Sikhs fought with steadiness and 
resolution , guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was 
earned Nor was this achievement the work of a mo- 
ment. The repulse of the first assailants required that 
the central division should be brought forward, and these 
supporting regiments also moved in line against ram- 
parts higher and more continuous than the barriers which 
had foiled th^ first efforts of their comrades They too 
recoiled in confusion before the fire of the exulting 
Sikhs , but at the distance of a furlong they showed 
both their innate valour and habitual discipline by rally- 
ing arid returning to the charge. Their second assault 
was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division , and thus 
the regiments of the centre likewise became, after a 
fierce struggle, on their own right possessed of as many 
of the enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate front. 

* Sir Robert Dick was mortally wounded close to the tren- 
ches while cheenng' on his ardent followers. 
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The unlooked for repulse of the second dlvisioD, and 
the arduous contest m wtuch the 6 rst was engaged 
might have led a casnal witness of the stnfe to ponder 
on the maltitode of varying drcumstanccs which deter 
mine success in war , but the leaders were collected 
and prompt and the battalions on the right, the victors 
of AleewaJ were impelled against the opposite Sank of 
the Stkba , but there as on all other points, attacked | 

destruction awaited bravo men. They fell in heaps 
and the hrst line was thrown back upon the second, k/ 

which, nothing daunted moved rapidly to the assault / 

The two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward 
in masses just as the second division had retneved its 
fame, and as a body of cavarly had been poured into 
the camp from the left to form that lino of advance 
which surpassed the strength of the exhausted infan t fy 
Openings were thus everywhere effected m the Sikh 
inbcencbmonts, but single batteries stilJ held out the 
interior was filled with courageous men who took ad J 
vantage of every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every 
spot of ground. The traitor Tej Smgh inefeed instead 
of leading fresh men to snst^in the failing strength of 
the troops 00 his nght, f|cd on the first assault, and ^ 
either acadentajly or by design sank a boat in the.mfd 
die of the bridge of comn^unlcabon Bat the ancient 
Sham Singly ren^eqibered bis yow , he clothed himself 
IQ simple white attire as one devoted to death and 
calling oq a[l ^ro^nd him to fight for the Gooroo who ( 
had prqmlset^ peflasting bliss to the brave ho repeat 
edly rajhed his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr 
on a ^eapof his slain countrymen- Others might be 
seen standing on the ramparts amid showers of balls, 
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waving defiance with their swords, or telling the gun- 
ners where the fair-haired English pressed thickest 
together. Along the stronger half of the battlements, 
and for the period of half an hour, the conflict raged 
sublime in all its terrors The parapets were sprinkled 
with blood from end to end , the trenches were filled 
with the dead and the dying. Amid the deafening roar 
of cannon, and the multitudinous fire of musketry, the 
shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, and the 
flashing of innumerable swords was yet visible , or from 
time to time exploding magazines of powder, threw 
bursting shells and beams of wood and banks of earth 
high above the agitated sea of smoke and flame which 
enveloped the host of combatants, and for a moment 
arrested the attention amid all the din and tumult of 
the tremendous conflict. But gradually each defensible 
position was captured, and the enemy was pressed to- 
wards the scarcely fordable river , yet, although assailed 
on either side by squadrons of horse and battalions of 
foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no disciple of 
Govind aslied for quarter. They everywhere showed 
a front to the victors, and stalked slowly and sullenly 
away, while many rushed singly forth to meet assured 
•death by contending with a multitude. The victors 
looked with stolid wonderment upon the indomitable 
courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike when 
the helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred 
But the warlike rage, or the calculating policy of the 
leaders, had yet to be satisfied, and standing with the 
slain heaped on all side around them, they urged troops 
of artillery almost into the waters of the Sutlej to more 
thoroughly destroy thie army which had so long scorned 
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their power No dejty of heroic fable received the living 
within the oozy gnlphj of the oppressed stream and its 
carrent was choked with added numbers of the dead and 
crimsoned with the blood of a fugitive multitude. 


** Socli IS the lost of nsrer-dyiog fame.* 

Bat vengeance was complete the troops defiled with 
dust and smoke and carnage stood route Indeed for a 
moment, nntfl the glory of their success rushing npon 
their minds, they gave expression to ttieir feelings and 
hailed their victorious commanders with reiterated shouts 
of triumph and congratulation * 

On the night of the victory some regiments were 
pushed across the Sntlej opposite Fecrozpoor— no 
enemy was visible — and on the I2tb February the 


• Compare Lord Googhs despatch of the 13th Febnurr 
J846, and Macgrejfof'i Eutery ef Of SiHi 11. 154, *c. The 
cuoalues on the fide of the Bntuh were jtO bUed, end 2,083 
woemded. Tholo« of the bikbf, perhsp# crceeded 5«o, and 
poffiWy aroonnted to 8,000, the loiter estimaie of the Engbih 
derpitches. 

The Coramatider m Chief estmated the force of the SDthj at 
y>fico men, and it was frequeoiljr laid they thirty »nt re 
giments mpotiUon bet it u Dorerthtlew doabtfol Trhether there 
•ere »o many as atvjoo armed men in the trcnche*. The nmnber 
oi the actoal etiiilmo may be etumated at tspoo effeenve 
•oJdrert 

Sabraon or correctly Snbrahan, the name by which the battle 
If known, i» taken fom] that of a small Tillage, or rather two fmall 
viUagei, In the neighborhood. The villagef m question were 
mhabited by the lobdiTteon of a tnbe ciUed Snbrah, or m the 
ploral, Snbrahan and hence the name became applied to their 
place of residence, and hai at last become Identified with a great 
sod Important victory 
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fort of Kussoor was occupied without opposition. On 
the following day the array encamped under the walls 
of that ancient town, and it was ascertained that the 
Sikhs still held tog-ether to the number of twenty thou- 
sand men in the direction of Amritsir But the power 
of the armed representatives of the Khalsa was gone , 
the holders of treasure and food, and all the munitions 
of waf, had first passively helped to defeat them, and 
then openly joined the enemy , and the soldiery readily 
■assented to the requisition of the court thatGolab Singh, • 
their chosen Minister, should have full powers to treat 
with the English on the already admitted basis of re- 
cognising a Sikh government in Lahore On the 15th 
of the month the Raja and several other chiefs were 
received by the Governor-General at Kusoor, and they 
were told that Dhuleep Singh would continue to be 
regarded as a friendly sovereign, but that the country 
between the Beeas and Sutlej would be retained by the 
•conquerors, and that a million and a half sterling must 
be paid as spme indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
in order, it was said, that all might hear of the 
punishment which had overtaken aggressors, and be- 
come fully aware that inevitable loss followed vain 
hostifities with the unoffending English. After a long 
discussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the 
young Muharaja came and tendered his submission in 
person, and on the 20th February the British army 
arrived at the Sikh capital Two days afterwards a 
poition of the citadel was garrisoned by English regi- 
ments, to mark more fully to the Indian world that 
a vaunting enemy had been effectually humbled , for 
throughout the, breadth’ of the land the chiefs talked, in 
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the hittemeat of their hearta, of the approaching down 
fall of the stem unharnaonixlng foreigners.* 

The Governor General desired not only to chastise 
the Sikhs for their past aggressions but to overawe 
them for the futore and be had thus chosen the Beeas 
as offering more commanding positions , wnth reference 
to Lahore than the old boundary of the Sutlej With 
the same object in view he had originally thought Baja 
Golab Singh might advantageously be made independent 
m the hills of Jummoo.f Such a recognition by the British 
government had, indeed, always been one of the wishes of 
that ambidoQS lamUy but it was not perhaps remem 
bered that Golab Singh was still more desirous of be- 
coming the acknowledged Mjnistcr of the dependent 
pDnjab,{ oOr was it perhaps thought that the overtures 

♦ Compart the Gor en ior GeacraJ to the Secret Commitlee, 
tinder dates the I9tb Fehroarf aod 4th March, )S46 

t Compare the Govemor GeiteraJ to tie Secret Committee, 
of 3rd and I9ih Fehnaur 1846 

J This had been the aim of the brnDf for manf vests oral 
least, from the tune that JDluan Singh exerted bimaelf to remove 
Colonel Wade, in the hope that s BriOih representaUro might 
be appointed who wmld be well disposed towaroi hunieH, whicfe 
bo thoagbt Colonel Wade was not Mr Clerk was aware of both 
■cbemes of the Lahore Minuter although the greater prominence 
irts natoiallv ghreo to the project of renderrag the Jommoo chiefs 
Independent, owing to the artrsjon with which thej were regarded 
after Nao Nibal Singh i death. 

Had the Engbsh aaid that they desired to tee Golab Singh 
remain Mbiater and bad they been careless whether Lai Smgh 
lived or wsa pot to death it is highly probable that a fair and 
ngottios goTcnurent woold have been formed, and also that the 
occtrpauon of Lahore, and perhaps the second treaty of i&^6, need 
oerer have taken place. 
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of the Raja — after the battle of Alecwal had foreboded 
the total rout of the Sikh army — were all made m the 
hope of assuring to himself a virtual viceroyalty over 
the whole dominion of Lahore. Golab Singh had been 
appointed Vu^ecr by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treated with as 
Minister <by the English when the Governor-General 

thought time was short, and his own resources dis- 

* 

tant ^ but w’hcn Lai Singh saw that after four pitched 
battles the English Viceroy w'as content or compelled to 
lea\e Lahore a dependent ally, he rejoiced that his un- 
diminished influence with the mother of the Muharaja 
would soon enable him to supplant the obnoxious chief 
of Jummoo. The base sycophant thus congratulated 
himself on the approaching success of all his treasons^ 
which had simply for their object his own personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh independence. 
Golab Singh felt his inability to support himself without 
the countenance of the English , but they had offered 
him no assurance of support as Minister, and he sud- 
denly perplexed the Governor-General by asking him 
W'hat he w'as to get for all he had done to bring about 
a speedy peace, and to rebder the army an easy prey. 


Compare the Governor-General’s letter to the Secret Com- 
mittee, of the 3d and 19th Februarj’, 1846 In both of these des- 
patches Lord Hardinge indicates that he intended to do some- 
thing for Golab Singh, but he does not state that he designed to 
make him independent of Lahore, nor does he say that he told 
the Sikh Chiefs the arrangements then on foot might include the 
separation of Jummoo , and the truth would seem to be, that in 
<lhe first joy of success the scheme of conciliating the powerful 
Raja remained in a mannei;, forgotten. 
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It WAS remembered that at Kussoor he had said the 
way to carry on a war with the English was to leave 
the sturdy infantry intrenched and watched and to 
sweep the open country with cavalry to the gates of 
Delhi and while negotiabons were still pending and 
the season advancing it was desired to conciliate one 
who might render himself formidable in a day by join 
ing the remains of the Sikh forces and by Opening hii 
trcasorcs and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore trcasnrv and the aneiety 
of lad Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way 
enabled the Governor General to appease Golab Singh 
in a manner sufficiently agreeable to the Raja himsdf, 
and which still further reduced the importance of the 
successor of Runjeet Singh. The Raja of Jummoo did 
not care to be simply the master of his native moun 
tains but as two thirds of the pecuniary indemnity 
required from Lahore could not be made good temtory 
was taken instead of money and Cashmeer and the 
hill states from the Beeas to the Indus were cut off 
from the Punjab Proper and transferred to Golab Singh 
as a separate sovereign for a million of pounds sterling 
The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference bo 
only had to the policy of redncing the power "of the 
Sikhs but the transacbon scarcely teems worthy of 
the British name and greatness and the objectinns 
become stronger when it is considered that Golab 
Smgh had agreed to pay sixty eight lakhs of rupees 
(630.0001,), as a 6ne to his paramount, before the war 
broke out,s and that the enstom of the East as well as 

• 

• Major Broadfoot to Oovenmirot, jtJ, May„jSas. The anthor 
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of the West requires the feudatory to aid his lord m 
foreign war and domestic strife. Golab Singh ought 
thus to have paid the deficient million of money as a 
Lahore subject, instead of being put in possession of 
Lahore provinces as an independent Prince The suc- 
cession of the Raja was displeasing to the Sikhs gene- 
rally, and his separation was less in accordance with 
his own aspirations than the ministry of Runjeet Singh’s 
empire ’ but his rise to sovereign power excited never- 
theless the ambition of others, and Tej Singh, who 
knew his own wealth, and was fully persuaded of the 
potency of gold, offered twenty-five lakhs of rupees for 
a princely crown and another dismembered province 
He was chid for his presumptuous misinterpretation 
of English principles of action, the arrangement with 
Golab Singh was the only one of the kind which took 
place, and the new ally was formally invested with the 
title of Muharaj'a at Amritsir on the 15th March, 1846 


never heard, and does not believe, that this money was paid by 
Golab Singh ' 

* On this occasion “ Muharaja ” Golab Singh stood up, and 
with joined hands, expressed his gratitude to the British Viceroy, — 
adding, without however any ironical meaning, that he was indeed 
hi'? “ Zur-khureed,” or gold-boughten slave ' 

In the course of this history there has, more than once, been 
occasion to allude to the unscrupulous character of Raja Golab 
Singh , but It must not therefore be supposed that he is a man 
malevolently evil He will, indeed, deceive an enemy and take his 
life without hesitation, and in the accumulation of money he will 
exercise many oppressions , but he must be judged with reference 
to the morality of his age and race, and to the necessities of his 
own position If these allowances be made, Golab Singh wi]l be 
found an able and moderatsi man, who does little m an idle or 
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But a portion of the territory at first proposed to be 
made over to him reserved by his masters the 
payments rcqmred from him were redoced by a fourth 
and they were rendered still more easy of liquidation 
by consldenog him to be the heir to the money which 
fais brother Soochet Singh had buried In Feeroipoor * 

Lai Singh became Minister once more bathe and 
all the traitorous chiefs knew that they could not main 
tala themselves, even against the reduced armv, when 
'the English shonld have fairly left the country and ^ 
thus the separation of Golab Singh led to a farther 
departure from the original scheme. It was agreed 
that a Bntlsb force sboald remain at the capital notll 
the last day of December 1846 to enable the chiefs 
to feel secore while they reorganited the army and 
Introduced order and ef^dency mto the administration 
The end of the year came bat the chiefs were still 
helpless they clung to their foreign support, and 
gladly assented to an arrangement which leaves the 
English In Immediate possession of the reduced doml 
nlon of Runject Singh, until his reputed son and feeble 
successor shall attain tbe age of manhood t 

While the Governor General and Commander In Chief 
remained at I^ore at the bead of twenty thousand 
men portions of the Silcb army came to tbe capital to 
be paid up and disbanded Tbe soldiers showed 


wanton tpmt, and who ii toot wnherat ■ome Uaitt both of good 
homor and gvoeroaltf of temper 

* See Appendices XVIII., XIX. and XX^ for the treaties nith 
Lahore and Jammoo 

t See Appenda XV, for the secoad treaty with Lahore 
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neither the despondency of mutinous rebels nor the ef- 
frontery and indifference of mercenaries, and their 
manly deportment added Iqstre to that valour which 
the victors had dearly felt and generously extolled. 
The men talked of their defeat ^3 the chance of war, 
or they would say that they were mere imitators of 
unapproachable masters. But amid all their humilia- 
tion, they yiwardly dwelt upon their future destiny 
wit\i u’nabated confidence ; and while gaily calling 
themselves inapt and youthful scholars, they would* 
sometimes add, with a significant and sardonic smile, 
that the “ Khalsa ” itself was yet a child, and that as 
the com rpon wealth of S(ikhs grew in statiire, Govind 
would clothe his disciples with irresistible might and 
guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave men 
sought consolation, and the spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to 
the superior genius of England and civilization, to be 
chastened by the rough hand of power, and perhaps 
to be moulded to noblest purposes by the informing 
touch of knovsyledge and philosophy * 


The separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence 
of the Punjab have come to an end, and England leigns 
the undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land 
of India Her political supremacy is more regular and 
systematic than the antique rule of the Brahmins and 
Kshutrees, and it is less assailable from without than 


* In March, 1846, or immediately after the war, the author 
visited the Sikh temples and establishments at Keeritpoor and 
Anundpoor-Makho\7al At *the latter place, the chosen seat q 
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the imperfect domination of the Mahometans , for in 
disdpHned power and vaitnew of resources in anity 
of action and ioteUigencc of design, her government 
surpasses the experience of the East and emulates the 
magnlHcent prototype of Rome. But the Hindoos 
made the country wholly their own and from sea to 
sea from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled 
bridge of Rama, the language of the peasant js still 
that of the twice bom races the speech of the wild 
foresters and mountaineers of the centre and south has 
been permanently tinged by the old predominance of 
the Kflhutrces -and the hopes and fears and daily habits 
of myriads of men stU) vividly represent the genial 
myths and deep philosophy of the Brahmins which 
more than two thousand years ago arrested the attcn 
tlon of the Greeks The Mahometans entered the 
country to destroy but they remained to colonize, and 
swarms of the victonous races long conbnued to pour 
themselves over its nch plains modifying the language 
and ideas of the vanquished and becoming themselves 
altered by the contact until m the UmcbfAkber the 
“ Islam " of India was a national system and until m 
the present day the Hiodoo and Mahometan do not 
practically differ more from one another than did the 
Brabmiiu and Kshutrecs and Velsyas of the time of 


Goihnd, rebiDce npon the fotnre prat UVewue itrong and the 
grave pneeU or mioiflen laid, by way of aatnrance, that thh pure 
faith of the Kbalaa wai intended for all coontnea and timta and 
added, by way of compliment, that the duciplcJ of Nanok roold 
cw be grmtefol for the aid, which the ttranger EoRluh bid 
rendered in aobreruug the empire of the intolerant and oppretiive 
Mahometaca I 
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Munnooand Alexander. They are dif?eient races with 
different religious systems, but harmoni7ing together 
in social life, and mutually understanding and respecting 
and taking a part in each other’s modes and ways and 
doings They are thus silently but surely removing 
one another’s differences and peculiarities, so that a 
new element results from the common destruction, to 
become developed into a faith or a fact in future ages. 
The ri.se to power of contemned Soodra tribes, in the 
persons of Mahrattas, Goorkhas, and Sikhs, has brought 
about a further mixture of the rural population and of 
the lower orders in towns and cities, and has thus given 
another blow to the reverence for antiquity The re- 
ligious creed of the people seems to be even more inde- 
terminate than their spoken dialects, and neither the 
religion of the Arabian prophet, nor the theology of 
the Veds and Poorans, Is to be found pure except 
among professed Moollas and educated Brahmins, or 
among the rich and great of either persuasion Ovei 
this seething and fusing mass, the power of England 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her 
pre-eminence in the modern world may well excite the 
envy of the nations , but it behoves her to ponder well 
upon the mighty task which her adventurous children - 
have set her in the East, and to be certain that her 
sympathizing labours in the cause of humanicy are 
guided by intelligence towards a true and attainable 
end She rules supreme as the welcome composer of 
political troubles , but the thin superficies of her domi- 
nion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean of 
social change and mental revolutions. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her intervention 
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Go^nd, rcbance apon the fatore wa* Ukewise ilrong and the 
grave pnesti or mKurtera said by wuj of assurance, that thh pare 
faith of the Khalsa was intended for all coontnes and times and 
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Munnooand Alexander. They are dif?eient 1 aces with 
different religious systems, but harmonizing together 
in social life, and mutually understanding and respecting 
and taking a part in each other's modes and ways and 
doings They are thus silently but smely removing 
one another's differences and peculiarities, so that a 
new element results from the common destruction, to 
become developed into a faith or a fact in future ages. 
The rise to power of contemned Soodra tribes, in the 
persons of Mahrattas, Goorkhas, and Sikhs, has brought 
about a further mixture of the rural population and of 
the lower orders in towns and cities, and has thus given 
another blow to the reverence for antiquity. The re- 
ligious creed of the people seems to be even more inde- 
terminate than their spoken dialects, and neither the 
religion of the Arabian prophet, nor the theology of 
the Veds and Poorans, is to be found pure except 
among professed Moollas and educated Brahmins, or 
among the rich and great of either persuasion Over 
this seething and fusing mass, the power of England 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her 
pre-eminence in the modern world may well excite the 
envy of the nations , but it behoves her to ponder well 
upon the mighty task which her adventurous children 
have set her in the East, and to be certain that her 
sympathizing labours in the cause of humanicy are 
guided by intelligence towards a true and attainable 
end. She rules supreme as the welcome composer of 
political troubles , but the thin superficies of her domi- 
nion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean of 
social change and mental revolutions. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her intervention 
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isolate her In all her greatness she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects and can never lean upon 
the enthoslajm of their gratitude or predilection. To 
preserve her political ascendancy she raust be ever pm 
dent and drcamspect « and to leave a lasting impress 
she most do more than erect palaces and temples the 
mere matenal monuments dominloa Like Greece 
and Rome, she may rear edifices of surpassing beautY* 
she may bridge gulphs and pierce mountains with the 
wand of wealth and science. l,ikc these ancient peoples, 
she may oven give birth In strange lands to such Kings 
as Herod the Great and to such historians as Flavius 
Josephus but, like Imperial Rome, she may live to 
behold a Vortigern call In a Hcngist, and a Syagnus 
yield to a Govts. She may teach another Cymbellne 
the omenibes of dvilized life, and she may move 
another Attains to bequeath to her another Pergamos 
These are tasks of easy achievement but she must 
also endeavor to give her poets and her saees an 
immortality among nations unborn, to introduce laws 
which shall srill be in force at the end of sixty genera 
tJons, and to tinge the faith and the minds of the people 
with her sober sdence and just morality as Christianity 
was affected by the adoptive policy of Romo aqd by 
the plastic philosophy of Greece. Of all these thfngs 
Pngland must sow the seeds and lay the foundations 
before she can hope to equal or surpass her great 
exemplarv • 


* Up to the present time England bu made no jfreat and lait 
“Sirapreu on the Indiana, except ai the rntrodneer erf an m>- 
Prored and cflfectiTe raihlary eyitem although the has alio done 
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But England can do nothing until she has rendered 
her dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have 
been given to the extension of her supremacy. Up to 
this time she has "been a rising power, the welcome 

much to exalt her character as a governing power, by her gene- 
«rally scrupulous adherence to formal engagements. 

The Indian mind has not yet been suffused or saturated by 
the genius of the English, nor can the light of European knowledge 
be spread over the country, until both the Sanscrit and Arabic 
(Persian) language are made the vehicles of instructing the 
learned These tongues should thus be assiduously cultivated, 
although not so much for what they contain as for what th^y 
may be made the means of conveying The hierarchies of 
“ Gymnosophists ” and “ Ulema ” will the more readily assent 
to mathematical or logical deductions, if couched in words 
identified in then eyes with scientific research , and they m time 
must of necessity make known the truths learned to the mass of 
the people 1 he present system of endeavouring to diffuse know- 
ledge by means of the rude and imperfect vernacular tongues can 
succeed but slowly, for it seems to be undertaken in a spint of 
opposition to the influential classes , and it is not likely to succefed 
at all until expositions of the sciences, with ample proofs and 
illustrations, are rendered complete, instead of partial and ele- 
mentary only, or indeed meagre and inaccurate m the extreme, 
as many of the authorized school-books are. If there were Sans- 
crit or Arabic counterparts to these much-required, elaborate trea- 
tises, the predilections of the learned Indians would be overcome 
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with comparative ease. 

The fact that the asttonoray of Ptolemy, and the geometry of 
Euclid, are recognized in their Sanscrit dress, as text books of 
science even among the Brahmins, should not be lost upon the 
promoters of education in the pteseut age The philosophy of 
facts and the truths oi physical science had to be made known 
by Copernicus and Galileo, Bacon and Newton, through the 
medium of the LaU’. tongue , and the first teachers and up- 
holders ofChristianu/ preferred the admired and wicjely spoken 
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sapplanter of Moghola and Mahrattas and the ally 
which the remote weak Bought against the neighboring 
strong But her greatness is at its height , it ha» 
come to ncr turn to be feared instead of courtpd 
The Princes of India can no longer acquire fame 
or territory by preying upon one another Under 
the exact sway of their new paramount^ they must 
divest themselves of ambition and of all the violent^ 
passions of their nature, and they must try to remain 
Kings without exerdsing the most loved of the functions 
ofrolera. The Indians indeed will themselves politely 
liken England and her dependent sovereigns to the- 
benignant moon accompanied by hosts of rejoidng stars- 
in her nightly progrcBS rather than to the fierce sun 


Roman and Greek, both to the antique Hebrew and to the im 
perfect dlalecti of Gaol and Sjma, Afnca and Asia Minor In 
either case the language recommended the doctrine, and* 
added to the ocnmction of Ongen and Ir em cus, TertuUlan and 
Gement of Rome, as well as to the belief of the scholar of more 
modem times Similarljr ui India, the ose of San sen fy and ArabiCy 
and Peniao, would giro rreight to the most obnoos prindples, and 
completeoess to the most logical demoostratious^ 

That In Calcutta the study of the aaences is pursued with tome 
success, through the joint mediom of the Eogliifa Language and 
local dialect!, aod that m especial the tact aud perserennee of 
the Professors of the Medical College hsTe induced Indiana 
fif famU y or caste to dissect the human body do not militate- 
igminit the newt expressed abore, but rather lorre as 
dceptions to prore their trutlr In Calcutta Enghshmen are 
Tinmeronsy and tbar wealth, mlelhgence, and polrtjcal position- 
render their influence orerwheliniDg but thn mentaJ predo- 
miuance decreases so rapidly that it n unfelt m fan- sued towna 
whhm fifty nsUes of the capital and Is but Uintly renred m the- 
populoui aues of Benares and Delhi, Potmah and Hydrabadr 
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which rides the heavens in solitude scarcely visible 
amidst intolerable brightness , but men covet power 
as well as ease, and crave distinction as well as wealth, 
and thus it is with those who endeavor to jest with 
adversity linerland has immediately to make her at- 
tendant Princes feeli that while resistance is vain, they 
are themselves honored, and hold a substantive position in 
the economy of the imperial Government, instead of being 
merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with contempt . 
and aversion as half-barbarous men Her rule has 
hitherto mainly tended to the benefit of the trading 
community , men of family name find no place in the 
society of their masters, and no employment in the 
service of the state , and while the peasants have 
been freed from occasional ruinous exaction, and from 
more rare personal torture, they are sometimes 
oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant but 
cumbrous and inefficent law,*- and by an ejtcessive and 


* The police of India is notoriously corrupt and oppressive , 
and even the useful establishments for tracing- Thugs and 
Dakoits, or banded assassins and confederate robbers, may 
before long become as great an evil in one way as the gangs of 
criminals there breaking up are in another. The British rule 
is most defective in the prevention and detection of crime , 
attd while supremely prowerful in military means, the Govern- 
ment is comparatively valueless as the guardian of the private 
property of Us citizens England has identified herself so little 
with the people of India, that she leans solely on hireling 
agency, and trusts the preservations of internal order to 
men who fear her, indeed, but who hate her at the same time, 
and can deceive her With ease and impunity. The people them- 
selves, as well as the mass qf paid servants, have yet to, be enlisted 
in the cause of j*u5tice and order , and some middle class 
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partial ^xatlon, ^^hlch looks almoit wholly to the lanc^ 
lor tl^e necessary revenue of a Government.* Th^ 
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ItndboWert nhfroli bar* power* of comr^Utal, while other* sbocM 
form jaf\e^ V panch^yeti ifiUun their “perCTUnthi* and 
** nlUhr,* <ir ^landr^dt and \Yjthln it^ch Hmitt fhe temin 

dan of li\dia are ai moch alive to public opinion as the landholders 
of other popnlnea. (For tome apposite remarks on the subject, 
see Lt^ienant Cdy^tl Sletmartt Rainhlts and RttolUOxonit of ai 
India^ Ofiaal ji 313, &c.) 

♦ The proportions of the land tax to the general r^venaes of 
Bntt*h Ipdia sre nearly aa follows — 

:^engal,s/5 Bombay | Madras, i Agra, 

Average= 3 /s of the vhole. 

1b some European states the proportions are nearly as below — 
England i/*4 France, J Spam 1/17 (perhaps some emrr) 
Belgium, a/ti Prussia, Vn Naples,^ Austm,^ 

In the United States of America the r^rtnue js almost wholly 
denved from cuflotna 

It IS now idle to revert to the IheptT of the apaent laws of 
the Hindoos, or of the more/eccot Inttitotes of the Mahometans, 
slthoogb onch clearness of view hss resulted firom the learned 
researdies or labonotu mgoines of Bpggs and Mnoro, of Sykes 
and Halbed snd palloway U is alio idle to dispute whether the 
Indian farmer pays a ** rent*' or a ** tax, in a teaclmlcal 
since, practically itu pertain, i that the Govenunent (or Its 
assign, the {ageerdsr or graotpe,) gets, m nearly all instances, 
almost the whole surplus produce of the land { and, a that the 
state, if the owner does not perform its doty by famishing from 
jis capital and other things, which co r r e sp o n d in difficulty 
of provision With bams and drams m England In India no one 

thmks of Inresting papltal or of.spepding npnpy on the improve 
meet of the land, excepting ibrectiy a fpw patriarchal chie^ 
through lore of thetr humes 1 end, indirectly the wealthy spe- 
culatocs In opium, anger &c^ through tbe lom of gam. An ordi 
nary villsge, “bead man," or the stijl poorer “ryot," whether 
paying ddect to CoTemment or through a revenue fanner 
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liusbandman is sullen and indifferent,* the gentleman 
nurses his wrath in secrecy^ Kings idly chafe and 
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just so much of the produce left as will ehable him to provide the 
necessary seed, his own inferior food, and the most simple re- 
quisites of tillage , and as he has thus no means, he cannot incur 
th'e expense or run the risk of introducing improvements 

Hence it behoves England, if m doubt about Oriental 
'‘socage” and “freehold” tenures, to redistribute her taxation; 
to diminish her assessment on the soil, and to give her multitudes 
of subjects, -who are practically “copyholders,” at least a 
permanent interest in their land, as she has done so largely 
by “ customary ” leaseholders wthin her own proper dominion 
There should likewise be a limit to which such estates might 
be divided, and this could be a advantageouslv’done, by allowing 
the owner of a petty holding to dispose as he pleased, not of the 
land Itself, but of what it might bring when sold. 

For some just observations on the land tenures of India, see 
tAeiitenant-Coloncl S Iceman's Rajnblcs and Recollections of an 
Indian Offiaalj 1 80, &c , and 11 346, &c , while, for a fiscal des- 
cription of the transition system now in force in the north-western 
provinces, the present Lieutenant-Governor’s Directions ior 
Settlemcni Officers, and his Remarks on the Revenue System, may 
be profitably consulted. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman considers ( Rambles of an 
Indian Official, ii 17$ ) that neither have the English gained, nor 
did pther rulers possess, the good-will of the peasantry and 
landholders of the country 

In considering the position of the English, or of any ruling 
power, m India, it should always be borne in mind that no bodies 
of peasantry, excepting perhaps the Sikhs, and, in a lesser degp-ee, 
the Rajpoots of the West, and no classes of men, excepting 
perhaps the Mahometans, and, in a lesser degree, the Brahmins, 
take any interest in the government of their country, or have 
collectively any wish to be dominant. The masses of the popu- 
lation, whether of towns or villages, are ready to submit to any 
' master, native ,01“ foreigh \ and the multitudes of submissive 
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intrigue and tome are ready to hope for everything 
* imprudently of course ) from a change of master The 
merchant tdone sits partly happy in the reflection, that 
if he IS not honored with titles and office, the path 
to wealth has been made smooth, and its enjoyment 
rendered secure 

Princes and nobles and yeomen can all be kept in 
obedience for generations by overwhelming mipins, and 
by a more complete military system than at present 
obtains, Numeroos forts and citadels • the occasional 
assemblage of armies, and the formation of regiments 
separately composed of dlflTcrcot tnbes and races f will 

Mbjects pimesse<! hj EogUnd, coombote ootbisg to her Rrtsgth 
except aj tu paren, eod, donog an inmrectioD or after a con 
qoest, would at once gire the ** GoTeramaot sbaie of the produce * 
to the wtelder of power for the ume bemg and would thereby 
coostder themselres breed from aD obligatioiis and Uabilxties. 
EagUnd most be just and generooj towards these tame mvruds 
bat the meu whom the has pre'emmeDtiy to keep employed, 
honored, and orerawed, are the turbolest mditaty who 

are erer ready to rebel and crer deairous of acquiring poirer 

* The fewness of places of strength, and indeed bf places of 
ordinary security for magazroes of arms and ammusmon, is a 
radical defect lo the military system of the English in India. The 
want of eztensire grananes u also much felt, both as a measnre 
of the most ordinary prudence m case of ins ur re ct roo or any inib 
tary operation and as some check upon prices on the common 
recnrrence of droughts ni a country m which capitalists do not yet 
go hand in hand with the Goremment, and are but little amenable 
to public opmtou beyond their order. Such was, and it, the 
custom of the oatire Pnoces, and no practice exists without a 
reasoD. 

t The English hare not succeeded in maVmg their well 
ordered snny a separate caste or section of the commaoity 
except Tury partially b the Madras prefidency, where a Seyoy^ 
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'long serve to ensure supremacy and to crush the efforts 
of individuals ; but England has carefully to watch the 
progress of that change in social relations and religious 
feelings of which Sikhism is the most marked exponent. 
Among all ranks of men there is a spirit at work which 
rejects as vain the ancient forms and ideas whether of 
Brahminism or Mahometanism, and which clings for 
present solace and future happiness to new intercessors 
.and ’to another manifestation of divine power and 
mercy. This laboring spirit has developed itself most 
strongly on the confines of the two antagonist creeds ; 


home IS his regiment It is moreover but too apparent 
that the active military spirit of the Sepoys, when on service in 
India, IS not now what it was v/hen the system of the “ Company 
was new and the fortune of the strangers beginning, This is 
partly due to the general pacification of the country:, partly to 
the practice of largely enlisting tame «:pmted men of inferior 
caste bebause they are well behaved, or pliant intriguing Brahmins 
because they can write and are intelligent ; and partly because 
the system of central or rather single management has been 
carried too fafr The Indian is -eminently a partizan, and his 
predilection for his immediate supperior should be encouraged, 
the more especially as there can be no doubt of the loyalty as 
of the English commandant The clannish, or feudal, or mercenary, 
attacl/ments do not in India yield to rational conviction or 
political principle, and colonels of battalions should have very 
3 arge powers Regiments separately composed of men of one or 
other of the military classes might sometimes give trouble within 
themselves, and sometimes come into collision with other 
giments , but a high warlike feeling would be engendered , 
and unless England chooses to identify herself with some of 
the inferior races, and to evoke a new spirit by becoming a 
religious reformer, she must keep the empire she has won by 
working upon the feelings "jbe finds prevalent m the country. 
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bnt the feeling pervades the Indian world and the cx 
tension of Sikh arms would speedily lead to the rccog 
nltion of Nannk and Govind as the long looked for 
Comforters. The Sikhs have now been struck by the 
petrific hand of material power and the ascendancy of 
a third race has everywhere infoscd new ideas, and 
modified the aspirations of the people. The confusion 
has thus been Increased for a time bnt the pregnant 
fermentation of mind must evcntoaJly body Itself forth 
m new shapes, and a prophet of name nnknown may 
arise to diffuse a system which shall consign the Veds 
and Koran to the oblivion of the Zendavest and the 
Sibylline Leaves and which may not perhaps absorb 
one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of that 
faith which adorns the dvilaatloD of the Christian rulers 
of the conntry But England must hope that she is 
not to exetdse an anfroltfol sway and she will add 
fresh lustre to her renown, and derive an additional 
claim to the gratitude of posterity If she can seize 
upon the essential pnndples of that element which dis- 
turbs her multitudes of Indian subjects and imbue the 
mental agitation with new qualities of beneficent fer 
tflity, so as to give to It an impulse and a direction 
which shall surely lead to the prevalence of a religion 
of truth and to the adoption of a Government of freedom 
and progress. 
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APPENDIX I. 

THE “ADEE GRUNT’H,” OR, FIRST BOOK ; OR THE BOOK 
OF NANUK, THE FIRST GOOROO OR TEACHER OF THE 
SIKHS. 

Note — The First Grunt’h is nowhere narrative or his- 
torical. It throws no light, by direct exposition, upon the 
political state of India during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, although it contains many allusions illus- 
trative of the condition of society, and of the religious feel- 
ings of the times. Its teaching is to the general purport 
that God is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, with - 
little reference to particular forms, and that salvation is 
unattianable without grace, faith, and good works 

The “ Adee Grunt’h” comprises,^rj/, the writings at- 
tributed to Nanuk, and the succeeding teachers of the 
Sikh faith up to the ninth Gooroo, Tegh Buhadur, 
omitting the sixth, seventh^ and eighth, but with perhaps 
some additions and emendations by Govind , seco7idly, the 
^ compositions of certain “Bhugguts”, or saints, mostly 
sectarian Hindoos, and who are usually given as sisfteep 
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In number and thirdly the verges of certain “Bhats” or 
I^bapsoduta followers of Nannk ahd of lome of his succes 
krra, 't'he numbers, and even the names of the “Bhugguts ” 
or saints are not always the tenle In copies of the Gmnt'h 
and thuA modem corilpilerA or ebp^ts tave assumed to 
themselves the power o( rejecting or sanctioning particular 
wntings. To the sixteen Bhagguts are usually added two 
**Domsj" or chanten who recited before Arjoou and jrho 
caught some of his spirit , and a "Rubabee or player upon 
a stringed Instrument^ who became Similarly inspired 

The GrUntTl sometimes Includes an append!*, contain 
mg works the adthentlcltyofwhichls doubtful, orthopro* 
pnety of admitting which Is disptited on other grounds 

TheGhintliWas originally compiled byArjoon the 
fifth Gooroo , but It subsequently received k few ad 
ditlons at the hands of his succeisora. 

“Tho GnintTi>i3 rfntWii wholly in vene bdt the forms! 
hr VferAlflcatiort nuraeroiiB, The language used Is 
father the Hindw of Uiiper India generally, than the 
trariletllaf dialect^f the I^onjab , but some portions, 
hatiedally Of the IttsV section are coihposed In sansenL 
The dnitteh chataAef Is heyerthelcss thronghont the I 
Pnnjabee, one of theWveral varieties of alphabets now I 
current Id IHdIa, ab^ which from its use by the Sikh 
Gooroos is sometlmeslcailed “ Goormookhee, " a term 
likewise applied to thA dialect of the Punjab. The 
language of the wnUngs df Nannfc is thought by modem 
Sikhs to abound with [frovindalisms of the country 
a W of Lahore, and the direct of Arjoon is held to be 
the most pure. \ 

The GrantTi usually finnt a quarto volume of V 
khout faja pages, each pa^o containing 24 lines, and | 
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each line containing about 35 letters. The e?:tra books 
Increase the pages to 124.0 only. 

Contents of the Adee Grunt' h. 

1st. The ^'Jnpjee" or simply the ^fup"^ called also 
Qooroo MunU\ or the special prayer of initiation of the 
pooroo. It occupies about seven pages, and consists' 
of sloks, called Powrce, of irregular lengths, some of 
two, anb some of several lines It means, literally, the 
remembrancer or admonisher, from Jup^ to remember. • 
It was written by Nanul>, and is believed to have been 
appointed by him to be repeated each morning, as every 
pious Sikh now does. The rpode of cornposition im- 
plies the presence of a questioner and an answerer, and 
the Sikhs believe the questioner to have been the 
disciple Unggud. 

2d '''‘Sodur I^efi Rdsf — the evening prayer of the 
Sikhs. It occupies about 3 j pages, and it was composed 
by Nanuk, but has additions by Ram Das and Arjoon, 
and some, it is said, by Gooroo Govind. The additions 
attributed to’ Govmd are, however, more frequently 
given when the Reih Ras forms a separate pamphlet or 
book. SodtUi’, a particular kind of verse , Reih, admo- 
nisher Ras, the expression used for the play or recita- 
tive of Krishna. It is sometimes corruptly called the 
“Rowh Ras/’ from Rowh, the Punjabee fora road. 

3d ^'I^eetit Sdhila'' — a prayer repeated before going 
to rest. It occupies a page, and a line or two more. It 
was composed by Nanuk, but has additions by Ram 
Das and Arjoon, and one verse is attributed to Govind. 

Keel it f tom Sanscrit Keertee, to praise, to celebratq/ 

' and Sohila, a marriage song, a song of rejoicing. 
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4th. The next portion of the Granfh is divided 
Into thirty-one sections known by their distinguishing 
forms of verse, as foUowsj — 


1 Sirreo Rag 

2 Majh. 

3 Gowrec 
4, Assa. 

5 Goojree, 

6. Deo Gundharee. 

7 Bihagra 

8 Wud Huns, 

9. Sorut h (or Sort), 
to Dhunasree 
1 1 Jelt Slmee. 


IX Todec. 

13 Beirarce. 

144 Tcilung 
15 Sodhec. 
i6l BilawuL 
17 Gowd 

18. Ram RuIIee. 

19. NntNurayen 
2a MaJee Gowra 
21 Maroo 


2i Tokharecu 

23. Kedara 

24. Bheiron 
25 Bussuot 
26. Sarung 
2/ Mnlhar 
28 Kanra. 

29. Kulleeam 
3a Purbbatee. 

31 Jei Jowuntee. 


1 Nanuk 
X Unggud 
3 Ummer Das. 
4. Ram Das. 


5 Arjoon 

6-Tegh Babadnr, with, per 
haps, emendations by 
Govind 

Th= Bhureat. Of Mint., nnd othor, ,ho contribotod 

“■= '=™’' - 


The whole occnple. about 1 1 54 pages or by far the 
greater portion of the entire Grunt h Each .nbdm 
slon 1 . the composition of one or more Gooroo or of 
one or more Bhuggots or holy men, or of a Gooroo with 
or without the aid of a Bhuggnt 

The contributors among the Gtxjrooi were as follows 
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I Kubeer (the well- 

known reformer). 
2. Treelotchun, a Brah- 
min. 

3 Behnee, 

4 Rao Das, a Chumar, 

or leather dresser. 
>5 i^amDeo,aCheepa, 
or cl-^th printer. 
Dhunna, a Jat 
Shekh Furreed, a 
RIahoraetan peer 
or saint. 

Jeideo, a Brahmin. 
Bheekun 
lo. Sen, a barber. 

II Peepa (a Joghee ?}, 
12. Sudhna, a butcher. 
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tribute^i 
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are 


13 Ramanund Byra- 

ghee ( a well- 
known reformer) 

14 Purmanund 

15 Soor Das ( a blind 

man ). 

16. Meeran Baee, a 
Bhuggutnee, or 
holy woman. 

17 Bulwund, and 

18. Sutta, "Dorns” or 

chanters who re- 
cited before Ar- 
joon. 

19. Soonder Das^ 
Rubabee, or play- 
er upon a string- 
ed instrument He 
is not properly 
one of the Bhug- 

guts. 


5th. ^'IheBhog'' In Sanscrit this word means to 
enjoy ahy thing, but it is commonly used to denote the 
conclusion of any sacred writing, both by Hindoos and 
Sikhs. The Bhog (Occupies about 66 pages, and besides 
the writings of Nanuk and Arjoon, of Kubeer, Shekh 
Fureed, and other reformers, it contains the compositions 
of nine Bhats or rhapsodists who attached themselves 
Jo Ummer Das, Ram Das, and Arjoon 

The Bhog commences with four sloks in Sanscrit 
by Nanuk, v/hich are followed by 67 Sanscrit'sloks in 
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one metre by Arjonn »nd then by 34 iq another metre 
bv the same Gooroo There are also 23 sloks in 
Punjabee or Hmdee by Arjogn which contain praises 
of Amntilr These are soon followed by 243 eloks 
by Kubeers and 130 by Shekh Pureed and others 
containing some sayings of Arjoon. Afterwards the 
wnbngs of Kail and the other Bhats follow Intermixed 
with portions by Arjoon and so on to the end 

The- nine Bhats who contributed to the Bhog are 
named as -follows — 


I Bhilcha a follower 
of Ummer Das. 

3, Kail a follower of 

Ram Das. 

3 Kull Subar 

4. Jalnp a follower 

of 


5 Soil, a follower of 
Arjoon 
6. NdIL 
7 Muthra, 

8. Bull 

9. KecnL 


The names ate evidently fandfni and. perhaps 6ctl 
tibus. In the book called the “Gooroo Bilas eight 
Bhats only are enumerated and all the names except 
Bull are different from those In the GrunPh. ^ 


SupfUmm of tht Gruntk, 


Bhog k. Ba.oe- or Eoilogne of the Con 
fusion. It rmmpmes about sev n paga, and conUin, 
firu KinjeproUmhmry sloks called slok Meihl Peihla. 

or Hymn of the first Woman or S vr omindl, N.n, r 
AdmonlHontoMulharRaja MiW the RutUn Mala’ 

of Nauub. , r the Ro,ar,a 
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(religious) worthies, which simply shows, however, 
what should be the true characteristics or qualities of 
religious devotees^ and, /^7w? ///(;', the “Hukeekut ” or. 
Circumstances of Sivnab, Raja of Ceylon, with reference 
to a “Potee” or sacred writing known as “Pran Singhlee'” 
This last is said to have been composed by one Bhaee 
Bhunnoo in the time of Govind 

The Ruttun Mala is said to have been originally 
•written in Toorkee, or to have been abstracted from a 
Toorkee original. 
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APPENDIX ir. 

THE “DUSWEN PADSHAH KA GR0NT’’H,” OR, BOOK 
OF THE TENTH KING, OR SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, 
THAT IS,, OF GOOROO GOVIND SINGH. 

Note — Like the ^‘Adee GrunPh,” the book of Govind 
is metrical throughout, but the versification frequently 
varies.' 

U is written in the Hindee dialect, and in the ,Pun- 
jdbee character, excepting the concluding portion, tne 
language of which is Persian, while the alphabet con- 
tinues the' Goormookhee The Hindee of Govind is 
almost such as is spoken in the Gangetic provinces, and 
has few peculiarities of the Punjabee dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King may be 
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considered to be narradvo and histoncal, vis the 
“Vlchiir Natak," written byGovind himself, but the 
Persian “HIkayuts' or rtories also partake of that 
character from the drcamstanccs attending their com 
position and the nature of some allusions made in 
them. The other pordons of this Gmnth are more 
mythological than the first book and it also partakes 
more of a worldly character thronghout, althongh it 
contains many noble allaslons to the nnity of the 
Crodhead and to the greatness and goodness of the j 
Ruler of the U nl verse. 

Fii,*e chapters or pordons only and the commence- 
ment of a sixth, are attributed to Govind himself the 
remainder, # by far the larger portion is said to 
have been composed by four scribes in the service of 
the Gooroo partly perhaps agreeably to his dictation. 

The names of Sham and Ram occur as two of the 
writers, but, In truth, Utde is known of the authorship 
of the portion in qnesdoa / 

The Duswen Padshah ka Grunt^h” forms a quarto 
volume of 1,066 pages, each page conaistii)g of 23 lines 
and each line of from 38 to 41 letters. 

ComUkU of the Book of ths Tenth Ktmg 

iBt " T/u Jdpju” or rimply the “Jap " the supple- 
ment or complement of the “Japjee“ of Nannk, — a 
prayer to be read or repeated In the monung as it 
continues to be by pious Sikhs. It comprises 198 ' ,} 

distichs and occupies abont seven pages, the formi III 
nation of a verse, and the and of a Une not being the jf 
same. The Jnpjee was composed by Gooroo Govlud 
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2d. '' Akal Sioot,^^ or, the Praises of the Almighty, — 
a hymn, commonly read in the mornmg.^ It occupies 
23 pages, and the initiatory verse alone is the com- 
position of Govind. 

3d. “ The Vichitr Natuk^ ” e, the Wondrous Tale. 
This was written by Govind himself, and it gives, hrst^ 
the mythological history of his family or race , secondly 
and account of his mission of reformation , and, thirdly., 
a description of his warfare with the Himalayan chiefs 
and the Imperial forces^ It is divided into fourteen 
sections ; but the first is devoted to the praises of the 
Almighty, and the last is of a similar tenor, with an 
addition to the effect that he would hereafter relate his 
visions of the past and his experience of the present 
world. The Vichitr Natuk occupies about 24 pages of 
the Grunt’h.' 

4th. “ Chunde:e Ghurvtrl' or, the Wonders of Chundee 
or the Goddess. There are two portions called 
Chundee Churitr, of which this is considered the greater. 
It relates the destruction of eight Titans or Deityas by 
Chundee the Goddess. It occupies about 20 pages, 
and it is understood to be the translation of a S,anscrit 
legend, executed, some are willing to believe, by 

Govind himself. 

The names of the Deityas destroyed are as follows 


1. Mudhoo Keitub. 

2. Meih Khasoor. 

3 Dhoomur Lotchun. 

4. and 5. Chund and Moond. 


6. Rukt Beej. 
7 Nishoonbh, 
8. Shoonbh. 


5th. “ Cktindee Cliuntr ” the lesser. The same 
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legends as the greater Chundee, narrated In a different 
metre. It occupies about 14 pages. 

6tb ' Chundit kte- Var” A supplement to the le 
gendaof Chundee. It occupies about six pages. 

Ttb. '*Gkaa% Prxbodh or the Excellence of Wis- 
dom. Praises of the Almighty linth allusions to andent 
Kings taken mostly from the MuhabhamL. It occupies- 
about 21 pages. 

8th. Ghcfwpetan Ckowbtts Owtaran Kuan" of Qua- 
trains relating to the Twenty four Manifestations (Ow 
tars Of Avatars). These Chowpeys” occupy about 
348 pages and they are considered to be the work of 
one by name Sham 

The names of the incamationa are as follows — 


1 The fish Of Much h. 

2 The tortoise, op 

Kuch'h. 

3. The Hon or Nurr 

4. Nurayen 

5 Mohanee. 

6 The boar or Varah, 

7 The man-Hon or 

Nunmgh, 

8 The dwarf or 

Bawua 

9. Purs Ram 

10, Bruhrna. 

Ti Roodr 

12 Jalundhur 

13 Vlshnoa 

14* No name speciGcd 


but understoott 
to be a manifest 
tation of Vlsh- 
noo ) 

IS Arhunt Deo (con 
sidered to be the 
iouuder of the 
sect of Seraoghees 
of the Jem persn 
asion or mdecd,. 
the great Jem pro- 
phet himself 

r6. Mun Raja. 

17 Dhununtur(the 

doctor,, or physi- 
cian). 

*8" The sun or Sooruj- 
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19. The moon^or Chun- 

dermah. 

20, Rama. 

21, Krishna, 

22. Nur (meaning Ar- 

joon ), 


23 Bodha. 

24 Kulkee , to appear 

at the end of the 
Kuljroog, or when 
the sins of men 
are at their heights 


9th. (No name entered^ but known as) Mekdeer 
Mccr,^^ A supplement to the Twenty-four Incarnation. 
Mehdee, it is said, will appear when the mission of Kul- 
kee is fulfilled. The name and the idea are borrowed 
from the Sheea Mahometans, It occupies somewhat- 
less than a page. 

lOth (No name entered, but known as) “ the Owtars^ 
of Biuhma^' An account of seven incarnations of 
Bruhma, followed by some account of eight Rajas of 
bygone times. It occupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incarnations are as follows — 


I. Valmeek. 

2 Kushup. 

> 

3 Shookur. 
4, Batchess. 


5 Veias ( Vyasa ), 

6. Khusht Rikhee ( or 

the Six Sages ). 

7. Kul Das, 


The Kings are enumerated below . — 


I. Mun. 

2 Pirth. 

3 Suggur, 

4 Ben 


5 Mandhata. 

6 Dhuleep. 

7. Rugh. 

8. Uj 


3 3th, (No name entered, but known as) '’'the Owt'dis 
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of Roodr ot Swaf* It comprises 56 pages , and two- 
fncamatioos only are mentioned namely, Dutt and 
Parisnath 

12th. ** Shuftr Nam or, the Name string of 

Weapons. The names of the various weapons are re- 
capitulated the weapons are praised and Govind terms 
them collecdvdy bis Gooroo or gnide. The composition 
nevertheless is not attributed to Govind. It occupies 
about 68 pages. 

13th “ Sm Mookk Vak Butotts BuUts " or the Voice 
of the Gooroo [Govind] himself, in thirty two verses. 
These verses were composed by Govind as declared, 
and they are condemnatory of the Veds, the Poorairt,. 
and the Koran. They occupy about 3i pages. 

14th. ^Husaroh Skubdf* or, the Thonsand Verses of 
the metre called Shubd. There axe, however but ten 
verses only in most GruntTi, occupying about two pages. 
Huzar la not understood In its literal sense of a thou 
sand but os implying InraJaable or excellent They 
are laudatory of the Creator and creation, and deprecate 
the adoration of saints and limitary dlvutlties. They 
were written by Gooroo Govind 

15th. ^Itireo Ckuntr ” or Tales of Women. There 
are 404 stories illustrative of the character and disposi- 
tion of women. A stepmother became enamored ofber 
stepson the heir of a monarchy who however would 
not jgtadfy her desires wbereupoo she represented to 
her huiband that bis first bom had made attempts upon 
her honor The Raja ordered bis son to be put to 
death but his Miaistcni intwfered and proenred a 
respite. They then enlarged in a series of stories upon 
the nature of women, and at length the Raja became 
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sensible of the guilt of his wife’s mind, and of his own 
rashness. These stories occupy 446 pages, or nearly 
half of the Grunt’h. The name of Sham also occurs 
as the writer of one or more of them. 

i'6th. T/ic JlilaynUl^ or Tales. These comprise 
twelve stories in 866 sloks of two lines each. They are 
written in the Persian language and Goormookhee 
charactar, and they were composed by Govind himself 
as admonitory of Aurungeeb, and were sent to the em- 
peror by the hands of Deia Singh and four other Sikhs. 
The tales were accompanied by a letter written in a 
pointed manner, which, however, does not form a portion 
of the Grunt’h. 

These tales occupy about 30 pages, and conclude 
the Grunt’h of Gooroo Govind. 
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SC>UE PRINCIPLES OF DBLIEF AND PRACTICE AS EXEII 
PUFIED IN TOE OPINIONS OF THE SIKH GOOROOS OR 
teachers. 

With an tbowiogthe modn In which the mlanons oj* 

Nanok and Gormd*are Tepretestcd or regarded by the SQchi 

I God — tkg Godhead. 

The Trae Name U God without fear, without enmity , 
the Being without Death the Giver of Safva 
tloD the Gooroo and Grace. 

Remember the primal TruUi Truth which was before 
the world began 

Truth which ts and Troth, O Nanukl which will 
remain. 

By reflection it cannot be understood if times innumer 
able 4t be considered 

By meditatioa it cannot be a'talned how much soever 
the attention be flxed. 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand not one 
accompanies the dead 

How can Truth be told bow can falsehood bo unra 
veiled ? 

O Nanuk 1 by following the will of God, as by Him 
ordained, 

NANUR,.<4<ir# Grunfh Jupjec,( commencement of) 
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One, self-existent, Himself the Creator. 

O Nanukl one continueth, another never was and never 
will be. Nanuk, Adee Grunt h, Gowree Rag 

Thou art in each thing, and in all places 
O God 1 thou art the one Existent Being. 

Ram Das, Adee Grunt'k^ Assa Rag. 
My mind dwells upone One, 

He who gave the Soul and the body. 

ArjoON, Adee Grunt Sree Rag 

Time is the only God , the First and the Last, the end- 
less Being , the Creator, the Destroyer , He 
who can make and unmake. 

God who created Angels and Demons, who created the 
East and the West, the North and the South, 
How can He be expressed by words ? 

GOVIND, Eiisareh Sfiubd 

God is one image ( or Being \ how can He be conceived 
in another form ? GoviND nMr Natul 


2 Imahom,SmnU, mi Prophets, the Smiii Qwtar, 
(Amtara), Malimnet, ani SMhs, and Peera. 

Numerous Mahomets have there been, and multitudes 
of Bruhmas, Visbnoos, and Sivas, 

Thousand of Peers and Prophets, and tens of thousands 
of Saints and Holy men v 
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But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name 
of God 

ONanuklofGod Hlsqaallties without end beyond 
reckoning who can understand ? 

NaNUK, RuttMH Uala ( Extra to the Grunt h). 

Many Brahmas wearied themselves with the study of 
the Vedi but found not the value of an oil 
seed 

Holy man and Saints sought about anxiously but they 
were decdvcd by Maya. 

There have been and there have passed away ten re 
gent Owtars and the wondrous Mubadea 

Even they wearied with the application of ashes could 
not find Thee Arjoon AiUt Qrun^h^ Sodhcc. 

Soors and Siddhs and the Deotas of Siva Sbekbs and 
Peers and men of might, 

Have come and have gone, and others are likewise pass- 
idg by Arjoon Ad^ Sree Rag 
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Krishna Indeed slow demons he performed wonders 
and he declared himself to be Brubm , yet be should not 
be regarded as the Lord He himself died How can 
he save those who put faith in him ? How can ohtf sunk 
ID the ocean sustain another above the waves ? God 
alone is all poweriul He can create and He can destroy 
GoVIND Hnuath 


4 - 


/I 


Worfijp 


God without fnends without eneniie* 

Who heed, notpraiM, oor is moved hy curae. 
How could He become mitnir^t si Krishna ? 
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How could He, without parents, without offspring, be- 
come born to a " Devkee ?’‘ Govind, Ruzaiek 
Shnhd. 

Ram and Ruheem % ( names repeated ) cannot give sal- 
vation. 

Bruhmaj Vishnoo and Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all 
are in the power ol death. GoviND, S^izaieh 
Skiihdi 
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3 T/ie Silk Goofoos not to he tdorskipjoedi 

He who speaks of me as the Lord, 

Him will I sink into the pit of Hell ! 

Consider me as the slave of God 
Of that have no doubt in thy mind. 

1 am but the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 

Govind, Vtchti NatuL 


4. linages^ and the Wofship of Saints^ 

Worship not another ( than God ), bow not to the Dead. 

NaNUK, Adee Grunfh, Sort Raginee. 

1. 

To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a 
shrine, to remain in a desert and yet to have the mind 

i 

* The merciful, t e ithe God df the Mahometans. 
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impare, Ib all tn valo aod tl^as thou caost not bo accept 
ed. To bo saved thou mast worship Truth (God ). ' 

NaNUK, AS^e Bhog , In which however 

^e professes to c^qotp leanied Brahmin. 


Man who Is a beast of the hold, cannot comprebenc^ 
Him whose power ts of the the P^cnt» apd the 
future: 

God Is worshipped that by worship salvation may bq 
^tt^ined. 

Fall 4^ feet of God ^ In senseless stone God Is not 

GoVIND Fxekitr NatvM 
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To poues^ tho pow«r of a Sidtlhees, (or ch^ugpr pf shapes ) 
To be as a Wdhee, (or gfver aariy of norer^dlng storps ) 
And yet to bo ignorant of God, I do not desire. 

AU such things are valo 

t^AgnK, JdK Gnrm^’i, Sree Rag 


Dwell thou In Bamet nninjured 
Remain oaharmed amid ice olemaJ 
Make blocks of stone thy daily food. 

Spurn the Earth before thee with thy loot, 

Weigh tho Heavens iq q balance 

And then ask of mo to perfonq miracles 

Nakuk, to a challenger abonlmipadea^ 
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6. Trammigration^ 

Life is like the wheel circling on its pivot, 

O Nanuk • of going and coming there is no end 

Nan UK, Adee G-ninVh, Assa. (Numerous 
other passages of a like kind might be 
quoted from Nanuk and his successors.) 

I 

He who knows not the One God 
Will be born again times innumerable. 

GoVIND, MeMee Meet, 


7, Faith, 

Eat and clothe thyself, and thou may’st be happy , 
But without fear and faith there is no salvation. 

Nanuk, Adee Gmnifh, Sohila Maroo Rag, 

■ 8. Grace. 
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O Nanuk! he, on whom God looks, finds the lord, 

, NanuK; Adee Grunfh, Assa Rag', 

O Nanuk* he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on 
the Lord, Ummer Das, Adee Grunfh^ Bilawul, 

0 

9. Predesitnahon, 

According to the fate of each, dependent on his 
actions, are his coming and going determined. 

, ’ Nanuk, Adee Grunt'i\ Assai 
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How can Truth be told ? hovr can falsehood be unravel 
led ? O Ntnukl by following the will of God, as by Him 
ordained, Nanok, Adet Grunfh^ JupJee. 


10. Tk^ Fed* ike and ikg Koran 

Potee* Slmruta, Vcds and Poorans 
Are all as nothing if nnlcavened by God 

Nanuk Adtt Grmnfk Gowree Rag 

Give ear to Shasters and Veds and Korans 
And thou ma/st rrach "Swurg and Nnrk 
('<. / to the necessity of coming back again ) 
Without God ealvabon Is unattainable 

Nahok. liuiUtn Main ( an Extra book 
of the Adec GruntTi.) 

blnoe he fell at the feet of God no one has appeared 
great lu hU eyes. 

Ram and Ruheem the Poorans and the Koran have 
many votaries but neither does he regard 
Slrarutf Shasters and Vcds, differ in many things not 
one does be heed. 

0 God 1 under Thy favour has all been done , nought 
Is of myself Go\TNr> KnA Ras 


Hotueati 


Be - 


Tbtnknrt 


II AscetKWH 

A houseboldor* who does no evil 

Who Is ever Intent upon good ‘ 

• i / m English idiom, one of the Uity one who folfiU tho"^ 
onliiury dalles of life. 
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Who continually exerciseth charity, 

Such a householder is pure as the Ganges. 
Nanuk, Adee Grunfh, Ramkullee Raginee. 

Householders and Hermits are equal, whoever calls on 
the name of the Lord. 


^od 

|e Rag. 

jKorans, 
I Nurk” 
c again.) 

I 

[ra book 


Nanuk, Adee Grnnfh, Assa Raginee 


> 

Be Oodas ” {t e. disinterested) in thy mind in the 
midst of householdership. 

Ummer Das, Adee Grunfh^ Sree Rag. 


ppeared 
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|n, have I 
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|s, not 

nought 


12. Caefe. 

Think not of race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation. 

Nanuk, Adee Grunt' Sarung Rag. 

, God will not ask man of his birth, 

He will ask him what has he done. ' 

' Nanuk, Adee Gumt’h, Purbhatee Raginee 


cih 



lo fuieis ttiet „ ^ 


Of the impure among the noblest 
Hesd not the injuncetion , 

Of one pure among the most despised 
Nanuk will become the footstool. 

Nanuk, Adee Grnni^A, Mulhar Rag. 


All say that there are four races, 
But all are of the seed of Bruhm, 


4^6 HISTORY OF THE SIXHS. [APP III 

The world is bot city, 

Aod of sfmdar clay many pot< made. 

Nanak says man wfll be judged by bfs actktos 
And that without hading God there wiU be no salvation. 
The body of man Is composed of the hvo dements 
Who can say that one is high and another low ? 

Ummbr Das Omnfi Bbdruv 

I wni make the four races of one color, 

I will cause them to remember the words '* Wah Gooroo” 
Govikd the J^ameJk which, however, 
is not incladed In the GruntlL 


13 

0 Naopk ( the right of atrangera is the one the Ox, and 
the other the Swine. ’ 

Gooroos and Peert will bear witness to their disciples 
when they cat naught which bath enjoyed Hie. 

Nandi; Qrunt'i Maj 

An animal slam wltbootcanse cannot be proper food 
O Nanuk I from ovU doth evil ever come. 

Nanuk, OnrnfA, Maj 


14. Sraimmj, SotnU, ^c. 

That Brahmin is a ten of Bram 

Whote rules of action are devotion 'pr a y er, and punty , 
Whose prioaplef of fidth arc hnmfllty and contentment,' 
Soch a Brahmin may break prescribed rales and yet find 
^Tadoo. Nakd^ Adoe OrmsfA, Bhog. 
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The cotton ♦ should be merc}^ the thread contentedness, 
and tlie seven knots virtue. 

If there is such a " Junceoo " of the heart, wear it ; 

It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become' 
impure. 

O Nanuk ’ he who wears such a thread is to be number- 
ed with the holv. 

Nanuk, Adcc QmnVh, Assa. 

» 

Devotion is not in the Kinta (or ragged garment), 
nor in the Dunda (or stag), nor in Bhusm (or ashes ), 
nor in the shaven head ( moondee ), nor in the sounding 
of horns (Singheh weieh). 

N.\NDK, A((ec QrunVh, Soohee, 

In this age few Brahmins are of Bruhm ( r. e, are pure 
and holy ). Ummer Das, Adce QrunVh, Bilawul, 

The Soonyassee should consider bis home the jungle. 

His heart should not yarn after material forms . 

Gheian ( or Truth ) should be his Gooroo. 



unt> 
.merit 
cl nntl 

Bhog. 


And he should neither be held to be " Sut-joonee,” nor 
" Ruj-joonee,” nor “ Tumuh-joonee ” (that is, 
^ should neither seem good for his own profit, 

only, nor good or bad as seemed expedient at 
the time, nor bad that he might thereby gain 
his ends ). GOVIND, Enzareh Skibd, 

* Viz. the cotton of th^ Brahmmical thread, orjunjieoo, 
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I Wboaocver takes food-froro the slayers of daughters 
I Shall die anabsolved 

GOVIHD Namek ( Extra to the Grunt h.) 

' ' 

16. SuiUt. 



They are not Sottecs who perish 4n the flames. 

O Nanak J Suttees are those who die of a broken heart 
And again — 

The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband 
jBQt were her thoaghts bent upon God her sorrows 
would be alleviated 

liKMER Das Ai« -Orut^kj Soobee. 


Addendum. 

Ooordai BktUlfk 9 wtode ^ rtyn w ntin^ tie Mxuion of 

There were four races and four creeds* m the world 
among Hindoos and Mahometans 
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PRINCIPLES OF BELIEF, ECT. 


Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them 
strongly • 

The Hindoos dwelt on Benares and the Ganges, the 
Mahometans on the Kaaba ; 

The Mahometans held by circumcision, the Hindoos by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ram and Ruheem, one name, and 
yet both forgot the road 

Foi^getting the Veds and the Koran, they were inveigled 
in the snares of the world. " 

Truth remained on one side, while Moollas and 
Brahmins disputed. 

And Salvation was not attained. 


God heard the complaint ( of virtue or truth ), and 
Nanuk was sent into the world 
He established the custom that the disciple should wash 
the feet of his Gooroo, and drink the water , 
Par Bruhm and Poorun Bruhm, in this Kulyoog, he 
' showed were one, 

The four Feet ( of the animal sustaining the world ) were 
made of Faith j the four castes were made 
j one , 

The high and the low became equal , the salutation of 
the feet ( among disciples) he established in 
the world * 

here termed as of four creeds, and likened to the four castes or 
races of the Hindoos It is, indeed, a common saying that such a 
thing IS “ huram-i-char Muzhub," or forbidden among the four 
faiths or sects of Mahometans 

^ The Akalees still follow this custom. j 
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Contrary to the nature of mao, the feet were exalted 
above the head 

In the ituIyOog he gave Bolvation oiing the only tnle 
Name he taUght men oroiahlp the Lordj 
To give salValalon Jn the Kolytiog (joonx) Nflnnk came. 
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NoU . — iTie above eJctracts, and several others from 
the book of Bbaee Goordas may be seen in Malcolms 
^ • Sketch of the Sikhs,** p. tsi, &c.j rendered, however, in 
a less literal manner than baa here been attempted 


The book contims chaplets written in diflerertt 
Winds Of verse and It b the rtposltary ol many stories 
about Nannk which the Sikhs delight to repeat One 
of theac is as follows — » 


di 

at! 

and^^ 

thiOTjt 

a 

pbjttt, 

or 

BortaJ 


Kannk again went to Mecca bide dothing be wofe, 
Ukd Itrishna 

A staff in his bdnd, a book by fab sidd , the pot, the enp, 
and the mat, he also took 

Me tat where the Pilgrims completed the final act Of 
their pllgtlmagei 

And when he slept at night be lay with hb feet towards 
the front 

Jeewun struck bim with hb foot saying, ** Ho ? what 
Infidel sleeps here. 

With hb feet towards 4hc Lord like an evil doer ?” 

—Spring him by the leg he drew him aside, then 
Mecca abo tmned and a mirade was declared 

AD were asronbhed, ftc, &c. 
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APP. III.] GOOROO GOVIND’S MISSION. 


Gooroo Govini^s Ttiodc of rcprcscnitng /its Mission. ( i^rori^ 
the Vichitr Natuk, with an extract from the Twenty- 
four Incarnations, regarding the last i\vatar and the 
succeeding Mehdee iV^eer.) 






^ then 
dared. 


Note . — The first four chapter^ ^re occupied with ^ 
piytbological account of the Sodheo and Behdee sub- 
divisions of the Kshutree race, the rqlers of the Punjab 
at Lahore and Kussoor, and the descendants of Low o 
and Koosoo, the sons of Ram, who traced his descent 
through Dusruth, Rugoo, Sooruj, and others, to Kalsen, 
a primeval monarch. So far as regards the present 
pbject, the contents may be summed up in the promise 
or prophecy, that in the Kulyoog Nanuk would bestow 
blessings on tbe Sodhees, and would, on his fourth 
mortal appearance, become one of that tribe.*, 

Chapter V (abstract.)-— The Brahmins began to follow 
the ways of Soodras, and Kshutrees of Veiyas, and, simi- 
larly, the Soodras did as Brahmins, and the Veisyas as 
Kshutrees In the fulness of time Nanuk came and 

established his own sect in the world. He died, but he 

; 

was born agfun as Unggud, and a third time as Ummer 
Das, and at last he appeared as Ram Das, as had been 
declaied, and the Goorooship became inherent in the 
Sodhees, Nanuk thus put no other habiliments, as one 
lamp is lighted at another Apparently there were four 
Gooroos, but, in truth, in each body there was the soul 
of Gooroo Nanuk. When Ram Das departed, his son 
Arjopn became Gooroo, who was followed successively 

* Compare the tran^latj,ons givep ia Malcolm’s “Sketch,” p,. 174» 
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by Haf Govtnd, Har Race, Har Ktsben, gnd Tcgh 
Buhadur wbo gave bis life for his faith in DeJhj baving 
been put to death by the MahometaQS. 


GhapUrVI ( abstract )i — In the Bheem Khoond^ 
near the Seven Sharinghce (or Peaks), where the Pan 
doos exerdsed sovereignty, (the □nembodlcd sool of) 
Gooroo Goviod Singh implored the Almighty, and 
became absorbed In the Divine essence ( or obtained 
ualvation without the necessity of again appearing on 
earth). Likewise the parents of the Gooroo prayed to 
the Lord continually God looked on them with favour, 
and (the soul of ) Govind was sent for from the Seven 
Peaks to become one ofmankincL 


Then my wish was not to reappear, 

For ray thoughts were bent upon the feet of the Almighty; 
But God made known to me bis desires. 


The Lord said, When mankind was created the 
Deityus were sent for the ponlsbroent of the wicked, 
but the Deltyas being strung forgot me their God 
Then the Deotas were sent, but they caused themselves 
to be worshipped by men as Siva, and Bramba, and 
Vishnoa The Sidhs were afterwards born, buttb^, 
following different ways, established many sects. After 
wards Gorukhnath appeared in the world and he 
making many Lings hts disaples established the sect 
of Joghees. Ramanand then came into the world, and he 
established the sect of Byraghees after his own fashion 
Muhadeen (Mahomet) too was bora and became lord of 
of Arabia. He csUbUsheda^ct, and required hU follow 
«s to repeat kis name. Thus, they who were spot to guide 
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mankind, perversely adopted modes of their own, and 
misled the world None taught the right way to the 
ignorant , wherefoie thou, O Govind • hast been called, 
that thou mayst propagate the worship, of the One True 
God, and guide those who have lost the road.” Hence 
I, Govmd, have come into the world, and have estab- 
lished a sect, and have laid down its customs , but whoso- 
ever regards me as the Lord shall be dashed into the 
pit of nell, for I am but as other men, a beholder of the 
wonders of creation. 


[Govind goes on to declare that he regarded the 
religions of the Hindoos and Mahometans as naught 
that Joghees, and the readers of Korans and Poorans, 
were but deceivers , that no faith was to be put in the, 
worship of images and stones All religions, he says, 
had become corrupt , the Soonyasee and Byraghee 
equally showed the wrong way, and the mode*, of wor- 
ship of Brahmins and Kshutrees and others were idle 
and vain. “ All shall pass into hell, for God is not m 
books and scriptures, but m humility and truthfulness ” 

The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate 
the wars in which Govind was engaged with the Rajas 
of the hills and the imperial forces.] 

Chapter XIV. ( abstract ).— O God » thou who hast 
always preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast 
inflicted punishment on the wicked ; who hast regarded 
me as thy devoted slave and hast served me with thine 
own hand, now all that I have beheld, and all thy glo- 
ries which I have witnessed, will I faithfully relate. 
What 1 beheld in the former world, by the blessing of 
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God will I make known. In all my ondertakings the 
goodness of the Lord hath been showered apoa me. 
Loh (Iron) has been my preserver Through the good 
ness of God have I been strong and all that I have teen 
dunng the vanoas ages will I pat Jn a book , every 
jthiog ihall be folly oude known. 


Acirad frosn ike Ttoentj font Avatars 

Rnlkti (conclutloQ of), — Knlkeo at last became 
strong and proad, and the Lord was displeased, and 
created, another Being Mebdee ^feer was created 
great and {Mwerfal who destroyed Knlkee, and 
became master of the world All Is In the hands of 
God. In this 'manner passed aw^iy the twenty foor 
manifestations. 

Mthdie liter sndi manner was Knlkee destroy 
ed but God manifests himself at all times and at the 
end of the Kolyoog all will be his own • When 
Mchdec Mcer bad vanquished the world be became 
raised up m his mmd He assnmed to himself the 
crown of greatness and power and all bowed tq, him. 
He regarded himself as supreme. He thought not of 
God but considered bimself to be in all things and to 
exist everywhere. Then the Almighty seized the 
fool God is One. He is without a second. He is 
everywhere, in the water and under the earth Ho 
who knows not the One God will bo born again times 
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innumerable. In the end God took away the power of 
Mehdee Meer, and destroyed him utterly. 


i 


T^f- 


A creeping worm did the Lord create , 

By the ear of Mehdee it went and stayed ; 
The worm entered by his ear, 

And he was wholly subdued. 
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APPENDIX IV 

THE ADMONITORY LETTERS OF NANUK TO THE FABU- 
LOUS MONARCH KARON , AND THE PRESCRIPTIVE 
LETTERS OF GOVIND FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
SIKHS 

]^OT:e — T\Vo letters to Karon are attributed to Nanuk. 
The first is styled the “ Nusseeut Nameh, ” or Letter of 
Admonition and Advice. The second is styled simply 
the 't Reply of Nanuk,” and professes to bespoken. 
Karon may possibly be a corruption of Haruon, the 
‘Haruun el Rrschid’ of European and Asiatic fame. 
Both compositions are of course fabulous as regards 
Nanuk, and appear to be the compositions of the com- 
mencement or middle of the last century 

The two letters of Govind are termed the “ Rehet 
Nameh ” and the “ Tunkha Nameh, ” or the Letter o*f 
Rules and the Letter „of Fines respectively^ and while 
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they arc adapted for gcncraJ guidance, they profess to- 
have been drawn up in reply to questions put by Indivi 
duals, or for the satisfaction of particular inquu-cn 
There Is no evidence that they were composed by Govind 
himeself , but they mnj be held to represent his views 
and the prinaples of Sikhism 

I Tie Kui^etnt Kaatei qf Nanuk or tie leiicr io Koron, 
ike Miykty TVt*ee, poeeeutng forty Cajntal Ctttn rejiU' 
Mttied viU Treturre ( Extracts from ) 

Alone man comes alone he goes. 

When he departs naught wiU avail him (or bear him 
witness y 

When the reckoning Is taken what answer will he give P 
If then only he repents, he shall be punished 

♦ * # ♦ » 

# ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Karon paid no devotions be kept not faith 
The world exclaimed he ruled not Justly 
He was called a Ruler, but be governed not well 
For the pleasures of the world ensnared him. 

He plundered the earth bell fire shall torment him, 

* • * * * 

***** 

Man should do good so that be be not ashamed. 

Repent — and oppress not, 

Otherwise hell fire shall seize thee, even in the grave. 

* * * * 

Holy men, Prophets Shahs and Khans 
The mark of not one remaineth In the world 
Kor m«n|« bnt u the pmjiog jljade of the flying bird 
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• v./.j jr‘-% 

"*' u : 

♦ * J|t * * 

Thou rejoicest in thy Forty Treasures, 

But thou hast not kept faith. 

See, oh people ! Karon utterly confounded. 

0 Nanuk > pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 

2 . T/ie Reply of Nanuk to Karon^ the Lord of Medina. 

First, Nanuk went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

Karon, he made his disciple. 

When Nanuk was about to depart, 

Karon, the fortunate, thus spoke . 

Now thou art about to go. 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Then the Gooroo thus answered • 

When I put on my tenth dress 

1 shall be called Govind Singh ; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair , 

They shall accept the “Pahul ” of the two-edged dagger 
Then shall the sect of the Khalsa be established , 

Then shall men exclaim, “Victory, O Gooroo 
The four races shall become one and the same , 

The five weapons shall be worn by all. 

In the Kulyoog they shall array themselves in vestments 
of blue : 

, The name of the Khalsa shall be everywhere. 

In the time of Aurungzeb > 

The wondrous Khalsa shall arise 
Then shall battles be waged, 

Endless war shall ensue, 

And fighting shall folio, w year after year. j 
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They ahall place the oame of Qovlnd Singh lo thci^ 
hearts 

Many heads shall be rendered op 

And the empire of the KhaUa shall preroil 

First, the Punjab ahall become the land of the Sikhs , 

Then other countries shall be theirs , 

Hindoatan and the hforth shall be possessed by them , 
Then the West shall bow to them. 

When they enter Khorassan 
Cauhul and Caodahar shall he low 
When Iran • has been laid prostrate, 

Mecca shall be beheld 

And Medina ahall be seized 

Mighty shall be the rcpicing 

And all ahall exclaim Hail, Gooroo ! ” 

Unbelievers sh^U everywhere be destroyed 
The holy Khalsa shall be exalted 
Beasts and birds, and creeptoe things, shall tremble 
(m the presence of the Lord). 

Men ahd women shall everywhere call on God 
The earth the ocean and the heavens shall call on God 
By calling on the Gooroo shall men be blessed 
Every faith shall become of the I^halsa 
No other religion will remain, 

Wah Gooroo " shall everywhere be repeated 
And Pain and Tronblc ahall depart. 

In the Kulyoog shall the Kingdom be established 
Which Nanuk received from the Lord 
Worthless I fall before God 

Nanuk the slave, cannot comprehend thewajsofthc 
Lord, 
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3 The Itchcic Namch of Gooroo Oomnd. ( Extracts from, 
and abstracts of portions.) 

Written for Durreeaee Oodassee, and repeated to Pmlilad Singh at 
Upchullunuggur (Nuderh on the Godavery ) 

The Gooroo being seated at Upchullunuggur, spake 
to Pruhld Singh, saying, that through the favor of 
Nanuk there was a sect or faith in the world for which 
rules ■’(rehet) should be established. 

A Sikh who puts a cap ( topee )'^ on his head, shall die ' 
seven deaths of dropsy. 

Whosoever wears a thread round his neck is on the 
way to damnation. 

[ It is forbidden to take off the turban (pug) while 
eating, to have intercourse with Meenas, Mussundees, 
and Kooreemars (children slayers,) and to play at chess 
with women 

No prayers are to be offered up without using the 
name of the Gooroo, and he who heeds not the Gooroo and 
serves not the disciples faithfully, is a Mletcha indeed 
A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hookum- 
namch (requisition for benevolences or contributions) 
of the Gooroo, shall fall under displeasure ]. 




.sof*' 


» 

* Referring particularly to Hindoo ascetfes , but perhaps, also 
to the Mahometans, who formerly wore skull-caps alone, and now 
genarally wind their turbans round a covering of the kind The 
Sikh contempt for either kind of « topee ” has been thrown into 
the shade by their repugnance, in common with all other Indians, 
to the English cap or hat. » * 
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First the Gooroo (Gronrti or Book) juid Kbalsa, whfcb, 
I have placed In the world 

Whosoever denies or betrays either shall be dnven 
forth and dashed into beJL 

[It Is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower 
(i tf of a Soohee colour) to wear charms on the head 
to break the fast without rcddng thejnp (the praj^cr 
of Nanuk) to neglect reading prayers In the morning 
to take the evening meal vylthont redUng the Reih 
Ras to leave Akal Poorlk (the Timeless Being), and 
worship other Gods, to worship stones, to make obeisande 
to any not a Sikh, to forget the Grunt'h, and to deceive 
the Kbalsa. 



All Hookumnamehf (calls for tithes or contrfbu 
tloos) given by the postenty o^'Nanok ofUnggud and 
of Ummer Das shall be heeded as bis own whosoever 
disregards them shall perisb 

The things which he had placed In the world (ns. 
the Gmnt'h and the Khalsa) are to be worshipped. 
Strange Gods are not to be heeded and the Sikh who 
forsakes his faith shall beponished In the world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men (“gor” and 
‘^marree,” refernng to Mahometans and Hindoos), or 
he who worships temples (mosques) or stones (images), 
IS not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to 
the wearer of a cap (topee) is a resident of hcli ] 
Consider the Khalsa as the Gooroo as the very 
embodiment of the Gooroo 

Ho who wishes to see the Gooroo wilJ find him In the 
c- Kbalsa. 
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LETTERS OF GOVIND. 


[Trust not Joghces or Toorks. Remember the 
writings of the Gooroo only. Regard not the six 
Dursuns ( or systems of faith or speculatfon ). Without 
the Gooroo, all Deities arc as naught. The Image of 
the Almighty is the visible body ( pruggut deh ) of 
the immortal Khalsa (Akal). The Khalsa is everything, 
other divinities arc as sand, which slips through the 
fingers By the order of God the Punt’h ( or sect ) 
of Sikhs has been established. All Sikhs must believe 
the Gooroo and the Grunfh. They should bow to 
the Grunt’h alone. All prayers save the prayers of the 
Gooroo are idle and vain 

He who gives the *' Pahul ” to another shall reap 
innumerable blessings He who instructs in the 
prayers and scriptures of the Gooroos shall attain 
salvation. Govind will reverence the Sikh who chafes 
the hands and the feet of the wearied Sikh traveller 
The Sikh who gives food to other Sikhs, on him will 
the Gooroo look with favor. 

Delivered on Thursday the Stb day of the dark 
phase of the Moon of Magh in the Sumbut year 1752 
(beginning of 1696 A. D). He who heeds these 
injunctions is a Sikh of Gooroo Govinda Sing. The 
orders of the Gooroo are as himself. Depend on God.] 

4, The Tnnkha Naineh^ or Rules of Fines or Restiic- 
itons on Sikhs. ( Abstract of.) 

Written in reply to the question of Bhaee Nund Lai, who had 
asked Gooroo Govind v/hat it was proper for a Sikh to do, and 
what to jrefrain from. 


Hund Lai, asked, dec, and the Gooroo replied that 
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SDch were to be the acts of the Sfkhs. A SiT^h shooJd set 
his heart on God on charity and on purity (Nam, Dan 
Ishnan). He who in the morning docs not repair to 
some temple, or visit some holy man is greatly to blame. 
He who does not allow the poor a place ( in his heart ) 
ii to blame. Without the favor of God nothing can be 
accomplished He who bows his bead (*. c. humbles 
himself) after having offered up prayers is a man of 
holiness. Charity (Kurra Prusad * f food ) should be 
distributed in singleness of mind to all comers equally 
Prusad should be prepared of equal parts of flour sugar 
and butter The preparer should flrst badie, and 
while coolcing it he should repeat “ Wah Gooroo ” 
continually When ready the food should be put on a 
round place. 

The Sikh who wears the (written) charms of the 
Toorks or who touches Iron with bis feet is to be 
condemned He who wears clothing dyed with safflower 
(of the colour called Sooheo), and be who takes snuff 
(niswar) is to be condemned ** 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sister of 
one of the brethren — ho who does not bestow his 
daughter becomingly in marriage— bo who takes to 
himseif the property of a sister or daughter— he 
who wears not iron in some shape— he who robs or 
oppresses the poor and be who makes obcaance to a 
Toork is to be punished 

A Sikh should comb bis locks and fold and unfold 


• Thu IS tbs only recorded prohibition sgsmst tobacco. 

The Afghani of 

^hmwnrs^ CMbQlcommne totakesnafl; a practice but Uttlc 

known to tbe/ndiaas. 
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his turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his 
mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity^ 
in the name of the Gooroo. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water they should not 
break their fast until they have repeated the Jup. In' 
the morning, Jup, in the evening, Reih Ras, and before 
retiring to rest, Sohila should always be repeated. 

N6 Sikh should speak false of his neighbor. 
Promises ahould be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the hands of the 
Toorks. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give 
himself up to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh ( or Holy man)' 
should act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should 
business be set about, nor should food be eaten, without 
first remembering or calling on God. 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife 
only. He sLiould not desire other women. 

He who sees a poor man and gives him not some- 
thing, shall not behold the presence of God 

He who neglects to pray, or who abuses the holy, or 
who gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of 
' the Gooroos, is no Sikh. 

* Daily, some portion of what is gained is to be set 
aside in the name of the Lord, but ail business must be 
carried on in sincerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, 
nor should fire be put out with water, a portion of which 
has been drunk. • ■» 
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Before meals the name of the Gooroo should be 
repeated. The society of prostitutes is to be avoided 
nor U adultery to be commuted with the wife of another 
The Gooroo Is not to bo forsaken, and others followed. 
No Sikh ihoald expose bis person he should not bathe 
in a state of nudity nor when distributing food should 
he be naked,* HU head ahoold always bo covered 

He 18 of the Khalaa, 

Who speaks evil to non^ 

Who combats lo the van, 

Who gives In cbarl^ 

Who slays a £hao, 

Who sabdues his passions 

Who bums the *• Korms t 

Who does not yield to superstlrions^ 

Who Is awake day and night, 

Who delight, in the .tying, ol the Gooroo., 

And who never fe«. .Ithough often overcome 
C omtdenng all u created by the Lord 
Give offence to none, otberwbe the Lord wil] himself be 
offended 

He Is of the Khalsa, 

M ho protects the poor 
Who combats evil, 


Tie prirticet of many Hindoo ascebes are roamly aimed at. 
t f / who dcfpiicf the ccreiDomal forau of the Brahmuji 
J Hindea, Aan, »ald to corrwpoDd with the ni«uuD^ of the 
^bic Aar — ooa who does affect to bo m any way protected by 
•Saints or other*. Theaanio teno i» appUed tothebrothwhod or 
depdidance of a chief sod his fcAlowoi*. 
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RULES OF FINES, ETC. 


Who remembers God, 

Who achieves greatnessis^, 

Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered, 

Who mounts the war horse. 

Who is ever waging battle, 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Toorks, 

Who extends the faith, 

And who gives his head with what is upon it. 

The name of God shall be proclaimed , 

No one shall speak against Him , 

The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ? 

All who call upon Him shall be saved. 

0 Nund Lai * attend to what is «aid , 

My own rule will I establish. 

The four races shall be one, 

1 will cause all to repeat the prayer of •* Wah Gooroo.” 
The Sikhs „of Govind shall bestride horses, and bear 

hawks upon their hands, 

The Toorks who behold them shall fly, 

One shall combat a multitude, 

And’ the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for 
ever. 

At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait elephants capari- 
soned, 

And horsemen with spears, and there shall be music 
over his gateway. 

* Literally, who resides m state, q 
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4^ tjisroAv of the sikhs, [App 

When myriads of matches bam together, 

Then shall the Khalsa conquer East and West 
The Khalsa shall rule) none can resist 
The rebellious shall bo destroyed and the obidient 
shall ha7e favors heaped upon theou 


APPENDIX V 

A LIST OF SOME StkH SECTS OR DENOMINATlObS 


( lo which, hoverv tome Names or Titles not properlj distinct 
ire of oa Order are alto inierted) 

ist Founded by Sree Chund a son of 

Nanak The Oodasees were rejected by Ummer 
Das as not being getiuioe Sikhs. 

3d B«kS *4 founded by Luksbmec Das, another son 
of Nannk 

3d Takun founded by Gooroo Unggnd 

4th- BknlUh founded by Gooroo Ummer Das. 

Slh- BadJue, founded by Gooreo Ram Das. 

NoU, — The Bchdecs Tcchuns, Bhullehs and 
Sodhecs are rather Sikhs of the subdivisions of 
Kjhutrces, so called ( ». a; of the tnbes of certain 
^i^xiroos,) than distinct sects. 
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6th. Ra 7 n R^yee, seceders who adhered to Ram 
!Raee when Tegh Bahadur became Qooroo. They 
have a considerable establishment in the Lower 
Himalayas, near Hurdwar. 

7th Bunda-Punt'hee, t. e. of the sect of Bunda, who 
succeeded Govind as a temporal leader 

8th Miissniidee . — Mussund is simply the name of 
a subdivision of the Kshutree race , but it is also 
specially applied to the followers of those who resisted 
Govind , some say as adherents of Ram Raee, and * 
others as instigators of the Gooroo’s son to opposition. 
The more common story, however, is that the Mussunds 
were the hereditary stewards of the household of the 
several Gooroos, and that they became proud and dis- 
sipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity to them- 
selves, and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not defer- 
ring to them , whereupon Govind, regarding them as ir- 
reclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

9th. Rungyet'ha — Converts of the Sweeper and some 
,other inferior castes are so called. (See Note,t 
P. 103 ante ) 

loth Ramdasee, x. e Rao or Raee Dasee — Sikhs of 
the class of Chumea-s, or leather-dressers, and who trace 
to the Rao Das, Raee Eas whose writings are inserted 
in the Grunt’h 

nth Mxozimbee — Converts from Mahometanism are 
so called 

I2th Akalee — Worshippers of Akal (God), the 
most eminent of the orders of Purists or Ascetics 

13th. Nihutig. — The naked, or pure. 

14th. Ninmdleh. — The sinless. One who has acquir-. 
ed this title usually administers the Pahul tp others. 
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15th. Gleiattea—The vise or perfect A term some 
times appHed to Sikhs who ore at once learned and pious 

16th. — The true or pore said to 

have been founded by one Sootcha, a Brahmin ( See 
as/e Note * P 90. ) 

ryth SnXtJutdatet. — Likewise the true or pure 
the founder not ascertained. 

I8tb Bkate — LiteraJIy brother The ordinary titie 
of ali Sikhs who have acquired a name for holircas , 
and it (3 scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even 
of an order 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who 
attach themselves to particular temples or who claim 
to have been founded by particular disciples of eminence 
or by followers who obtained any distinctive title from 
a Gooroo, Thus some claim to represent Item Das the 
companion of Nanak who lived ull the time of Arjoon 
and who obtained the title of“Boodba,” or Ancient 
Also many beredltary musicians call themselves Duiaiu 
SsiJu from the Rubab, or particular instrument on 
which they play and these aSect to reyard Murdana 
the companion of Nannk as their founder Others are 
called Dsczpaaa, or the Simple or Mad from one assidu 
ousas a collector of the contributions of the faithful for 
the service of the Gooroos and who while so employed 
placed a peacock s feather in his truban Another class is 
called iloossaddi! ( or perhaps Mootsudee, t i the clerk 
or wnter orderX and it is stated to be composed of 
devotees of the Mahometan religion who have adopted 
the “Jup” of Nanuk as their rule of faith The Moos 
sudees arc further said to have fixed abodes in the 
vonutrles westward of the Intfus. 
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Tlir, TRrATV V, I Til lAllOUr OF 1806. 






Trt i'\' of Fru'UiU! '<p o)ul I rtf y f/oftfrn} the Jlonofalh' Ea’^t 
^Cop.j ai}{ ard iln 6'inhr'! livvjtct Sx'ngh and Fniiri 
(1st January, j8o6) 

\ 

SlROAR Runjcct Sin^cjli and Sirdar Futteh Singh haver 
consented to the following articles of agreement,, 
concluded by IJcutcnant-Coloncl John Malcolm, under 
the special authority of the Right Honorable Lord 
Lake, himself duly authon/cd by the Honorable Sir 
George Hilaro Rarlow, Bart, Governor General, and 
Sirdar Futteh Singh, as principal on the part of himself, 
and plenipotentiary on the part of Runjeet Singh — 


r .y'- 


Article 1 — Sirdar Runjeet Singh and Sirdar Futteh 
Singh Aloowalla, hereby agree that they will cause 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar to remove with his army to the 
distance of thirty coss from Amrutsir immediately, and 
■will never hereafter hold any further connection with 
him, or aid or assist him with troops, or in any other 
^manner whatever , and they further agree that they will 
not in any way molest such of Jeswunt Rao Holkar’s 
followers or troops as are desirous of returning to their 
homes in the Dekkan, but, on the contrary, will render 
them every assistance in their power for carrying such 
intention into execution, 
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Arlldea — Tho British Government hereby agrees 
that In case a pacihcatlon should not beeflected between 
that Government and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, the British 
army shall move from its present encampment, on the 
banks of the nver Biah as soon as Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
aforesaid shall have marched his army to the distance 
of thirty coss from Amrutsir , and that, In any treaty 
which may hereafter be concluded between the British 
Government and Jeswunt Rao Holkar it shall be 
stipulated that, immediately after the conclusion of the 
sail treaty Holkar shall evacuate the territories of the 
bikhs, and march towards his own and that be shall 
in no vfay whatever injure or destroy such parts 
of the Sikh country as may He in his route. The Brl 
tish Government further agrees that as long as the 
said Chiefulns Runjeet Sing and Fotteh Singh abstain 
from holding any friendly connection with the enemies 
of that Government, or from committing any act of 
hostiUty on thar own parts against the said Govern 
meat, the Bnbsb armies shall never enter the tern 
tones of the said Chieftains nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the seizure or sequest 
ration of their possessions or property] 

Dated ist Jannkry 1806. 
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APPENDIX VIII, 

SIR DAVID OCHTERLONEY’S TROCLAMATION OF 1809, 

Precept 0 ! lii^lIaJi NameJ(y^ nnde) i he Seal of Geneial Si 
Legcf and nnde) He Seal and, Signature of Colonel Oeh- 
ie) lone j ; lonilen the ^th of Feb mar 1809, coi i esponding 
io ihe Zee Hijeh, 1223, Uijeich 

The British army having encamped near the frontiers 
of the Muharaja Runjeet Singh, it has been thought 
proper to signify the pleasure of the British Government, 
by means of this precept, in order to make all the 
Chiefs of the Muharaja acquainted with the sentiments 
of the British Government, which have solely for their 
object and aim to confirm the friendship with the 
Muharaja, and to prevent any injury to his country, 
the preservcftion of friendship between the two States 
depending on particular conditions which are hereby 
detailed 

The Thannahs in the fortre'is of Khur’r, Khanpore, 
and other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which 
have been placed in the hands of the dependents of the 
jMuharaja, shall be razed, and the same places restored 
to their ancient possessors. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which may have 
crossed to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the 
other side, to the country of the Muharaja. 

The troops stationec^ at the Ghaut of Philour must 
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march thence, and depart to the other side of the rtver 
as described and In fature the troops of the Maharaja 
shall never advance Into the country of the Chiefs 
situated on this aide of the river who have called m for 
their security and protection Thannahs of the Bn Ish 
Government bat if In the manner that the British 
have placed Thannahs of moderate number on this 
aide of the Sutlej If In like manner a small force by 
way of Thannah be stationed at the Ghaut of Bhllour 
It will not be objected to 

If the Muharaja persevere In the fulfilment of the 
above stipulation which he so repeatedly professed 
to do In presence of Mr Metcalfe, such fulfilment will 
c<^nfirm the mutual friendship. In case of non com 
pliance which these stipolatloni then shall it be plain 
that the Muharaja has no regard for the friendship 
of the British, but, on the contraiy resolves on enmity 
In such case the victorious Bntish array shall com 
mence every mode of defence. 

The communication of this precept Is solely with 
the view of publlihiog the sentiments of the Bntish 
and to know those of the Muharaja. The British arc 
confident that the Muharaja will consider the contents 
of this precept as abounding to bis real advantage, 
and as affording a conspicuous proof of tbeir fnend 
ship that with their capacity for war they are also 
intent on peace. 


— .The recorded traniUuon ofthas document has been 
preserred, tJdioa^ fomewbat defectiro in style. 
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7 uaty l-;wcfu tic Bn fish Gova Jtvtcnt avd the Raja of 
Lahore (Dated 'tsih April, 1S09) 

WuLKPAS certain chncrcnccs which had arisen between 
the HrUi‘>li Government and the Raja of Lahore ha\e 
been happily and amicably adjusted , and both parties 
beinp an\ious to maintain relations of perfect amity and 
concord, the follow in" articles of treaty, which shall be 
binding on the heirs and successors of the two parties, 
have been concluded by the Raja Runjeet Sing in per- 
son, and by the agency of C. T Metcalfe, Esquire, on 
the part of the Britisii Government 

Article I — Perpetual friendship shall subsist be- 
tween the British Government and the State of Lahore 
the latter shall be considered, with respect to the former, 
to be on the footing of the most favored powers, and 
the British Government will have no concern with the 
territories and subjects of the Raja to the northward of 
the river Sutlej 

Article 2 — The Raja will never maintain in the 
territory which he occupies on the left bank of 
the river Sutlej more troops than are necessary for 
the internal duties of that territory, nor commit or 
suffer any incroachments on the possessions or rights 
of the Chiefs la its vicihity. 
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Article 3 — In the event of a violation of any of the 
preceding articles or of a departure from the rule* of 
fnendshlp this treaty shall he considered null and v*oid 
Article 4. — This treaty consisting of four articles 
having beerv settled and concluded at Amrutslr, oo the 
asth day of April 1809 Mr C T Metcalf has delivered 
to the Raja of X^hore a copy of the same In English 
and Persian under his seal and signature , and the 
Raja has delivered another v copy of the same "Under 
hu seal and signature and Mr C T Metcalf engages 
to procure within the space wtao months a copy of 
the larae, duly ratified by theV Right Honorable the 
r ovemor General in Council mn the receipt of which 
b> the Raja^ the present ucaly deemed com 

plete and binding on boih partii* fend the copy of it 
now delivered to tftc Raja shall be reiufc^sir 
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Proclamation cf protection to cis sutlej 

STATES AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated, 1809.) 

\> It, 

Ti aiislation of an Ittilah Namehf addressed ^ f 
to the Chiefs of the Country of Malw ah and , ' 
Siihind^ on this side of the River Sutlej. 

(3d May, 1809) ; 


It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the 
existence of yesterday, that the marching of a detach- 
ment of British troops to this side of the river Sutlej 
was entirely at the application and earnest entreaty of 
the several Chiefs, and originated solely from friendly ’ 
considerations in the British Government, to preserve 
them in th^ir possessions and independence. A treaty 
having been concluded, on the 25th of April, 1809, 
between Mr Metcalfe on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, and Muharaja Runjeet Singh, agreeably to the 
orders of the Right Honorable the Governor-General 
in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the 
satisfaction of the Chiefs of the country of Malwah 
and Sirhind, the pleasure and resolutions of the British 
Government, as contained in the seven following 
articles — 

Article I.— The country of the Chiefs of Malwah 
and Sirhind having eniered under the British»protection, 
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they shall in future be secured from the authority and 
in6uencc of Mjharaja Runject Singh conformably to 
the terms of the treaty 

Article 2 , — All the country of the Chiefs thus taken 
under protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary 
tribute to the British Government. 

Article — The Chiefs shall remain In the full 
exercise of the same rights and authority in their own 
possessions which they enjoyed before thc> were 
recdved nnder the British protection. 

Article 4 — Should a British force on purposes of 
general welfare, be required to march through the coun 
try of the said Chiefs it Is necessary and incumbent 
that every Chief shall, within his own possession assist 
and furnish, to the full of his power such force with 
supplies of gram and other necessaries which may be 
demanded 

Article 5 —Should an enemy approach from any 
qnarter for the purpose of conqnenng this country 
fneadship and mutual interest require that the Chiefs 
join the British army with all their force, and exerting 
themselves In expelling the enemy, act under discipline 
and proper obedience; 

Article 6, — AU Europe articles brought by met 
chants from the eastern district for the use of the army 
shall be allowed to pass by the Thannabdars and 
Seycrdara of the several Chiefs without molestation and 
the demand of doty 

Article 7 — All horses purchased for the use of 
cavalry regiments, whether in the district ofSirhInd 
or elsewhere, the brfogcrs of whi-h bang provided with 
scaled “Ratjdanes** from the Resident at Delhi or 
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officer commandm" at Sirhind, shall be allowed to pass 
through the country of the said Chiefs without mo- 
lestation or the demand of duty. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated 1811) 

J^or the Information and Assuiance of the Pio- 
iected Chiefs of the Plains between the Sutlej 
and Jumna, {22d August, i 8 ii ) 

On the 3d of May, 1809, an “Etlanama,” comprised of 
seven articles, was issued by the orders of the British 
Government, purporting that the country of the Sirdars 
of Sirhind and Malwa having come under their pro- 
tection, Raja Runjeet Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no 
concern with the possessions of the above Sirdars , That 
the British Government had no intention of claiming 
' Peishkushs or Nuzerana. and that they should continue 
in the full control and enjoyment of their respective 
possessions The publication of the above “Etlanama” 

. was intended to afford every confidence to the Sirdars, 
that the pr-^tection of the country was the sole object, 
that they had ^no inteijtion of control, and ^that those 
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having p<^5e35ion9 should remain In full and complete 
enjoyment thereof 

Whereas several 2^emindftr9 and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints to the 
officers of the British Government, who having in view 
the tenor of the above “Etlanama” have not attended 
and will not in future pay attention to them — for ins- 
tance on the 15th of jane, 1817 Dflawur Ah Khan of 
Samana complained to the Resident of Delhi against 
the officers of Raja Sahib Smgh for jewels and other 
property said to have been seized by theip who in re 
ply obierved that the “Cutba of Samana being Id the 
Araeeldary of Raja Sahib Singh his complaint should 
be made to him ” and also on the I2th of July 
1811 Dussowndha Singh and Goormook Singh com 
plained to Colonel Ochterloncy, Agent to the Governor 
General against Sirdar Cnoimt Singh, for their shares 
of property &c, and, in reply it was written on the 
back of their unee “that since, donng the period of 
three years no claim was preferred against Cburrut 
Smgh by any of his brothers nor even the name of any 
co-partner mentioned and since it was advertised in the 
Etlanama delivered to the Sn'dars that every Chief 
should remain in the quiet and full enpyment of bis 
domains the petition could not be attended to ** 
— the insertion of these answers to coniplaints is 
intended as examples, and also that it may be impressed 
on the minds of every Zcroindar and other subject, that 
the attainment of justice Is to be expected from their 
respective Chiefs only that they may not, m the small 
Mt degree swerve from the observation of subordinatioa 

It is, therefore, highly incumbent upon the Rajas 
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and other Sirdars of this side of the river Sutlej, that 
they ejiiplain this to their respective subjects,’ and court 
their confidence, that it may bb cleat to them, that 
complaints to the officers of the British Govern mbnt 
will be of no avail, and that they consider their respec- 
tive Sirdars as the source of justice, and that, of theif 
free will and accord, they observe uniform' obedience 
And whereas, according to the fi'rst proclamation, it 
is not the intention of the British Government to' intet- 
fere in the possessions of the Sirdars of thts country, it 
is nevertheless, for the purpose of meliorating the con- 
dition of the community, particularly rreCfessary to give 
general information, that several Sirdars* have, since 
the last incursion of Raja Runjeet Singb, wrested the 
estates of others, and deprived them of their lawful’ 
possessions, and that in the restoration, they have used- 
delays until detachments of the British army have been 
sent to effect restitution^ as in the case of th'e Ranee of 
Terah, the Sikhs of Cholian, the Talookas of Kaorwley 
and Chehloundy, and the village of Cheeba , and’ 
the reason " of such delays and evasions' can only be 
attributed to the temporary enjoyment of the revenues 
and subjecting the owners to irremediable losses; — It 
is, therefore, by order of the British GoverraTent, 

' hereby proclaimed that if any one of the Sirdars or 
others has forcibly taken possession of the estates 
rof others, or otherwise injured the lawful owners, 
It is necessary that before the occurrence of any 
complaint the proprietor should be satisfied, and by 
no means to defer the restoration of the ptoperty, — in 
which, however, should delays be made, and the inter- 
ference of the British authority become requisite, tbs 
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revenues of the estate from the date of ejection of the 
lawful propnetor together whith whatever other losses 
the Inhabitants of that place may sustain from the 
march of troops shall wlthont scruple be demanded 
from the offending party, and for disobedience of the 
present orders a penalty according to the circumstances 
of the case and of the offender shall be levied, agreeably 
to the dccisioQ of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XI! 

INDUS NAVIGATION TREATS OF J832 

Aritclu of a Convention established between 
the Honorable the East India Company, and 
his Highness the Mttharaja Rnnjeet Singh, 
the Ruler of the Punjab, for the opening of the 
Navigation of the Rivers Indus and Sutlej 
{ Originally drafted 36th December 1831) 

B\ the grace of God the relatione of firm alliance and 
Indissolnblc tics of friendehip existing between the 
Honorable the East India Company and hie Highness 
the Mnharaja Rnnjeet Singh founded on the auspiaons 
tr«ty formerly concluded by Sir T C Metcalfe, Bart 
«d since conhrmed in the imiten pledge of sincere 
*niity presented by the Right Horonrable Lord W G 
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Bentinck, G. C B and G. C H , Governor-General of 
British India, at the meeting at Rooper, are, like the 
sun, clear and manifest to the whole world, and will 
continue unimpaired, and increasing in strength from 
generation to generation • — By virtue of these firmly 
established bonds of friendship, since the opening of 
the navigation of the rivers Indus proper ( / e. Indus 
below the confluence of the Penjnud ) and Sutlej, ( a 
measiiVe deemed expedient by both States, with a 
view to promote the general interests of commerce ), 
— has lately been effected through the agency of Cap- 
tain C M. Wade, Political Agent at Loodhiana, deput- 
ed by the right Honorable the Governor-General for 
that purpose. The following Articles, explanatory of 
the conditions by which the said navigation is to be 
regulated, as concerns the nomination of officers, 
the mode of collecting the duties, and the protection of 
the trade by that route, have been framed, in order that 
the officers of the two States employed in their execu- 
tion may act accordingly — 

Article I* — The provisions of the existing treaty 
relative to the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its 
stipulations, together with the contents of the friendly 
pledge already mentioned, shall remain binding, and a 
strict regard to preserve the relations of friendship be- 
tween the two States shall be the ruling principle of ac- 
etion In accordance with that treaty, the Honorable 
Company has not, nor will have any concern with the 

right bank of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2 — The tariff which is to be established for 
the line of navigation in question is intended to apply 
exclusively to the passfjge of merchandise by ^^lat route, 
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•nd not to interfere with the transit duties levied on 
goods proceeding from one bank of the river to the 
other nor mth the places liked for their collection 
they are to remain as heretofore. 

Article ^ — Merchants frcqufentlng 4 {ie same route 
while within the iltoits of the Mbbarajas Go^'cmment 
are required to sboiJr a due regard td his authority as 
Is done by merchants genteralJy and hot to commit any 
acts offensive to the dvll and religions Institutions 
' of the Sikhs. 

Article 4. — Any one purposing to go the said route 
Vdll intimate his intention to the Ageht of either State 
and apply for a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid 
down having obtained which he may proceed on his 
journey The merchants coming from Amrntsir and 
other parts on the ngbt back of the river Sutlej, are to 
intimate tbelr intentions to the Agent of the Mnharaja 
at Hnrree kee, or other appointed places and obtain a 
passport through him and merchants coming Irom 
Hindostan, or other parts on the left bank of the river 
Sutlej will Intimate thdr intentions to the Honorable 
Company'’s Agent and obtain a passport throngh him. 
As forclgnerr and Hlndooslaneci and Sirdars of the 
protected Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in the 
habit of crossing the Sntlej without a passport from 
the Muharajas officers it is expected that such persons 
will hereafter also conform to the same rule and not 
cross without the usnal passports. 

Article 5 — A tariff shall be established exhibiting 
the rate of duties leviable on each desenption of mer 
^andise, which after having been approved by both 
wvcfmncpts, is to be the stapdard by which the 
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superintendents and collectors pf customs ai;e to be 
guided. 

Article 6 — Merchants are invited to, adopt th,e new 
route with perfect confidence no onp shall be su^ered 
to mole'^t them or unnecessarily impede their progress, 
rare being taken that they are only detained (or the 
collection of the duties, in manner stipulated^ at the 
established stations. 

AVticle 7 — The officers who are to be entrusted with 

' t ^ 

the collection of the duties and examinat'op of the 
goods on the right bank of the river shall be stationed 
at Mithenkot and Hurree-kee , at no other places but 
these two shall boats in transit on the river be liable to, 
examination or stoppage, ^Vhen the persons in charge 
of boats stop of their own accord to take in or give out 
cargo, the goods will be liable to the local transit duty 
of the Muharaja’s Government, previously to their being 
landed, as provided in Article 2 The syperintedent 
stationed at Mithenkot having examined the cargo, 
will levy the established duty, and grant a passport, 
with a wntten account of the cargo and freight. On 
the arrival of the boa( ^t Hurree-kee, the superinteu" 
fient of that station will compare the passport with the 
cargo , and whatever goods are found in excess will 
be liable to the paymept of the established duty, while 
the rest, having already pajd duty at Mithenkot, will 
> pass on free The same rule sfiall be observed in res- 
pect to merchandize conveyed from Hurree-kee by the 
way of the rivers towards Sinc]h, that whatever ip^y be 
fixed as the share of duties on the right bank of the 
river 5utlej, in right of the Mi^haraja s own doniinioris 
and of those in allegiance him, the ^Muharaja's 
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SH 

officera will collect It at the places appointed With 
regard to the security and safety of merchants who 
may adopt this route, the Mubaraja s officers shall 
afford them every protection in their poircr, and mer 
chant* on halting for the night on either bank of the 
ijutlej are required, with reference to the treaty of 
friendship which exists between the two States to give 
notice, and to show ihcir passport to the Thanedar or 
officers in authority at the place, and request protec 
tion for themselves If notwithstanding this precaution, 
loss should at any time occur, a strict inquiry will be 
made, and reclamation sought from those who are 
blaraeable The articles of the present treaty for open 
mg the navigation of the rivers above mentioned 
having, agreeably to subsisting relations been approved 
by the Right Honorable the Governor General, shall 
be earned into execution aceordiogly 

Dated at Lahore the* 36th of December 1832. 

( Sea! and signature at the top ) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OE 


1S34 


Diafi of a Supplementary Ti caiy hetrdeen the 
British Government and Muharaja Runjeet ^ 
Singh foi establishing a Toll on the Indus. 

( 29th November, 1S34 ) 


In conformity with the subsisting relations of friend- 
ship, as establisded and confirmed by former treaties, 
between the Honorable the East India Company and 
his Highness Muharaja Runjeet Singh , and whereas 
in the 5th article of the treaty concluded at Lahore on 
the 26th day of December, 1832, it was stipulated 
that a moderate scale of duties should be fixed by the 
two Governments in concert, to be levied on all mer- 
chandize on transit up and down the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej , the said Governments being now of opinion 
that, owing to the inexperience of the people of these 
countries in such matters, the mode af levying duties 
then proposed {ytz. on the value and quantity of goods) 
could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings 
and reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these re- 
sults, determined to substitute a toll, which shall be levied 
on all boats, with whatever merchandize laden The fol- 
lowing articles have therefore been adopted as supple- 
mentary to the former treaty , and, in conformity with 
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^hem each Govemrpent engages that the tol! shall be 
levied and Its amount neither be increased nor diminj 
shed except by mutual consent 

Article I — A toll of 570 Rs. shall be levied on all 
boats laden with merchandize In transit on the nven 
Indus and Sutlej between the sea and Roper without re 
ference to their size or to the weight or value of their 
cargo the above toil to be divided among the different 
States in proportion to the extent ol territory vVbich 
they possess on the banks of these nvers. 

Article 2 — The portion of the above toll appertain 
ing to the Lahore Chief lo right of hfs territory on both 
banks of these rivers 03 determined in the subjoined 
scale, shall be levied opposite lo Mitbeukot on boats 
coming from the sea towards Roper and in the vicinity 
of Hurree kee Petten on boats going from Roper to 
wards the sea, and at no other place — 

In right of terntory on the In right of terntory on the 
right bank of the nvers left bank of the nvers In 

Indus and SuUeJ 155 Rs. dus and Sutlej the Mu 

4 3n5. barajas share, of 67 Rs. 

15 ans 9 pie. 

Article 3 — In order to facilitate the realization of 
the toll due to the different Slates as well as for the 
speedy and satisfactory adjustment of any disputes 
which may anse connected with the safety of the navi 
gallon and the welfare of the trade b> the new route, 
a Bntish officer will reside opporte to Mithenkot 
and a native agent on the part of the Bntish Govern 
ment opposite to Hurree kee Pett-in. These officers 
wiU be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
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Loodhiana , and the agents who may be appointed to 
reside at those places on the part of the other States 
concerned in the navigation, vta Bhawlpoor and Sindh, 
together with those of Lahore, will co-operate with them 
in the execution of their duties. 

Article 4. — In order to guard against imposition' 
on the part of merchants in making false complaints- 
of being plundered of property which formed no part 
of tljeir cargoes, they are required, when taking out 
their passports, to produce an invoice of their cargo^ 
which, being duly authenticated,, a copy of it will be * 
annexed to their passports , and wherever their boats 
may be brought to for the night, they are required to 
give immediate notice to the Thanadars or officers of 
the place, and request protection for themselves, at the 
same time showing the passports they may have re- 
ceived at Mithenkot or Hurree-ke^*, as the case may be. 

Article 5 — Such parts of the Sth, 6th, 9th, and loth, 
articles of the treaty of the 26th of December, 1832, as 
have reference to the fixing a duty on the value and 
quantity of merchandize, and to the mode of its collec- 
tion, are hereby rescinded, and the foregoing articles 
substituted in their place, agreeably to which and the 
conditions of the preamble, the toll will be levied. 

I. 

N^. B — A distribution of the shares due to the Bri- 
tish protected States and the feudatories of the Muharaja 
on the left bank of the Sutlej will be determined 
hereafter. 
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THK TRIPAnTITF TRFATT WITH RUNTRFT SINGH AND 
SHAH SHOOTA OP 1838 

Ticafy of Alhonce nnd frionchhip between Muliaraja Runjeet 
Singh and Shah Shooja-ool-Mooll., with the appiobation of, 
and tn concert with the British Oovernment 

CDone at Latore, 26th. June, 1838, signed at 
Simla, 25 th June, 1838 ) 

Whereas a treaty was formerly concluded between Mnha- 
ra]a Rnnieet Singh and Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, consistmgof 
fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and the conclu- 
sion , And whereas the execution of the provisions of the said 
treaty was suspended for certain reasons And whereas at 
this time, Mr W H Macnaghten having been deputed by 
the Right Honorable George Lord Auckland, GO B , Go- 
vernor General of India, to the presence of Mnharaja Rnn- 
jeet Singh, a^id vested with full powers to forma treaty, m 
a manner consistent with the friendly engagements subsist- 
ing between the two States, the treaty aforesaid is revived, 
and concluded with certain modifications, and four new 
articles have been added thereto, with the approbation of, 
and in concert with the British Government, the provisions 
■w^hereof, ascertained in the following eighteen articles, will 
’be duly and faithfully observed — 

Article 1 — Shah Shoo]a-ool-Moolk disclaims all title on 
the part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Sud- 
dozies, to all the territories lying on either bank of the river 
Indus, that may be possessed by the Mnharaja, viz, 
Ca^hmeer, including its limits, ^ , W , N , S , together with 
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the fort of Attok, Ohnoh IIoEara, Khnbul tlmb Tnth it* 
dependenoiSK, on the loft bfcnk of the aforesaid river and on 
the right bank Peehaivur ^th the Fn nfuee territory the 
Khnttiks Haeht Noggnr Mitohoee, Kohat, Hcnggoo, 
and all place* dependent on Peehnimr nn far ns the Khyber 
paas, Bonnoo the Vnseerco territory Dovrr Tank Gnmag 
Kalabagb and Kboofibalgbor with their dependent diatnotSy 
Derah lamaeet Khan and it* dependency tCot Ifithen) 
Oomor Kot, and their dependent territory Songhur Hot* 
round Dajoh Hajeepore Bajenpore, and the throo Kutoheif 
a* well a* KonLebra, with its distnot, and the provinoe of 
IfoolUn sitoated on the left bank. These conntHes and 
pUoe* are oonsidered to be the property and to form the 
estate, of the Ifaharaja the Shah noither ha* nor will have 
any concern with them they belong to the Maharaja and hie 
posterity from generation to generation, 

Artrole 2 — The people of the coantry on the other side 
of Khyber will not be suffered to eommit robbenes, or ag 
greseions, orany distnrbanoea on this side. If any defanlter 
of either State, who baa embeazled the revepne, takerefnge 
in the lomtoi^ of the other each party engages to aorrender 
him, and no peraon shall obstraot the passage of the stream 
which isanee out of the Khyber defllei, and snpplies the fort 
of Fattigtuh with water according to onoient nsag© 

Articles — As, agreeably to the treaty eeUbhihed be- 
tween the Bntieh Ooremmeiit and theMnharaja, no one can 
cross from the left to the right bank of the Sntlej without a 
pasaport from the Maharaja, the eame rule shall be ob- 
eervod regarding the passage of the Indus, whose ivatera 
join the Satlej and no one shall be allowed to crosa the 
Indn^ withoat the Mubarajs s permission 

Afhcle 4 — Begsrdiog Shikarpore and the territory of 
Bcinde on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree 
to abide by whatever may be settled as right and proper m 
conformity^ TTith the happy relubon* of friendship (mbsuting 
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hotwcGii flioB'jfisli G.h .'I ninont nnd {lie ^fuliarajn, through 
Cnpfniu AVu'h’ 

Ai'uh’ Ti — ‘WboiH lu' ^hali sl«nlllm\n o'rfahhsliotlbmnti- 
thoi hv in C iliool juul Cimlahn, ho \\ ill nnnnnlh' sond the 

* ^ r 

Mnhniftji th*' TolloiMtig 'ululo", n~ , — “>5 high-luod horses 
of npp^t)^ Oil ooloi, suul ]do i^ind paces . 11 Poi'^mn actinilnrs , 
7 Porsmn poj"nnitls 25 good mules funts of \nrious kinds, 
hoth dr\ nnd fiesh, ntid Riidns oi Musk melons, of a siNeet 
and dolicito ilnonr (to be sent thioughoni. tlio joa^' by tho 
wav of fhoCibool inoi to Po haw in) , grapes, pomogmnntes, 
apples, qT» nces, almonds, laisuis, pihlnhs oi chestnuts, an 
ahunJant supply of onrh , ns veil ns pieces of satin of ovoiy 
colour, chogas of fur, kunkhabs wionglit with gold nnd 
siher, and Pcisian caipeis, nltogothor to tho nuiubei of 101 
pieces, — all those ai tides the Shah irill continue to send 
every 3 oar to tho Muharaia 

Article G — huch paity shall addi css the other on tormo 
of equality 

Article 7 — Moiehnuts of Afrrhnn-stan vrho may he do- 
siions of trading to Lahoie, Umriilsn, or any other pnrtsof- 

tho Mnlinrn 3 n’s possessions, nhull not bo stopped or molested 
on their 1 . ay, on tho contiaiy, stiict 01 deis shall be issued 

to facilitate their luteicmrso, nnd the l^Inharnja eng iges to 
observe tho same hue of conduct on his part, in respect to 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8 — The l^luharaja will yearly send to the Shahi 
the following articles in the way of friendship — 55 pieces 
of shawls , 25 pieces of muslin , 11 dooputtalis , 5 pieces of' 
kimkhab, 5 scaifs, 5 tuibans , 55 loads of Baieli nee (pe- 
culiar to Pcsbawmr ) 

Article 9 — Any of the Muhaia 3 a’s officeis, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, ns well as those who may bo sent by the Shah into 
the Puu 3 ab, foi the purpose of pui chasing piece goods,, or 
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■bawl*, <fco^ to tie ftmoDot of 11,000 rnpws, will be treated 
bj both tides with dao atfentioD, asd erary faoQity wfli be 
ftfEordtd to them in the exeoQtion of their coicmmtoiL 

j ArhnIfl 10 — Whenerer the anmoeof the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the sane place, on no aooonst 
i>iftn the slaughter of klne be pennittsd to take place 

Artiole 11 — In the erent of the Sbab taking an auxiliary 
f(fce from the Haharaja, whaterer booty may be acquired 
from the fiarekzais in jewela, boraee, arms, great and rmall 
ahall be eqaally dinded between the two oontraoting parties. 
If the Shah should snooeed in obtaining possession of their 
property withoat the assistanoe of the Alnhara^a s troops, 
the Shah agrees to send a portion of it by bis own agent to 
the Maharaja in the way of fnendahip 

Artiole 12 — An eiohange of mieaions charged with 
letters and presents shall ooiutanily take place between the 
two partiae 

Ariiole 13— Should the Maharaja require the aid of any 
of the Shah s troops m fnriharauoe of the objects oontam 
platsd by this treaty the Shah engages to send a force oom 
manded by one of hiS pruKnpal offloen in like manner the 
Mohataja will fumiah the Shah, when required, with an 
auxiliary foroe^ composed of Mahomedans, and oommanded 
by one of the prindpel officers, is far as Oabool, m further- 
ance of the objects oontamplated by this treaty When the 
Muharaja may go to Peahawnr the Bhah will depute a 
Bhahsadah to nait him, on which ocoaaonB the Muharaja 
will reodTO and dismiss him with the honor and oonsidera" 
tim] due to his rank and dignity 

Artiole 14 — The fnends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say the British and SDch GoTem 
menta, and Bhah Sfaooja-ool Moolk, shall be the fnends and 
enemies of all 

Artiole 16 — Shah Sbooja ool iloolk engages after the 
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aUninmenfc of his ohjeef, to paj iMthout fail to the Muha- 
rn]a the sum of ti\o inklis of lupeos, of tho Nanukshahee or 
Kuldnr cunoncy, calculating from tho date on -which the 
Sikh troops may bo dispatched foi the purpose of leinstating 
his ^lajost}’ in Cabool, in considei ation of the Mnharaja 
stationing a force of not less than 5000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of tho ^lahomedan persuasion, within the limits of 
tho Poshawnr territory, for the support of the Shah, and to 
be sent to tho aid of his Majesty, whenevei the British Go- 
vernment, in concert and counsel with the Muharnja, shall 
deem their aid necessary , and when any matter of great im- 
portance may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted vitb regard to it as may seem expedient and proper 
at the time to the British and Sikh Governments In the 
event of the Maharaja’s requiring the aid of any of the 
Shah’s troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to tho period for which such aid may be afford- 
ed, and the British Goveniment holds itself responsible for 
the punctual payment of the above sum annually to the Mu- 
haiaja, so long as the provisions of this tieaty are duly ob- 
served 

Article ]j6 — Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk agrees to relinquish 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of supremacy 
and arrears of tribute over the country now held by the 
Ameers of Scinde, (which will continue to belong to the 
Ameers and their successors in perpetuity,) on condition of 
the payment to him by the Ameers of such a sum as may be 
determined under the mediation of the Biitish Government; 
’ 1,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by 
him to Muharaja Runjeet Singh On these payments being 
completed, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th March, 
1883 *, will be considered cancelled, and the customary inter- 

* B-^tween Slub Sbouja and Rutijoet Singly 
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olumge of leiUrs and amtabld presents between ibe Maharaja ' 
and the Ameers of Somde shall be maintained as heretofore. 

Axtiole 17 — ^When Shah 8hooja*ool Moolk shall ham 
snooeeded m establishing hta anthonty in Afghanistan^ he 
shall not attack or molest his nephew the ruler of Herat, 
m the poaaeaskm of the temtonea now sabjeot to his Go 
yemment. 

Artiole 18 — Shah ShoojaHJol Moolk bmds himself his 
heirs, and lucoeesors, torefram from entering intck-nego 
tiationa with anj foreign State without the knowledge and 
consent of the Bnitsh and Sikh Governments and to oppose 
any power hanng the design to Invade the British and Sikh 
temtonea by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability 
The three powers, parties to this treaty namely the 
British Governoxent, Maharaja Bnnjeet Singh and Shah- 
8hooja<wl MooUc, oordially agree to the foregoing artioles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that oaee the 
present treaty shall beoonsidared binding for ever and this 
treaty shall ooms into operation from and after the date on 
which the seals and signatores of the three contracting par 
hee shall hare been affixed thereto 

I>ono at Lahore, this 20th day of Jane, in *he year of 
oar Lord 1838 oorrespouding with the 15th of the month 
ofAssarh 1895 era of Bikormajeet. 

Ratified by the Bight Honorable the Govemor General 
at Sunlk, on the 23rd day of Jnly a. P 1838 
(Signed) Adoklajd 

Eoijxst Sitoh 
8hchwi;-ooi,-Mooix. 
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APPENDIX XV 

INDUS AND SDTLE.T TOLL AGREEMENT OP 1839. 

Agreement entmed into udli the Government of Lahore^ re- 
gardmg the DnftC'^ to he Jeiicd on the Transit of Mei chand,ize 
hi/ the Itnos Sutlej and Indus, tn modification of the Sup- 
plenicntaryArficlcs of the Treaty of 1832 

(Dated 19th. May, 1839 ) 

Objections having been urged against the levy of the same 
duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and the 
merchants having solicited that the duties might be levied 
on the maundage, or measurement, of the boats, or on the 
value of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that hereafter the 
vrhole duty shall be paid at one place, and either at Loo- 
diana, or Perozpoor, or at Mithenkot , and that the duty be 
levied on the merchandize, and not on the boats, as follows — 


1 psr* 

[ » < 

Pushmeena, 

- pei maund 

10 rupees 


Opium 

- — 

7-1 rupees 

.'_e 

Indigo 

— 

2s- rupees 

, -j,e month 

Dried fruits 

— 

1 rupee. 


Superior silks, muslins 

1 , broad cloth, &c 

6 annas 

--or Genernl 

Inferior silks, cottons, 

♦ 1 •' 

chintzes 

4 annas. 


On Exports from the Tunjah. 

Sugar, ghee, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 

and cotton - - per maund 4 annas. 

Madder « - - — 8 annas 

Gram •• ■ ■ — 2 annas 

On Imports fiom Bombay 
All Imports whatever, - per maund 4 annas 
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nmtJS 1K> fiCTLKJ TOLL AOBKEinnTT OF 1840 

Treaty h«tw«au tho Inhere and Bntnh OacemmenU regarding 
the levy of Trannt BnUe* on Bonie navigating the Sntlej 
and Indue (Dated 27th Jana 1840 ) 

‘ Forublt a traatj w*a eiacoted bj the Bight Honorable 
Ijord W Oavandiah Beotinok, the GoTemor General of 
India, on the 14th of Pooa Sombnt, 18S9 (eorresponding 
"With Ju D 1832) throngh Oolonel, then Captain Wade, con 
earning the nangation of the Sntlej and the Soinde nvera in 
the KhaUa territory m oonctirrenc* ^thi the wiehea of both 
the fnendlj and allied OoTemmente Another treaty on the 
aabjeofe wae enbaeqoently executed, throagh the eame offloer 
m Sunbit, 1891 (oorreeponding with a. d 1834) flung a 
dnty on crery meroantile boat, independent of the qoanti^ 
•of ita freight and the oatore of ite merohandue A third 
treaty waa exeontod on thia subjeot, in aooordance 'tnth the 
wuhea of both Goremments on the amral of Mr Olerh^ 
Agent to the Goromor General at the Durbar m May 1839 
adjusting the rate of duties ou merohandue according to 
quantity and kind and it ^as also speolfled, that no further 
roduobion of those rates should be proposed between the two 
Goremmente. On the nsit of that gentleman to the EThalsa 
Durbar at Amrntsir m Jith Sumbat, 1897 (corrMponding 
'mth May 1840), the diffloulhee and inoonTomenoee which 
seemed to result to trade onderthe system proposed last year 
in ooueequence of the obstruction to boats for the purpose of 
soaroh, and the ignorance of tradara, and the difficulty of od 
justmg duties aooordmg to the different kinds of articles 
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fieighfced lu these boats, were allstat-pd j.and that gentleman 
proposed to revise that system, by nxmg a scale of duties 
proportionate to the measuiement of boats, and not on the 
kind of commodities, if this arrangement should be approved 
of by both Groverninents Having reported to his Govern- 
ment tbe circumstance of tbe case, he now drew up a sche- 
dule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats navigating 
the rivers Scinde and Sutlej, and foiwaided it for the cou- 
sideiation of this friendly Dnibai , the Khalsa Government, 
theiefore, with, a due legaid tu the established alliance, 
having added a few sentences in accordance with the late 
treaties, and agreeably to what it is already well understood, 
has signed and sealed the schedule , and it shall never be 
liable to any contradiction, difference, change, oi alteration, 
without the concurrence and consent of both Governments, 
in consideration of matnal advantages, upon condition it does 
not interfere with the established custom duties at Amrutsir, 
Lahore, and other inland places, or the other rivers m the 
Khalsa territory 

Article 1 — Giain, wood, limestone, will be free from 
duty 

Article 2 — With exception of the above, every commo- 
dity to pay duty according to the measuiement of the boat 

Article 3 — Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 raaunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Rooper, or 
LoodianR to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or from Rojhan or Mi- 
thenkot to the foot of the Hdls, Rooper, or Loodiana, will be 
50 rnpees , mz 

Erom the foot of the Hdls to Forozepoor, or back 20 Rupees 
From Ferozepoor to Bahawulpoor^ or back 15 

From Bnhawulpoor to Mithenkot or Rojhan, or 
back 15 
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The whole trip, up or down 50 Rupees 
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Duty DnftboataboTo£50 nuiTinds, bat not eio©6din^ OOD ' ' 

mannda from tbe foot of the Hills, Hooper or Hoodiaoa to 
llithenkot or Rojbon, or from flojlniu or Mithonkot to tbe 
foot of the HHlfl, Booper or Loodiano, will bo 100 rnpeM, nj. 

From the foot of the HiUa to Feroiepoor or back 40 Snpeea 
From Faroippoor to Bohawolpoor or back 30 

From Bohawnlpoor to ^lithooLot or Ro]hQB or 
book 30 


Fr 


Tho whole tnp op or down 100 Bopees. 
Dnty on all boats above 500 maonds will be 160 rape** cx-. 

From tbe foot of the Hills to Perorepoor or back 00 Bapees 
From Parosepoor to Babawulpoor or hock 4o 

From Bahewolpoor to MithenUtor Rojhan or 

back 

The whole tnp op ordown 160 Bapeee, 

Article 4.— Boats to be ctsAsed 1 2 or 3 and the same 
to be written on the boat, and erery boot to be registered 
Article 5 —These dnties on merohaDdiie frequenting the 
Satlej end Soindo ere not to interfere with the dotiaa on the 
banka of other nvers or with the established mlend custom 
houses throDgbont the Khelsa territory which will remain 
on their usaai footing 

Dated 13tb Aasar Sambnt, 1897 corresponding with 
^th Jane lb40 
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DFCLARATION OF WAH OF 1845^ 
Froclamation hy the Gove7 iio'i General of India 
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150 Rupees. 
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Camp, Lnslitnree Khan ke Serai, .. 

December loth, 1845 

THf British Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship ‘With that of the Punjab 

In the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord -was con- - 
eluded between the British Government and the late Mu-i 
baraja Runjeet Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the British Government, sand 
were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Muharaja 

The same friendly relations have been maintained with 
the successors of Muharaja Runjeet Singh by the British Go- 
vernment up to the present time 

Since the death of the late Muharaja Shere Smgh, the 
disorganized. State of the Lahore Government has made it 
incumbent on the Governor General m Council to .adopt 
precautionary, measures for the protection of the British i 
frontier the nature of these measures, and the cause of their 
adoption, were, at the time, fully explained to the Lahore 
D urbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore 

government during the last two years, and"' many most un- 
friendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor 
General in Council has continued to evince his desire to 
maintain the relations of amity and concord which had so 
leng existed between the two States, for the mutual interests 
ami’happiness c^f both He has shown, on .every^ occasion, . 
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the ntmott forbcAraoce, from considerotioo to tho holpteJ<s 
etrite of the mfeot Hoherajo, Dholeep Smgh whom the- 
Bniuh Government had reoogoixed BS the sncceMor to the- 
late Maharaja Sbero Stogh 

The Governor General la Oonnoil (rinoerelj deaired to «eo 
a ntroDgSikh Government ro>eetab4iahed in the Panjab able 
to oontrol ite armj and to proteot Iti sabjeote be bad not, 
nn to the preaent moment abandoned the hope of aeeing that 
important object elfeoted bj the potnotio efforts of the 
OhiefH and people of that oonntry 

The Sikh armr recently marched from Lahore toward* 
the Bntiih frontier an it waa alleged by the orders of the 
Dnrbar for the parpoae of invadiop the Bntmh temtory 
The Goveruor General e agent, bj direction of the Go 
vemor General, demaodoJ an explanation of thia moveroenty 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time tbe 
demand was repeated The Governor Generah x»williiig to 
believe in the hoattle intentiooe of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given refrained from taking 
any meMorea whioh might have a tendency to embarnwa the 
Governtneat of the Maharaja, or to indnee coUiiioa between 
tbe two Statee. 

WTien DO reply wae given to- the repeated demand for 
explanation, while active military preparations were oonti 
nned at Lahore, the Goveruor General coneidered it necee 
eary to order the advance of troope towards the fronbec to- 
reicforoe the frontier poete 

Tho Sikh irmj aaa now without a ihmdow of proTOoation 
invaded the Bntish temtonee, 

Tho GoTomor Ooneiwl mos* thmfore tako muaanrm for 
riEsotnaU^ protootinlf tho British pronnosa, for nndioatinj 
the authontj- of tho Bntuh Gorommmit, and for paniehing- 
the Tiolatora of treatwa and the dmtaiboni of the pnblin 
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Tbo Governor General lieroby declare'^ tbe possessions of 
JlnbainTa Dhnleep Smgb, on tbo left or British bank of tbe 
Sntlej, confiscated and annexed to the British temtoiies 
Tbe Govoinor General will respect the existing rights of 
all Tagbeeidar-', Zemindars, and tenants in the said posses- 
sion': who, the conrae they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the Biitish Government 

The Governor Goneml hereby calls upon all tbe Chiefs and 
Sirfiais in the pi otectod territories to co-operate cordially 
with the Bntisli Govoruraent for the punishment of the 
common onem}% and for the maintenance of order in these 
St ites Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in 
the discliaige of this duty,, which they owe to the protecting 
power, will find tlimr interests promoted theieby , and those 
\ 7 ho take a contrary course will be treated as enemies to the 
BiJtish Government, and will be punished accoidingly 
. The inhabitants of all the terntones on the left bank ot 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages,, wheie they will receive efticient protec- 
tion by the British Government. All parties of men found 
in aimed bands,, who can give no satisfactory account o£ 
their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the pubbc 
peace 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the nver Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their- 
j,ust rights and privileges 

j On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and^ 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning- 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their propei ty on 
this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
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APPENDU Xnil 

mt T TKIATT WITH ULITOBB Of 1840 

Tr^Mt!J bfhc^en the Bnitsh Qotemmen* and the Stale of La 
hare oondnded at Lahore, on Marth 9 th, 184 G 

■TVimtitAfl tlia trestyof Aintfyand Conrad whiolt wm oon 
oladad between tbe Btiilsli Gorernmcnt und the IM&MhhAmja 
Btinjeefc Singh the rnler of Lahore, in 1809 waa broken by 
the nnproToked aggreesion on the Bntiah proTnncea of the 
Sikh army lo December Iasi And whereat, on that occa> 
iwn, by the proolamation dated the 18 th of Decembor the 
tamtones then in the ooonpationof the Itfoharaja of Lahore, 
on the left or British bank of tbe riTer Sntlej were oonfls 
Gated and annexed to the Bniish prorinoee and since that 
time, hostile operations hare been proaeonted by the two 
Ooremments the one against tbe other which hare resnlted 
in the ocoapatwn of Lahore by tbe British troops And* 
whereas it has been determined that, npon oertun oonditions, 
peaoe shall be re-established between the two Goremments, 
the following treaty of peace betiTOen the Hdaorable 
English Best India Company and Mnharaji Dhnleep Bingh 
Bohadoor and his ohQdren^beirs, and snooeesors, has bebn 
oonoluded, on the part of the Honorable Oompany by Pre* 
denok Onme, Esq and Brevet Major Henry Mont^meiy 
Idiwrenoe, by Tirtne of fall powers tc that effect rested in 
them by the Bight Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, G 0 B, 
cme of Her Britatmio Mhjesty*s most Hbaorable Pnry Ooim 
ctI Goyemor General, appointed by the Honorable Com 
pfmy to direoLand control all tbeir affairs in the East Indies 
tad on tho part of bis Highnwi the IFfibamiri Dlihleeg 
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ivrp Will 1 iiHST nil v^^ 01 IS'lO. XV, 

^ Snigli, by Blinoo Ram Simrli, Rn^a Lai Sinf^b, Sirdar Tej 
Sinj^li, Smlar CluiKei Singh Al.taieewalla, Sudai liunjoie 
Singh ^Mniootheca, Low an Ueoua Nath, and <P.i'keer Nooi- 
ooddeen, TG'itod with lull powers and autiioiit.y on the pait 
of Ins Highness 

t Aiticlel — There shall bo peipetual peace and fiiendslnp 

\ be! ween the Biitish Goveinment, on the one pail, and Muha- 

I raji Dhnleep Singh, Ins heirs and snccessoi s, on the other 

I Aiticle 2 — The itubaiiija of Lahore renounces for him- 

self, Ins hens and successois, all claim to, or connection with,» 
the teiiitories lying to the south of the iiver Sutle], and en- 
gages never to have any concern with those teriitories, or 
the inhabitants theieof 

Articles — The Muharaja cedes to the Honorable Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty-, all his forts, territoi les, and 
I 'rights, in the Dooab, or country, hill and plain, situate be- 

'tween the livers Boas and Sutlej 

At tide 4 — The British Goveinment having demanded 
fiom the Lahore State, os indemnification for the expenses 
-of the war, in addition to the cession of territoi y described 
in Ai-ticle 8, payment of one and a half cioies of rupees , and 
the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole of 
this sum at this time, or to give secuiity satisfactory to the 
Biitish Government for its eventual payment , the Muha- 
raja cedes to the Honorable Company, m perpetual so- 
vereignty, as equivalent for one more of lupees, all his fbrts, 
territories, rights, and interests, in the hill countries which 
are situate between the livers Beas and Indus, including the 
’ tprovinces of Cashmeie and Hazaiab 

Article 5 — The -Maharaja wall pay to the British Go- 
vernment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the 
-ratification of tins treaty 

Article 6 — The Muharaja engages to disband the muti- 
nous troops of the Lahpre army, taking fronij, them their ’ 
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XVI wiFTORT OF Tnr KiKn*? [Arp Will 

urma And liii HighuMsagreea to reorganise the regular 
or Aiaen r^mentj of lofantiy upon the ejrteta and ac* 
oording to the regnlatiooa m to paf and allofranoea, obserred 
in the time of the late Mnharaja Bnnjeet Singh The 
iTaharaja farther engages to pay ap all arreers to the sol 
dien that are diaoharged under the provisions of this 
article 

Article 7 — The regnlar army of the Lahore State shall 
hecoeforth be limited to 25 battaliooe of infantry ooas]SttDg 
•of 800 bafonetseaclg irith 12,000 earalry this namber at 
Qo time to be exceeded frithoat the coDODirenoe of the BntiaU 
Goramment. Shoold it be nsceesory at any time, for any 
apecial oatme, that thie force ebonld be inorecLSed, the naase 
«hall be fatly explained to the British Government and, 
when the special neoeseity shall bare passed the regular 
iroops shall be again rednoed to the standard specified in the 
former olanee of <his article. 

Article 8 — The Xobaxaja will snrrendar to the British 
Goremment all the gnna, thirty six in namber which bare 
been pointed against the British troops and which haring 
been plaoed on the right bank of the nrer Sotlej, were not 
captored at the battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9 — The control of the nrers Beas and Sntlej 
with the oontinnatioDS of the latternver oommonly called 
the Gairah and Panjnnd, to the oondaenoe of the Indos at 
Mithenkot, and the control of the Indns from ^tUsnkot 
to the borders of Belooohistan, shall, in reapeot to tolls aud 
femes, rest with the British Government. The provisions 
of this article shall not inlerfsre with the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Oovenunent on the said rivers, for 
the parpotes of or the oooveyanoe of ptsaengars ap 

and down their ooarte. Regarding the femes between the 
two ooantnes respeotivoly at the several ghats of the said 
nrers, it is agreed that thf British Govenunent, after de> 
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fraying all tlie expenses of manngement; and establisliinents, 
shall account to the Lahore Government for one half of the 
net profits of the ferry collections The provisions of this 
article have no reference to the forties on that part of the 
nver Sntle] which forms the boundary of Babawnlpore and 
Lahore respectively 

Article 10 — If tbe Bntisb Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his High- 
ness tlaa Muharaja for the protection of the British terri- 
tories, 01 those of their allies, the British troops shall, on such 
special occasions, due notice bemg given, he allowed to pass 
thiongh the Lahore territories In such case, the officers of 
the Lahore State will afford facilities in providing supplies 
and boats for the passage of nvers , and the Biitish Govern- 
ment will pay the full price of all such provisions and boats, 
and will make fair compensation for all private property that 
may be endamaged The British Government will moreover 
observe all due consideration to the religious feelings of the 
inhabitants of those tracts through which the army may pass 

Article 11 — The Muhara 3 a engages never to take or 
retain, m his service, any British sub]ect, nor the subject of 
any European or American State, without the consent of the 
British Government 

Article 12 — In consideration of the services rendered by 
Raja Golah Singh of Jummoo to the Lahore State, towards 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
the Lahore and British Governments, the Maharaja hereby 
agrees to recognize the independent sovereignty of Raja 
Golah Singh, in such territories aud districts in the hills as 
may be made over to the said Raja Golah Singh by separate 
agreement between himself and the British Government, with 
the dependencies thereof, which may have been in the Raja’s 
possession since the time of the late Mnharaja Knrrak Singh 
and the British Government, in consideration of the good 
G. 
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cmidubt of Ra 3 a Golftb Sioffh alw ncroM to reco^ise Ms 
independoQco m such torrllorUMii ind to tidrait hitn to ths 
*prmlege8 of a Boparate treaty with the Dntiwh Qorarmnent. 

Article 13 — In the event of any diipnto or difference 
artfling between the I/ftbore State and Raja Golab Singh the 
•aarae shall be referred to the arbitration of the British Govern 
ment and by its decision the Haharaja engages to abide. 

Article 14 — The limits of the liahoro tomtones shall not 
be at any time changed^ mthoat the conoorrence of the 
British Government. 

Article 16 — The British Government will not exercise 
any interferenoe in the internal administration of the Lahore 
Bute bat in all cases or qaestioos which may be referred to 
the Bntish Government, the Governor General will give the 
aid of his odnoe and good ofHoea for the fnrtherance of the 
interests of the Lahore GoveromeDt 

Arcido 16 — The snbjeots of either State shall on visit* 
ing the tomtones of the other be on the footing of the anb 
^eots of the most favored nation 

lilts treaty ooosistmg of sizieen articles, has been this 
day settled by Predenok Game Bsq., and Brevet ilsjor 
Henry ilontgoraery Lawrenoo, acting nnder thq directions 
of the Eight Honorable Sir Henry Hardinge, GOB., 
Governor General, on the port of the Bntish Government 
and by Bbaae Ram Singh Baja Lai Singh Sirdar Tej Singh 
Sirdar Chatter Singh AHoreewalla, Sirdar Rnnjore Smgh 
Knjeetheea, Dewan Desna Nath, and Pakeer Noor^d>deen, 
on the part of the Hnharaja Dbnleep Singh and the said 
treaty has been thu day ratified by the seal of the Bight 
Honorable Sir Henry Hordinga, GOB Governor Ge- 
neral, end by tbatof his Hurhoess Mnbaraja Dhnleep Singh 
Done at lAhore, this 9th day of ilaroh in the year of 
onr Lord 1846 oorresponding with the 10th day of Bnbbee- 
ool awnl, 1262, Hijree and ratified on the same day 
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, APPENDIX XIX 

SUPPLEMENT-ART ARTICLES TO FIRST TREATY WITH 
LAHORE OP 1846 

j^ttides of Agreeinent conchuled hehoeen the BnUdi Govern- 
mint and the Lahoie Duihar, on the 11th of Maich, 1846. 

Whereas the Laliore Dovernmeuh has solicited the Governor 
General to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protec- 
tion of the Mnhara]a’s person and of the capital'^^tilLthe re-- 
organization of the Lahore army, according to the provisions 
of article 6 of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th' instant* 
And whereas the Governor General has,^ on certain condi- 
tions, consented to the measure And whereas it is expedient 
that certain matters concerning the territories ceded by 
articles 3'and 4 of the aforesaid treaty should be speci- 
ncally determined , the following eight ai tides of agreement 
have this day been concluded between -the afore-mentioned ■ 
contracting parties. 

Article 1 — The British Government shall leave at La- 
kore, till the close of the current yeai, A D. 1846, such force 
as shall seem to the Governor General adequate for the pur- 
pose of protecting the person of the M.uharaja, and the in- 
habitants o£ the city of Lahore, during the reorganisation 
of the Sikh army, in accordance with the provisions of article 
' 6 of the treaty of Lahore , that force to be withdrawn - at 
any convenietit time before the expiration of the year, if the 
ob]ect to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, have- 
been obtained , but the force shall not be detained at Lahore^, 
beyond the expiiation of the current year.. 
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AHJole 2. — The Lahore Government njfreee that the 
foroe left at Lahore for the pnrpoee apeoified tn the forejfOiDg^ 
ariiole, shall he plaood id foil possessjcw of the fort and the 
mty of Lahore, and that the Lahore troopa shall bo removed 
from within the oity The Lahore Government oafpiffoa to 
famish oonvenient qoartere for the ofBcers and men of the 
taid foroe, and to pay to the British Government all the ertra 
eipeosoa in re^fard to the said fore© which may bo inmirred 
by the British Government, in coneeqaenoe of thoir troops 
being employed away from their own cantonments and in a 
‘ foreign territory 

Article 3 — The Lahore Government ongngea to apply 
itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganisation of its 
army according to the presonbed conditions, and to comma 
aieate fojly with the Bntish antbonties left at Lahore as to 
the progress of sooh reorganiaabon, aad as to the location of 
the troops. 

Article 4 — If the Lsibore Government foils in the per- 
formanoe of the conditions of the forecoing article the Bn 
hsh Goremraeat shall be at liberty to withdraw the foroe 
from Lahore, at any tune before the expiration of the penod 
specified in article 1 

Artiole 5 — ^The Bntish Gorerament agrees to respect the- 
bona fido rights of those Jagbeerdars witbm the temtonea 
ceded by artinlee 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 9th. 
mstant, who were attached to the families of the lata Jlaha 

raja Bonjeet Singh, KnrmtSuigh, and Share Singh and the 

Bnbsh Govamment will maintain those Jagheerdara in their 
honafido poaseasions, donng their lives. 

Article 6 — The lAhore Government shall reoeive the 
assistanoe of the Bntish local anthontiee in retxivanng the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government from, 
their Kardara and managers m the tsmtones ceded by the 
pronmons of articles 8 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, to fehft 
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close of the Khnreef harvest of the cuiTent year, viz 1902, 
of the Snmbut Bikrataaieet 

Article 7 — The Lahore Government shall he at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories speciBed in the 
foiegoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exception of guns Should, however, tlie British Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they 
shall be at liberty to do so, pnymg for the same at a fair 
valuation , and the British ofhcers shall give their assistance 
to the Lahore Government, in disposing on the spot of such 
part of the aforesaid property as the Lahoie Government^ 
may not wish to lemove, and the British officers may not 
deSire to retain 

Article 8 — Commissioners shall be immediately appoint- 
ed by^tbe two Governments, to settle and lay down the boun- 
dary between the two States, as defined by article 4 of thb 
treaty of Lahore, dated, March 9th, 1846 


AJPPENDIX XX. 

TREATY WITH GOLAB SINGH OP 1846 

<) 

Treaty betiveen the Ttiitish Government and Muhataya Goldb 
Singh, concluded at JJmi'utsir, on March 16th, 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Muharaja Golab Singh of Jummoo on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick, 
Currie, Esq , and Brevet Ma 3 or Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
acting under the orders of the Right Honorable Sii. Heniy 
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Hardtnge, G 0 one of Her Bntannio llnjoaty a moat 
Honorable Pnry Oonooil OoromorGeneral, appointed by the 
Honorable Company to direct and oontrol all their olF&ira 
in the East Indies, and by Maharaja Golab Sing in person 
Artiola 1 — The fintiah Government transfers and makes 
orer for ever m independent possession to Mnba 
raja Golab Singb and the male heirs of his body all the 
hilly or moantamons country with its dependencies situ 
ated to the eastward of the nrer Indns, and westarard of 
the nrer Ravee, inolnding^ Obnmba and exclnding 
Lahoo! being part of the territory ceded to the British 
Government by the Lahore State aoconling to the proniiona 
of article 4rof the treaty of Lahore, dated iEarch 9th 1S4C 
Article 2 —The eastern bonndory of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing article to Mnbaraja Golab Singh shall bo 
laid down by oommissioners appointed by the Bntiih 
Oovemment and AfnhAraja Golab Singh respectively for 
that parpose and shall be defined id & separate engagement, 
after sorvey 

Article 3 — In oonsideration of the transfer tonde to 
him and kis heirs by the provisions of the foregoing artieles 
llaharaja Golab Singh will pay to the British Government 
the snm of seventy five lace of rupees (fTannkshehee) fifty 
laof to be paid on ratification of this treaty and twenty 
five lacs on or before the let of October of tbe-oorrent year 
JL D 1846 

Article 4 — The limits of the temtones of Maharaja 
Golab Smg shall not be at any tune changed without Iho 
oonoarrenoe of the British Government. 

Article 5 — Mnhamja Golab Sing will refer to the 
arbitratioa of the British Government any disputes or ejues 
tions that may arise between himself and the Government 
I*hore or any other neighbouring State ao6 will abidA 
by the decision of the British Government 
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At tide G — Ji[nhnrn]f\ Golab SiTigli engages for himself 
and hens, io join, witli the wliole of his military foice, 
the Biitish troop*!, when employed within the hills, or in 
the tci i itories iul]oining his possessions 

Ai tielc 7 — 'Miihninji Golah Singh engages never to take, 
or 1 ctain, in his sernco any Bi itisn subject of any Biiropea.n 
or Ameiican State, iMthout the consent of the Biitisb 
Government 

Ar.ticlo S — !Muharaja Golah Sing engages to respect, 
in rcgird to tlie teinfory transforied to him, the pi o visions 
of ni-tacles o, 6, and 7, of the sepaiate engagement between 
the butish Go\einmont and the Lahoie Duibar, dated 
Maich nth, 1846 

Article 9 — The British Government will give its aid to 
:Muharaja Golah Singh, in protecting his teuitones from 
extenial enemies 

Article 10 — iduharaja Golah Singh acknowledges the 
siipiemacy of the Biitish Government, and will, in token 
of such Biipiomacyj piesent annually to the Biitish Govern- 
ment one liorse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved 
breed (six male, and six female), and tliiee pairs of Oash- 
meie shawls 

This treity, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Piedenck Currie, E*!q , and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomeiy Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Right Honoi able Su Henry Haidinge, G 0 B , Governor 
General, on the part of the British Government, and by 
Maharaja Golah Sing in person , and the said treaty has 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honorable 
Sir Henry Hardmge, G G B , Governor General 

Done at TJmrutsir, this 16th day of March, in the year 
-of onr Lord 1846, conesponding with the 17th day of 
Rubbee-ool-awnl, 1262, Hijree 
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APPENDIX XXl 

BECOKD TBHiTT WITH LAHOBE Of 1840 , 

Poreign Department, Camp, Bhyrowal Gha( on the 
left Rank of tbe Be&s, the 22od December, 1846 

t Tn late OoTemorof Oaehmere, on the part of tbe Lahore 
State Sheik Imam Ooddeen, h&nog resisted bj force of armi 
the oooaptiion of the provinoo of Oaahmore bj ilnbarajs 
OoUb Sm^h the Lahore Ooremment mui called npon to 
ooeroe their eabject, end to make orer tbe pronnce to the 
repreeentatire of the Bntieh Government in folfibneut of 
the oonditione of the treat/ of liahore dated Pth March, 
1646 

A Bntish foroe wm emplojed to enpport and aid if 
neoeesaty tbe combined forces of tbe Labors State and 
Maharaja Qolab Singb in the above operations 

Sheik (mam Ooddeen intunated to the British Govern 
ment that be was sotiDg onder orders reoeivetl from ihe 
Lahore Durbar m tbe coarse be was parsuing and stated 
that the msarreotion had been instigated b/ written inatruo- 
tions received bj him from the Vuier Baja Singb 
Sbeik Imam Ooddeen surrendered to tbe British agent on 
guarantee from that offloer that if tbe Sheik ooald, as 
assorted, prove that hu acta were m sooordanoe with his 
iostmctioas, and that tbe opposition was instigated bj tbe 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to 
infliot upon him, either m his person or his property any 
penalty on acoount of bis oondnot on this occasion The 
British agent pledged his Government to a full and impar 
tial investi^tum of the natter 
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A pulolic inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced 
hy Sheik Imam Ooddeen, and it was fully established that 
Ila3a Lall Singh did secretly instigate the Sheik to oppose 
the occupation hy Muhara^a Golab Singh of the province 
of Cashmere 

The Governor General immediately demanded that the 
mimsters and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose 
and exile to the British provinces the Vizier Raja La^l 
Singh 

Hih Lordship consented to accept the deposition of 
Raja Lall Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe 
the treaty by the secret intrigues and machinations of the 
Vizier. It was not proved that the other members of the 
Durbar had cognizance of the Vizier’s proceedings , and 
the conduct of the Sirdars, and of the Sikh aimy in the late 
operations for quelling the Cashmere insurrection, and re- 
moving the obstacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved 
that the*crimmality of the Vizier was not participated m 
by the Sikh nation 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and canned 
into immediate effect, the deposition of the V izier 

After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a gdvernment at Lahore, the remaining members of 
the Durbar, in concert with all the Sirdars and Chiefs of the 
State, Bobcitedthe interference and aid of the British Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of an administration, and the pro- 
tection of the Muharaja Dhuleep Smgh during the minority 
of his Highness . 

This solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations between the British 
Government and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the 9th March of the present year 

The terms and conditions of this modification aie set forth 
in the following articles of agreement 
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Arhda of Agrtemenl concludod htiwen t\e BrUish (Towm- 
ment and ike Lahon Durbar on 16th December, 1846 

"Wliereaa the Lahore Dorbarand the principal Ohieffl and 
Sirdars of the State hare, in express terms, oommnnicated to 
the Bntash Government their onxioas desire that the Govcp- 
nor General should give hli aid and his assistance to maintam 
the a dminis tration of the Lahore State during the minority 
of Maharaja Dhaleep Singh, end have declared this measaro 
to be indiapenaoble for the meintenanoe of the goremnjent 
And whereas the Qovamor General has, under certain con 
drtions, ooasented to give the aid and aseisUnce solicited, the 
foUomng articles of agreement, m modification of the articles 
of agreement exeented at Lahore on the 11th March last, 
have been conolodod on the part of the British QoTemment, 
bj Predenok Game, Ksq^ Secretary to the Government of 
India, and Lientonant-Oolonel Henry Montgomery Law 
renoe, 0 agent to the Governor General, North West 
Frontier by virtue of foU powers to that effect veiled in them 
by the Bight Honorable Visconnt Hardinge GOB Qo- 
remar General, and on the pert of bis Higbneas Mnhareia 
Phdeep Smgi by Sndw Tej Su.gh Sirdar Sim, Siairh 
Pewm Demi. N.tb Pakeer Noor-ood deen. Ease Kulm 
Olmd, Sadar Bmjjore Siegh Mnjeetheea, Sirdar Utter 
Emgl KalmiTOlla, BW NJdhm. Singh Sirdar Khan Singh 
Mnjeetheea, Sirdar Sharnnhere Singh Smiar LaU Singh 
Mnraraa, Sirdar Kher Singh Sindhanimdia, Sirdar Urjm, 
Singh Hungmn^Ieee. vihng with the nnanimen, cenmmt and 
oonouminoo of the OhJo£n and Sirdar, of the Stale aeaemhled 
at Lahore. 

Artio le 1.-AU and eveiy part of the treaty of peaoe 
boWoon the fctiah Gorenunent and the SUta of 

the 9th day of March 1S18 eaoept in « far « 
““y be temporarily modiflad m rwpeot to daoM 15 of the 
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said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Governments 

Article 2 — A British officer, with an efficient establish- 
ment of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor 
General to remain at Lahore, which officer shall have fnlli 
authority to direct and control all matters in every depart- 
ment of the State 

Article 3 — Every attention shall be paid, in conducting 
the administmtion to the feelings of the people, to preserving 
the ilational institutions and customs, and to maintain the 
3 ust rights of all classes 

Aiticle 4 — Changes in the mode and details of adminis* 
tration shall not be made, except when found necessary 
for effecting the objects sot forth in the foregoing clause,, 
and for securing the 3 ^®^ dues of the Lahore Government 
These details shall be conducted by native officers, as at 
present, who shall be appointed and supenntended by a 
Council of Regency, composed of leading Chiefs and 
Sirdars, acting under the control and guidance of the 
British Resident 

Article 5 — The following persons shall in the first in- 
stance constitute the Council of Regency, viz , Sirdar Te] 
Singh, Sirdar Shore Singh Attareewalla, Dewan Deena 
Nath, Fakeer Noor-ood-deen, Siidar Runjore Singh Mujee- 
theea, Bh«ee Nidhan Singh, Sirdar Utter Singh KaleewaUa, 
Sirdar Shumshere Singh Sindhan walla , and no change shall 
be made in the persons thus nominated, without the consent 
of the British Resident, acting under the orders of the 
Governor General 

Article 6 — The administration of the country shall be 
conducted by this Council of Regency m such manner as may 
be determined on by themselves in consultation with the 
British Resident, who shall have full authoiity to direct and 
control the' duties of eveiy depaitmeut 
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Arhole 7 — A British force, of such strongth and nnm- 
berv, and in noh positions, as the Gorernor Gonsral maj 
thinh fit, shall remain at Lahore for the proteoiion of 
the Maharaja, and the preservation of the peace of the 
conntty 

Article 8.— The Governor General shall bo at lihei^ to 
oconpj with Bntish soldiers anj fort or military post m the 
Lahore temtonea, the oconpatlon of nhioh may be deemed 
necessary by the British Government for the seonnty of the 
capital or for maintaining the peace of the country 

Article 9 — The Iiahore State shall pay to the Bntisb 
Government twen^ two lacs of new Nannhshahee mpeea 
of fall tale and weight per nnnnm for the maintenance of 
this foroe, and to meet the expenses incurred by the Bntish 
Government snob sum to be paid by two instalments or 13 
lacs and 20,000 in May or Jane, and 8 lacs and 80 000 in 
November or December of each year 

Article 10 — Inasmnoh as it is fitting that her Highness 
the Maharanee, the mother of Maharaja Dhaleep Singh, 
sboald have a proper provision made for the mamtenanoe of 
herself and dependenta, the tom of 1 lao and 60 000 
mpaes shall be set apart annaaUy for that purpoee, and sh.]] 
be at her Highness s dispofmL 

Article 11 —The provisions of this engagement whiiTl have 
effect during the minontj of his H ghness Maharaja Dhu 
leep SiDgh and shall cease and terminate on his Highness 
attaining tha foU age of IG years or on the 4th September 
of the year 1854 bat it shall be competent to the Governor 
General to oaaso the arrangement to cease, mt any penod 
prior to the oonung of ago of bis Highness at which the- * 
Governor Gaoeral and the Lahore DnHiar may he satisfied 
that the inferposition of the Bntish Government is no longer 
necesviry for maintaining the govamment of his HighnesT. 
tliw Muhiraja- 
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Arp XXII. EEVENUES OF THE PUNJAB IN 1844< SXII 


Tills agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Laliore, by the officers and Chiefs and 
Sirdars above named, on the 16th day of December, 1846. 
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TBIBUTAEY STATES 

Eupees 

Eupees, 

Belaspoor. Tribute, 10 000 Under Lehna Singh . 
SooKet Do 26,000 Do 

Chumba Not known Under Golab Singh 

Eaiaorec Do Do 

Ludakh Tnbute, 42,000. Do 

Iskardo Do 7,000. Do. 

70,000 

70.000 
2,00,000 
1,00,000 
1,00 000 

26.000 

6,66,00» 

— aE of these States, excepting Belaspoor, 
may be regarded rather as farms held by the 
Chiefs than as tnbutary pnncipalities ; and, 
ordinarily, all the resources of the Chiefs being 
at the disposal of the government representative, 
the probable revenues have therefore been entered 
in full, instead of the mere pecuniary payment. 


LAND EEVENUE. 



Farm^s 

•> 



Mundee Farm with the Eaja of Mundee, who 
was aEowed one lakh out of the four for his 
expenses 

Kooloo The toembers of the family had pen- 
sions . - 

Juswan The famdy had a Jagheer . 

Kanggra Do not included in 

the farm 

Kotlehr. The family had a Jagheer , 

4.00. 000 

1,20,000 

1,25,000 

6.00. 000 
25,000 


Carried forward 

^ , j 

12,70,000 

1 

6,65 OOO^ 
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L^JTD Beteb'DI — J krju (fo/Uinupi) 

BrongKt forwwd „ „ 

Etobd. Th« may almost bo inpuded os 

Jigbecrdnn for tbo wfaole oaloto tb «5 
a meJ irlth hone 

Koorpoor The taoiUj had a Jagbccf 
TT m TOopoor Do. 

Ihitarp^ Do. 

Eotloh Do 

Z^oU . — Tha abore wcnj all uodcr Lebna 
Slsgh Ka/eetbeea. 

Blisohl«« Pomll; at large wai held by Ea^ 
Heem Singh 

Cajhmoer Sbekh GboUm ilohdooddceo 

Ooolmot *1 00 000 

Troop* ^ B 00 000 

AeflgirnignU 4 00 000 


Uonffermbad, ko. (Uoder Quhisecr) The 
ilozoilarabad Oblet a Jagbeerdar 

r Baja OoUb Rjngh. The 
Chatsb Ilcuva ( Ooitdgbar aod Timtoirlee 
«od Pokbleo / OhleUbare Jogbean bat 
DhomtowT I tb «7 are almnat tndepea 

(. deot freebootof 
BawO Plodee. Dcewao HaJdn 
HaaBcm Abdal, (* DeowaD Uod BaJ he 
Ehatlr asd \ lately held Cbatob Uoiara 
Obehpeix (, alao 


Dbanoe Ktrtan, 
and Ohakkowal 


Ba}a Qolab Slog 


Peehawtir Sirdar TeJ fihrgh- The Boroiaien 
hare Jagbeen 

Tank Bonnoo. Deewan DoiHat R«iy< rtg 
Chief fled hia brother a Jagbcer ... 

Dera Umaeel Khan Dewan Dovlat Baee. 
Chief a Jagheer 

Uonltan, I>Tm Qhaxee ) _ 

Kban, Uanketmt > Deewaa Bawim MoD 

ContTuct 8rt 00 000 

Troops 7 00 000 

A a ri g nme nta, ic. *00 000 

BameiiKgtrr Aa Deewan Sa»ini lIoU 
Blitta Toweoa. The late Dhlan Hin gh 

Carried fnrwmitj 


Hnpen. Bapooa. 


11,70000 


*0,000 
8,00000 
1 00000 
BO 000 
*0000 


80 00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00000 

1,00000 
1^00 000 

1,00 000 

10 00,000 
IJSOfiOO 
ifiOOOO 


411,00,000 
800,000 
1 00,000 
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Lum 

fonrvt) ^ 

KoUee. Tbe latd Sblao Slogh. Fam. JkRbeen 
fioooatcL Bo. FunJij ptotep* 

refogeoi ^ 

BftngnHce, Kh^npoot, k(X. QoUb Riogh. BcmM 
membea oi UmRj Jftgb«en c^en pri 
•ocben othen rdogoea 

Ttriooi Ja^been held Ui« Jornmoo B«J«j 
(In tb9 pUliM) 

Th9 Eju^grm Ba^ (Bcntbotr Obaad, icc.) 

SlftUr l^hDA Riogh Maiesthm 
Rlrdar KQiaI Sln^ AlboowalMa 
iStrdar Blaboa Dlngh (too of JesoAdAr Kbooibal 

filngh) ^ 

Slrdaj TffJ Rlagh 

StnUn Rbun Blogfa aad Obotter Blogh AtSarce- 
TTallai. 

RtnUr Shntnaher Slogb Blodbanwabt 
BlnUr Ur^doa Blo^ aod otfaor aoos of Home 
Bla^ 

Eoownr Pohainzim Singb 
EoQwizr Tin SLagb 

Blrdar Jowihbr Blogh (ooolo of Dholccc Slnirb) 
BLfdU tTna gy nl Slngb 
BirdAr Potteh Blogb 
SircUr Urtur SlaghK^eemowalA 
ClrrUr Hookua ALiigb Unlwaoe 
BirdAT Bebl* Siogb Uokol 
Slidaoi SooItAo Mabonied, Bred UAbtaoed, and 
Peer UabomM Khana 
BLrdar Jamalooddoox Khan. 

■Bhddi Oholam ifobeeDoddaen „ 

Fokeor Uieeiooddees and bJa brotbo* 

Dsowan Bainm IfnH ^ 

Iftamnapeooa ^ ^ 


OBSTOltS, to. 


Bapoea. BopocL 

U^OOO 1 , 0^^000 
30 000 

70000 


100000 

fl,00^ 
1 (KMXW 
3^000 
FOOOtto 

1^000 
60 000 

1^000 

Ifi/XW 

J6 000 
SOOO 
>0,000 
60 00> 
50 000 
50 000 
50 000 
60 000 
60000 


1 60000 
JA^odo 
80 000 
1^000 
‘*0 000 
50 00 000 


9545^000 


BaltUtnoe. Bt^ Golab Btogfa „ 

Town Dutlet. Amritatr The lata Bhlan Bln^ 
Bo. Babow. Bo. 

HlnellanemaTowQ Dottea 
“Abkaroo (BcdaeX Ao- Ac. Lahore 
Trwaft Batjoa. Loodlaaa to Pealiairnr 
"MobtuaDa’’ (^tampa) ^ 


8,00000 
6,60,000 
1 60,000 
1,00 000 
60 000 
6 , 00,000 
2,60000 


Jt,oo.<»o 


|3;tl 75,000 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Land Revenue — 

Tributary State . . 

Farms , 

Eleemo'iynary 
jagbeers 
Customs, Ac. 

' Total 
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THE AE'MY OF LAHORE, AS RECORDED IN 1844. 
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The Regular Army 


Commandants of Corps 


Sirdar Tc] Singh 

Gen Pertab Singh Pu- 
tecu ala 

Gen Jowala Singh 

Shelcli Emamooddeen ... 

Sirdar Lehna Singh Mn- 
jeetheea 

Gen Biehen Singh 

Gtn Golab Singh Pohoo- 
Tindheea 

Gen Mehtab Singh Mu- 
jeetheea 

Gen Goordut Singh Mu- 
3 eetheea 

Col John Hchnes . 

Gen. Dhowkul Singh 

Colonel Cortlandt (dis- 
charged) j 

Shekh Gholam Moheiood- 
deen. 


Description or race of 
Men 


Sikhs 

Sikhs 

Inf Sikhs , Art. Sikhs 
and Mahometans 
Mahometans . 

Infantry, Sikhs , Guns 
chiefly Sikhs. 
Mahometans, a few Sikhs 
3 Mahometans , Guns, 
Sikhs- and Mahomet- 
ans 

Inf. Sikhs , Cav mixed , 
Art Sikhs and Mah 
Inf chiefly Sikhs , 
Guns, S and M 
Formerly under 
^ Gen Court 
Hindoostanees , a few 
Sikhs 

Inf Sikhs and Hind , 
Guns, Sikhs and Mah 
Inf Sikhs 7 Guns, Sikhs 
and Mahometans. 



Carried forward 


Infantry 

Regiments 

m 

r2 ^ 

f a 

Q) 

M 

Light 

Artillery 

Heavy 

Guns 

Field 

Garri 

bon 

4 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

3 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3* 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 

1 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

C 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

8 

0 

32 

2 

83 

11 

2 




Shtkh;Einmocddcen gubicquentiy laiEcd a fourth regiment. 
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Si 
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Oiffri 

Oorpt. 

ol Men. 


pi 


MO 

Bfonsfat forwmrd 


S3 

s 

83 

11 

1 

Dewu Ad)oodbeaa Per 

IqL SIkhf Art. SIUu 

4 

s 

11 

M 

0 

»h*d Oooi tuHor Il«- 

eod klAbometAOi (Qeo. 






bee Bokhih 0«&eal 

Yen Rum) 






Qw. Ool*b Slofb C«1 

Slkhe 

4 

1 

1C 

0 

0 

oii»«<r«ia (deott^Md), 
D.^ew&a Jodu fUm ^ 

BIkbs, Uabom., HQl men 

4 

1 

13 

8 

“ -1 

0«it Kmob aiDgh iUn. 

(Oen. Arltmblfi). 
olkhsmnd llmho- 
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4 

0 

0 

0 

SInUr NahAl Bio^ Ah 

Inf. Blkbe ood Mohom. ] 

1 

0 

4 

11 

0 

bocrwJfle*. 







DeswuS^iron UoU 

UmooiiL. ADO •oow Blkha 

B 

0 

C 

0 

40 

fiAi« Qaer* Slu^ 

HiUmcQ,*om« Umb«Ja. 

S 

I 

0 

8 

5 

U*iit OMUb diocrfa 

Do. Da 

8 

0 

15 

0 

40 

RaH dguobac Slub (dee) 
CUpt. Eooldeeoelegh 
C>ifluiHAdut Bhif aiflgti 
ComrawUntaheo 

Da Da .. 

Qoorklutf M 

lilkbs mnd Umbo- 

S 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Pentud 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

UIimtLaI Slogh 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

dlrdar SlUben Sugh 

ilmh. and HlndooalAaeei 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

Chu. Eidiea SLo^ 

Siklu mad UmbO' 






Birdar ffh»m Shlttgh 


0 

0 - 

11 

0 

0 ' 


0 

0 

0 

10 

0 -■ 

AUareewilU. 







Ueeeo Plrtbee Slogfa 

OUedj V aVrn uta n ■ 

0 

D 

0 

M 

0 T 

0«iL Uohfrs aiQjp) 

S&bm mad 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

CVA. Ameer OboDd 

OUedf UAbosetmam 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

CiJtntmndKnt ITnthnr 






Alee 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Jovrahlr UaU Uletres 


0 

0 

0 

so 

IS 

(lAbonl 

SlUtt. 

StkbA mad eoaDe 
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Ahp XX[II.] the ahmt op Lahore ih 1844 . 

Ah’ftract of the whole Army 


!sxxv. 


Sixty Regiments Infantry, at 700 

42,000 

Rnmghols, Akalees 

5,000 

Irreg. Levies, Garrison Companies, &c. 

45,000 

Eight Regiments Cavalry, at GOO ., 

. 4,800 

“Ghorchurras” (Horse) 

12,000 

Jagbeerdaree Horse 

15,000 


Fiild Artillery 


92,000 Infantry. 


31,800 Cavalry, 
384 Guns. 
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